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May. 

aa 
The robin, the forerunner of the spring; 
The bluebird, with its jocund carrolling, 
The restless swallows building in the eaves, 
The golded buttercups, the grass, the leaves, 
The lilacs tossing in the winds of May, 
All welcomed this majestic holiday.—LONGFELLow. 

ro oo 


The Founder of the American Agricul- 
turist. 


~~ 
The American Agriculturist for last November 
contained a superb portrait of Mr. A. B. Allen, 
who, together with his brother, founded the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist. It was accompanied with an in- 
teresting description of a visit to the venerable Mr. 
Allen, by Dr. George Thurber, who has been the 
Editor-in-Chief of this journal for nearly a quarter 
of acentury. To such new subscribers as may de- 
sire this number, it will be mailed on receipt of the 
price. Or, better still, we will, on the receipt of one 
dollar, forward one of these engravings, printed 
on heavy paper and highly finished, to any person 
who may desire to have this splendid portrait of 
the gentleman who founded the American Agri- 
culturist, and controlled its destinies until the 
present staff were selected to succeed him. 





May Greeting. 


At this period our rural readers are everywhere 
bending their energies to the preparation of the 
soil for the crops which we trust will yield 
them abundant harvests. Scattered all through 
the pages of the American Agriculturist are hints 
and suggestions which will prove of not a little 
interest to them, and we hope to make each suc- 
ceeding number more valuable than its predecessor. 


Worcester’s Unabridged Dictionary. 


—_ 
For ten dollars we will send the American Agri- 
culturist for five years to one address, and likewise 
a copy of Worcester’s Unabridged Dictionary, 
very latest edition, Price $10.00. This offer, which 
will be continued but for a short time, enables 
present subscribers to extend their subscriptions 
for five years und at the same time to avoid the 
trouble of yearly renewals. 








Important. 


Will our friends in writing us please be sure and 
place in full at the head of all letters the name of 
their town, County, and State. Not a day passes 
that we do not procure from the post marks on the 
envelopes, the correct addresses of many people 
writing us. Be sure and not forget your full ad- 
dress and our full address, to wit: Publishers of 
the American Agriculturist, 751 Broadway, N. Y. 


to 





To Subscribers. 


If your paper does not promptly reach you, orif 
there be the slightest delay in receiving a response 
to any communication sent to this office, please 
immediately drop a postal directed to the Secretary 
of this Company, notifying us of the fact. 


—_$—_—<+— 





The Amerikanischer Agriculturist. 


Please direct your German friends and acquain- 
tances to the announcement elsewhere, regarding 
the Amerikanischer Agriculturist, the only purely 
German agricultural journal in the United States. 





Something for Every Home. 


Read full description elsewhere of what every 
person in this broad land should hasten to possess. 





New Premiums. 
a 
Elsewhere are described some new and valu- 
able Premiums presented to those who aid us in 
extending the circulation of this periodical. 


oe 
al 


Every subscriber to this journal 
will please turn to pages 226 and 
227 for matters of special interest. 
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MAY. 

This, to the majority of our readers, i: +be corn- 
planting month. No other crop so demands that 
“we make haste slowly,’ as this. Corn being a 
tropical, or at least a subtropical, plant, it requires. 
a higher temperature for its germination and 
growth than do natives of temperate regions. The 
Indian’s rule for planting, when “the young oak. 
leaves are as large as a squirrel’s ear,” and the rule 
of the New England farmers, to plant when the 
shad-flower bush is in bloom, are only different 
ways of saying, ‘‘ wait until the ground is warm.’” 
By whatever natural sign the time may be fixed, it 
will be found that the season is so far advanced 
that the thermometer averages sixty degrees in the 
shade. Corn is a rapid grower, and demands a 
large amount of plant food, and.some quick-acting- 
fertilizer may be profitably sown with the seed, to 
give the young plantsa good start. The manure 
from the poultry house may be best disposed of 
here. Whether to plant in hills or drills, should be: 
determined by the condition of the soil. Planting 
in drills gives more plants, and consequently a 
greater yield to the acre, and is best on clean land ;; 
hill-planting allows the crop to be worked both 
ways, and is preferable on weedy soils. The chief 
enemies to sprouting corn are various cut-worms, 
and grubs below ground, and crows and blackbirds. 
after it is up. Tarring the seeds will keep off in- 
sects. A pint of warm taris stirred witha peck of 
seed, until every kernel is evenly coated, then roll 
in plaster. Birds are kept off by scarecrows of 
some kind; clattering windmills being among the 
most effective....Grass lands should be put in or- 
der for the mower by rolling; pick up fallen 
branches and whatever rubbish will obstruct the 
machine. No sensible farmer will pasture his 
meadows inspring. A hundred pounds of nitrate 
of soda to the acre will be a profitable application, 
as will a bushel or two of plaster to clover....As 
soon as the soil is ready, plant potatoes. Early 
planting of early varieties is advisable where the 
beetle is troublesome. If ‘‘the bug’’ attacks the 
crops, do not delay the use of Paris green....If 
root-crops are not grown on the farm, try a few 
mangels this year; next year there will bea field 
of them. Mark off rich, well-mellowed soil in fif~ 
teen-inch rows, and drop a few seeds at every foot; 
cover an inch deep, and make the soil firm over 
them. When well up, remove all but the strongest. 
plauts. Some of the globe varieties are to be prefer- 
red to the long kinds....Fodder crops to follow 
the rye must be provided. As soon as a strip of 
rye is cut off, plow, and sow early sweet corn or 
oats, for a succession of fodder. 

aie 
Live Stock Notes. 

Horses and oxen are the motive power of the 
farm. If we ever have steam power instead, we 
shall still be obliged to use fuel. If we do not give 
these living engines the fuel, or food they need, it. 
is folly to expect work. The steam engines need 
eare and vil, the animal engines must have the card 
and brush to lubricate the moving parts. An oc- 
easional feed of green rye will be relished by 
horses. -On all but stony land, they will work with 
more comfort if unshod....Oxen, though slow, are 
often better on small farms than horses; if giver 
time at their work, and while feeding, they will ac- 
complish more thanif hurried....Make the change 
of cows from dry feed to pasture very gradual. 
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Give salt to prevent injury from over-eating of 
succulent grass. Bring up early, and feed hay with 
roots, and give hay in the morning, before they 
go to pasture....Calves, when they are first pas- 
tured, are often attacked by “‘ black quarter,” and 
other diseases due toa sudden change of food. An 
ounce of Epsom salts given when first turned out, 
will do much to prevent trouble....Ewes from 
which lambs have been taken, often suffer unless 
their distended udders 
are relieved.. Tag the 
sheep before they go to 
pasture. Aftersheep are 
shorn, the ticks collect 
upon the lambs, which 
will need a dip of tobac- 
co water....If the or- 
chard is not in clover, it 
is not at its best for both 
fruit and pigs. Pork can ; 
be made very cheaply on 7 a Sham 
clover, to be finished on ) IS. 
grain. Young pigs at \ = 
pasture should have a iv 
coop which they can en- Nf Ng 
ter, but which excludes = set my 
the older ones; keepa Es 
dish of milk or slops ta 
in the coop... Profit in 
poultry keeping depends 
on having eggs when 
they are scarce, and sell 
at high prices. To have 
such eggs, we must have 
early layers next fall, 
and these are secured 
by early hatchings now. 
Coops to confine the 
hen and allow the chicks 
to run, may be profita- 
bly placed here and 
there in the garden. 
meget 
Fruit Garden. 
If trees were dug early 
and heeled-in in a cool 
and shaded place, plant- 
ing may still be con- 
tinued. If any trees 
have started, they will 
need careful handling, 
and should not be cut 
back at the time of plant 
WP Secan Newly planted 
trees will endure the 
drouth much better if 
the soil around them is 
mulched ; frequent stir- 
ring of the surface soil 
will answer the same 
purpose...Grafting may 
be continued, even if the 
buds have begun to ex- 
pand, but great care 
must be taken, as the 
bark slips readily, anda 
bad wound may be 
made. Buds that appear 
below a graft should be 
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| vines should bear but a single shoot the first year ; 


| 







rub off all others, and keep that tied up to a stake. 
The leaf-rolling caterpillar, found among the leaves 
of a growing shoot, is best destroyed by hand- 
picking. If rose-bugs appear at flowering time, 
shake off early in the morning, and catch in a pan 
containing water with a little kerosene....Thin- 
ning fruit for the benefit of that which remains, is 





worthy of trial. Remove from half to two-thirds 
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water, and applying with a pump....On the very 


first appearance of the black knot, cut it out. 
oS 


Kitchen and Market Garden, 
Those who change their place of residence on 
the first of this month should not be discouraged 
by the lateness of the season. Late sown seeds 
will come on rapidly, and as various vegetable 
plants may be purchased, tut little will be lost by 
the late beginning.... 
Corn-planting time may 
be adupted as that safe 
for the seeds of squash- 
es, melons, and all of 
that family, and for 
beans and other tender 
plants ...... Asparagus 
should be all cut, 
’ whether needed or not. 
For market, make into 
bunches and keep up- 
right in the dark. The 
first cutting of a new 
bed should be moderate. 
-...Lima beans usually 
fail if a cold storm fol- 
lows planting, and must 
be replanted...Sow suc- 
cession crops of beets, 
peas, spinach and others, 
to keep up the supply. 
...-Beets, carrots and 
other root crops should 
be thinned freely, and 
the weeds in the rows 
removed......Cabbages. 
and cauliflowers are for- 
warded by frequent and 
deep hoeing. Sow seeds 
of these in the open 
ground for late crops. 
If the Savoy cabbages 
are not grown, try them. 
....Sow celery seed in 
rows eight or ten inches 
apart; roll, or pat with 
the back of a spade, to 
bring the soil in close 
contact with the seeds. 
...- Cucumbers, melons, 
etc., the seeds of which 
‘were sown on sods, or 
in pots, may go out. 
They will grow all the 
better if covered nights 
and cold days with 
frames, made by tacking 
ectton cloth over bot- 
tomless boxes. Sow 
seeds in theopen ground. 
--..Seeds of “sweet 
herbs,”’ such as thyme, 
sage, etc., should be 
sown in beds in the open 
ground, for plants to be 
transplanted later..... 
Early kinds of sweet 
corn should be planted 
assoon as the weather 
will allow, and followed 
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rubbed off as soon as the 
buds upon the cions be- 
gin to grow...... Give 
strawberry beds a mulch of straw, coarse hay, or 
even corn stalks, to keep the fruit from being soiled. 
Sawdust and tan should not be used, as they ad- 
here to the fruit. In southern locajities, fruit for 
northern markets must not be picked too ripe ; if 
to be over twenty-four hours in transit, no berries 
should be full-colored when packed.... New shoots 
of blackberries and raspberries will start from the 
roots; select three or four from each stool for 
next year’s fruiting, and hoe up the others. ...Cur- 
rants and gooseberries should be mulched. Upon 
the first appearance of holes in the leaves, kill the 
worm with white hellebore, using a tablespoonful 
of the powder to a pailful of water; apply with a 
syringe or garden-pump....Newly planted grape- 








Drawn (by Paul Mueller) and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


of the crop soon after it sets....The fight with in- 
sects must be kept up. The webs of the tent-cater-* 
pillar will be spread, and should be destroyed 
while small. The caterpillars are in the nests in 
early morning, and tie webs are most readily seen 
when the dew is on them. They are quickly re- 
moved by the hand, with or without a glove. If 
fine sawdust is seen on the ground near the trunk, 
a borer is at work and must be removed, using a 
strong knife and wire probe. The curculio attacks 
the plum soon after it is set. Jarring the tree and 
catching the insects on sheets spread below, is the 
only remédy. Paris green is now used upon fruit 
trees, to kill the canker worm and codling moth or 





apple worm, using a tablespoonful to a barrel of 


by weekly plantings... . 
Egg-plants make little 
headway unless the weather is warm. If set out too 
early, they get stunted. The end of the month is 
quite soon enough; give them a warm, rich spot. 
....Suecess with onions depends largely upon 
early weeding. The cultivator may be used be- 
tween the rows, and the hoe quite close to them, 
but there is no substitute for the thumb and finger 
for weeding in the rows. Weed twice, and as many 


times more as necessary....Keep the early pota- . 


toes well cultivated, and on first appearance of 
‘‘the bug,” apply Paris green....The tall-growing 
peas must have brush or other support ; give this 
early, before the vines are large enough to full over. 
The dwarfs, such as American Wonder, are useful to 
occupy places from which crops have been cleared. 
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- Bee Notes for May. 


Srupy your Locariry.—Each bee-keeper should 
be thoroughly conversant with the honey resources 
of his locality. It should be known when. each 
honey harvest is to be expected, the length of time 
it will probably continue, and the quantity and 
quality of honey that will be stored. Without 
such knowledge, the bee-keeper is more at sea than 
would be a farmer who did not know at what part 
of the season each crop would ripen. Not only 
should a record be kept, but, as the time for a 
hhoney harvest approaches, the bloom from which 
it is expected should be closely watched, and when 
‘it is well advanced, a sharp lookout should be kept 
up for the honey, and everything be in readiness 
to care for it. Some honey harvests are very 
bountiful, but of short duration, and a slight delay 
often results in considerable loss. 

Have BgeEs aT THE Ricut TIME.—To have hives 
overflowing with bees at the commencement of the 
main honey harvest is one great secret of success; 
but a hive full of beesin April is of no more use 
than a field full of men to hoe corn before the corn 
is up. If the hive is not full of bees until after the 
honey harvest, it is like getting hands to hoe corn 
after itis ripe. Before and after the honey harvest, 
bees ure consumers, not producers. From the 
time the egg is laid, until it is developed intoa bee, 
and the bee is old enough to labor in the fields, is a 
period of about five weeks. Hence brood-rearing 
should be going on briskly that length of time he- 
fore the main honey harvest is expected to begin. 
If ever stimulative feeding is advisable, it is during 
the five weeks preceding the main honey harvest, 
but care must be exercised that no more feed be 
given than is used, or it will occupy combs that 
would otherwise be filled with brood. When the 
honey harvest opens, the hives should be full of 
bees, and the combs full of brood, then the honey 
must of necessity be stored in the surplus recepta- 
eles. If there is room to store much honey in the 
brood nest at the commencement of the honey 
flow, the queen will then be cramped for room in 
which to lay, and the bees will also be slow in com- 
mencing their work in the surplus honey apartment. 


Hivine Bees.—Some apiarists practice clipping 
one wing of each queen. Then when aswarm issues, 
she cannot follow, but crawls about. upou the 
ground in front of the hive. The bee-keeper 
catches, cages, and lays her aside in the shade, 
moves the old hive to a new location, and by the 
time the swarm has decided to return, because it 
has no queen, he has a new hive similar in appear- 
rance to the old one, upon the old stand, and the 
bees, taking it for their old home, enter it, and 
while they are going in, the queen is allowed to run 
in with them. Thus the bees hive themselves with- 
out being allowed to even cluster. An objection 


‘to this method is, that queens are sometimes lost 


in the grass. Whena swarm returns, it sometimes 
enters the wrong hive, and if it makes no mistake 
in this direction, it occasionally clusters all over the 
outside of the hive, and remains there a long time 
before entering. If the queen is allowed to enter 
the hive too soon, she may come out again, think- 
ing, perhaps, that she has not ‘‘swarmed,”’ and the 
bees follow her. There are some indications that 
clipped queens are regarded by the bees with dis- 
satisfaction, and are thus more liable to be super- 
seded. A queen that is iost can often be found 
by looking for the little knot of bees that usually 
accompanies her. If a swarm attempts to enter 
the wrong hive, a sheet can be thrown over the 
hive. If a queen is not given to a swarm until the 
bees begin to show signs of uneasiness, she is not 
apttoleave the hive. When the queen is unclipped, 
swarm will usually soon cluster upen the branch 





of some tree. As the cluster begins to form, it 
should be noticed whether it is in a favorable loca- 
tion for removal. If it is where several branches 
cross, some of them should be cut away with the 
knife or pruning shears, leaving but one branch 
for the bees to cluster upon. If the bees are slow 
in clustering, and more swarms are momentarily 
expected, their movements can be hastened by 
sprinkling them with water, using a fountain pump. 
The hive should be in readiness upon the stand 
that it is to occupy, when, if the branch is one that 
can be spared, it can be cut off with a knife, prun- 
ing shears, or a fine-tooth saw, and the swarm car- 
ried and shaken down in front ofthe hive. Before 
shaking the whole cluster in front of the hive, it is 
better, if possible, tocut off some small twig cov- 
ered with bees, and shake these down at the en- 
trance ; they willat once set up a joyful humming, 
indicating that they have found a home, and when 
the rest of the swarm is shaken down, the bees at 
once start for the entrance in obedience to the call 
of their companions. If this precaution is neg- 
lected, a large part of the bees will sometimes take 
wing again before the entrance to the hive is dis- 
covered, and return to the tree where they clus- 
tered, the queen, perhaps, accompanying them. 
If there is no twig that can be cut off, a quart of 
bees can be dipped off with a dipper, and poured 
down at the entrance. When the bees form them- 
selves into a long cluster, lengthwise of a large 
branch,the best receptacle into which to shake them 
is, a long clothes-basket lined with cloth, and fur- 
nished with a burlap cover, sewed fast at one side. 
When the bees have been shaken into the basket 
the cover is thrown over them, they are carried to 
the hive, and one end of the basket struck upon the 
ground, which shakes the bees all into a heap at 
one end of the basket; the cover is now thrown 
back, and the bees shaken out in front of the hive. 
If several swarms come out at the same time and 
cluster together, an equal quantity of bees may be 
given to each of several hives ; if queens are found, 
they can be caught, caged, and when the bees of 
any hive begin to show signs of uneasiness, a queen 
can be given them. ‘Trouble of this kind is avoid- 
ed with queens that have their wings clipped. 








A New Bee Plant. 
ba ta 


It would perhaps be more accurate to say, a new 
use for an old plant, asa correspondent of ‘‘ The 
Garden”’ (London, Eng.), recommends the well- 
kuown and popular Siebold’s Stone-crop (Sedum 
Sieboldii), as a plant to be grown for bee pasture. 
We do not remember having seen any of the 
Sedums mentioned by our apiarists as of value in 
furnishing either pollen or honey. This Japanese 
Stone-crop is perfectly hurdy, at least near New 
York, and is one of the most ornamental of the 
large genus to which it belongs. Its numerous 
stems, sometimes a foot long, are trailing, or almost 
prostrate. On this account it is often grown in 
hanging baskets, and in pots and pans; it is more 
frequently seen as a house plant than a hardy one. 
It has several excellent qualities for a bee plant, 
being easily propagated, and thriving in poor 
soil; it is also a capital rock plant, and endures the 
longest drouths without apparentinjury. Its clus- 
ters of purplish pink flowers are produced at the 
end of each stem in the autumn months, and last a 
long time. Its late blooming particularly com- 
mends it for apiarian use, as it comes at a season 
when honey-yielding flowers are scarce. The plant 
is kept by florists generally, and may be propagated 
by breaking up the plant and setting out the stems 
singly, or the stems may be cut into pieces two 
inches or less long, and rooted in the usual manner. 

SS 

Farmers’ CLuss.—Farmers’ clubs are a great 
want in the rural districts. We have State and 
County Agricultural Societies, with annual fairs, 
which are good so far as they go, but their meet- 
ings for discussion are generally but once a year, 
and these during fair week, when the attention is 
very much absorbed with Fair matters. We have 
agricultural papers enough, but their circulation 
in many of the farming towns is very limited. 





What is wanted isa farmers’ club, in every town 
or business center, where farmers come to market, 
or to get their supplies, that ‘they may have oppor- 
tunity for a conference, for an hour or two, on 
some topic previously announced, and occasional 
exhibitions of fruits and vegetables, during the 
summer and fall. In this way, the best farmers, 
with their reading, experiments and methods, 
would be brought in close contact with those who 
are in the back-ground, and the business of farming 
be made far more attractive and profitable. Our 
census statistics for the last thirty years show a 
steady drift of our population toward the cities 
and villages. These gain at the expense of the 
agricultural towns. The school house and church 
in many of them are half emptied. There is no 
remedy for this decadence but in the gospel of 
husbandry, taught and illustrated by the farmers 
themselves, who should exalt their own calling, 


—>> 


How to Get Early Garden Crops. 





There are many ways of getting early crops, or 
of trying to get them, such as starting the plants in 
the house or hot-bed, and covering them with glass, 
etc., after they are set out. But when these meth- 
ods are not adopted, there is still a chance to have 
early vegetables anda good garden. It is simply 
to select the warmest and driest soil, and sow or 
plant early. It is not desirable or wise to sow or 
plant the main crops before the soil is in good 
working condition. But for a few early crops on a 
small scale, we can well afford to run a little risk of 
losing our seed by tooearly sowing. One thing 
however should not be overlooked. Do not depend 
on this early sowing, but sow or plant again a 
little later, when the soil and weather are more 
favorable. If the first sowing succeeds, you are so 
much ahead; if it fails, you have lost only the seed 
and your labor. You can well afford to run this 
risk. There are some crops which can be sown 
the moment the frost is out of the soil, with 
little or no risk. Among these we may mention 
peas, cabbage, cauliflower, spinach, onion, lettuce, 
celery, beet, carrot, parsnip, etc. It isseldom that 
thesecrops are hurt by early frost. Last year a 
frost in May desiroyed many cabbage plants, but 
this is a very unusual occurrence. Among the 
crops which we should re-sow without waiting to 
see if the first sowing will escape, are beets, radish- 
es, cabbage, cauliflower, beans and sweet corn. 





Sitting Hens and Early Chickens, 


_ When the hens become broody, they may, with 
care, be moved after dark, to secluded nests pro- 
vided for them, where they will be away from the 
sound of other fowls and be in partial darkness. 
Make the nest of fine hay, cut straw, pine needles, 
or any soft material, a little soil being placed in 
the bottom to keep the shape; many scatter on 
flowers of sulphur to keep off lice. Set but few 
eggs, nine or ten at the most, until the weather is 
warmer, then the usual number of thirteen will be 
quite safe from injury by chilling. Be careful to 
select large, well-formed eggs, and tap them 
together lightly, to make sure of the soundness of 
the shells. Do not now leave all the responsibility 
with the hen, but look after her each day. See that 
she leaves the nest regularly, for food and drink, 
and at the same time, if the eggs are not clean, 
wash them with lukewarm water. If the eggs are 
fresh when they are set under the hen, twenty-one 
days should finish incubation. Do not disturb the 
hen during the last twenty-four hours of incuba- 
tion, except to take out the shells from the 
chicks that have already been hatched. 

When the chickens are twenty-four hours old, 
take hen and chickens from the nest, and place 
them in a coop already prepared for them with dry 
sawdust or some fine litter on the bottom. Feed 
the hen well with all she will eat of corn or dough 
before giving the chi¢kens their first meal of 
crumbs and boiled eggs, otherwise the hen, who 
will be very hungry, will leave but little for the 
chickens. Keep the hen as quiet as possible for a 
day or two, until the chickens get a little stronger. 
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Later, give nourishing food and feed quite often, 
While others are praising their favorite breeds of 
of fowls, I cannot let the old reliable Light Brahmas 
pass unnoticed. I believe there is no other fowl 
so well fitted to fill the place of ‘‘the farmer’s 
fowl” as these. They are profitable, both in the 
matter of dressed poultry and in their product of 
eggs. They are handsome in form and marking, 
easily kept in confinement, and when allowed to 
roam do not dig up the garden like the smaller 
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IMPROVED CHICKEN COOP, 


breeds. They almost never acquire the bad habits 
of the more active breeds, such, for instance, as 
feather-pulling or egg-eating, habits which come to 
uneasy, nervous fowls in search of something to 
keep them busy. The cockerels are large and dress 
well quite early, and when the pullets are a year 
old, make the best of sitters and mothers. When 
bred low with short legs, they are not clumsy, 
and a full-grown fowl will require no more food 
than those of smaller breeds. Having made some 
slight improvements in chicken coops, which may 
interest others, I enclose sketch which will show 
for itself. The coop is to have an extra drop- 
door of wire netting, to be turned back in the 
daytime and to be dropped in front at night, to 
protect the hen and chickens from skunks and 
other night prowlers. The drop-door of netting 
should be so hung as to lie flat upon the roof of 
the coop. By. B; 
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A Self-Closing Cattle Stanchion. 


Tho sketches of a self-closing cattle stanchion, 
which is simple, cheap and durable, with directions 
for making it, aresent us by F. H. McFarland, 
Lamoille Co., Vt. In the engraving, one of the 
stanchions is shown open, and the other two closed. 
The pieces d, e, f, g, and h, are immovable, a, b, ¢, 
being the movable stanchions. The device consists 
of three strips, two inches wide, and three-quarter 
inch thick, fastened to one upright piece by means 
of two bolts, d and 6; the length of the strips is 
regulated by the distance between the stanchions. 
Bolts are also used at a and ¢, the bolt at ¢c passing 
through a small block, two inches thick, which as- 
sists in moving the upright piece. A similar block, 
é, is also placed on the movable stanchion, upon 
which the block at ¢ rests when the stanchion is 
closed. The fastening jf, and the piece c, are so 
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SELF-CLOSING CATTLE STANOHION, 









arranged as to fallin place at the same time. It 
will be seen that the animal not only fastens her- 
self in place, but she is doubly secured by the 
pieces fandec. (The block at e may be omitted if 
desired, and the device be used with the fastening 
J; only). A badly hooked cow is often the result of 
careless hired men, and such carelessness is ob- 
viated by the use of the abpve arrangement. A 
cow takes her place in the open stanchion, and in 
trying to get at the feed below, presses against the 
piece a, brings ¢ to place, and closes the stanchion. 
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Are You Ready for Cholera? 


Cholera last year ravaged portions of the Old 
World. Judging from former visitations of the 
epidemic, it is probable that it will appear in this 
country during the coming summer. Large cities 
are already improving their sanitary condition, and 
Congress has established a National Board of 
Health to aid the States in repelling an invasion of 
the cholera from abroad. Not only should ports of 
entry and crowded populations be in a defensive 
condition, but small communities ought also to 
protect themselves. Indeed, this is a matter that 
interests every householder in the land. The 


question, ‘‘ Are you ready for the cholera?” ap- 


peals to ‘‘you,”’ on the farm, as well as to “ you,” 
in the paved and sewered streets of the city. 
While we do not know all about the cholera, one 
fact is definitely fixed: It is encouraged by decom- 
posing animal and vegetable matter—everything 
comprised in the inelegant but expressive term— 
filth. The first step, in city or country, is to look 
tothe house and its surroundings, and place them 
in complete order. It is the wastes of our daily 
lives that constitute the source of danger. Out- 
side of well ordered cities, there is rarely complete 
provision for disposing of 
the wastes of the family. 
On the farm, the arrange- 
ments for getting rid of 
these wastes, not merely 
covering them out of 
sight, but depositing them 
where they can do no 
harm, are usually most in- 
adequate. It is not rare 
to see an expensive house, 
with an open sink-drain 
leading from the kitchen 
at the rear, a constant 
menace of typhoid and 
other diseases, and offer- 
ing an open welcome to 
cholera. The house itself 
may have its damp cellars 
and unhealthy rooms. Air, 
sunshine, and the white- 
wash brush, will soon 
cure these. The surround- 
ings of the house are of 
more importance, as the 
family wastes are removed 
from the house with usu- 
ally little care as to what 
becomes of them afterwards. The family wastes 
are of three sorts. First, garbage—the kitchen 
solid refuse, including ashes. Second, liquid 
waste—kitchen slops, washing water, etc. Third, 
the wastes of the human body. Leaving the other 
wastes to another time, we call attention to the 
wastes of our bodies as the most dangerous of all, 
and at the same time the most readily disposed of. 
Nothing can be more inadequate for the purpose 
than the ordinary privy vault. It is not only a con- 
stant offence, but a continuous source of danger, 
its contents often contaminating wells at the dis- 
tance of a hundred feet or more, and bringing 
disease and death into the family. Dangerous at 
all times, the privy vault is especially to be dreaded 
in time of cholera. There is but one thing to be 
done with a privy vault—abolish it! Do this at 
once, before hot weather. It is impossible to 
mend, improve, or make it tolerable. Fill it up 
and be done with it. The substitute for the vault 
is the earth closet. If the small house that has 
stoud over the vault is more convenient than any 
other place for the earth closet, use it. Such build- 
ings are usually eye-sores, and the filling up of the 
vault removes all excuse for the unsightly presence. 
An earth closet may be placed in any convenient 
room; one may be partitioned off ina shed, in a 
barn, or other out-building, or the closet may oc- 
cupyasmall roominthe house without unpleas- 
ant results. The material required is dry loam, 
not sand, but good soil, the stiffer the better. Dry 
this earth thoroughly, by spreading it on a plat- 
form of boards in the sun. When dust dry, pass it 
through a sieve to remove lumps, stones, etc., and 














store in barrels or boxesin a dry place. Where 
coal is burned, sifted ashes will answer in place of 
dry earth, but wood ashes must not be used. For 
the closet, self-acting ones, in which the weight 
of the person liberates the dry earth from a hopper,, 
may be purchased if preferred, but a simple and. 
inexpensive closet may be made at small cost,, 
that will answer as well as the most costly affair. 

The following engraving and description of & 
home-made earth closet, are sent us by Mr. Charles: 
F. Wingate, Sanitary Engineer, New York City.. 
This simple form of earth closet can be constructed 
at slight cost by any householder. The body is a. 
plain pine box. Its sides are not over fourteen 
inches high ; its depth is eighteen inches, measur- 
ing from front to back, and its length is about. 
thirty inches. It is divided into two compartments, 
one eighteen by eighteen inches, and the other 
eighteen by twelve inches. The larger of these 
compartments has no bottom; the smaller has a. 
tight bottom. On top there are two covers. The 
lower cover, hinged to the upper edge of the back, 
extends across both compartments. In this is. 
cut the seat, of the usual pattern, over the center 
of the larger compartment. The upper cover 
is hinged to the lower one, and may be raised inde- 











HOME-MADE EARTH-COMMODE, 


pendently. It is made the size of the larger com- 
partment only; both covers have a little overhang, 
to facilitate lifting them. Such a box, if made by 
a carpenter, will cost anywhere from two to three 
dollars, according to the amount of finish put on it. 
The receiving vessel isa galvanized iron coal hod, 

as large as will stand in the larger compartment. 
with the covers down. The smaller compartment. 
is filled with dry earth, coal ashes, peat dust, or 
whatever else is used asa deodorizer, and a little 
hand shovel or scoop is laid in. The closet is then 
ready. Once in use, it will never be given up. 





Tre Enps or Ears or SEED Corn.—The Direc- 
tor of the New York Experiment Station seems to 
have settled the question of the comparative value of 
seed corn, selected from different parts of the ear. 
Some farmers Giscard the seed from the tip ends, 
others that from the buts, because the rows some- 
times grow crooked. Inthe experiment, seed from 
the tip end of the ear was planted at one end of 


the rows of corn, seed from the but at the other ~ 
end, and seed from the center of the earin the © 


middle of the rows ofcorn. The tip kernels yielded 
the most good corn. The but kernels yielded 
more good cornthan the central kernels, and the 
merchantable ears were distinctly heavier, yet the 
but kernels furnished more unmerchantable corn 
than did the central kernels, and the central kernels 
more than the tip kernels. From experiments 
continued a second year, the conclusion was 
reached that ‘‘seed corn was equally good from 
either portion of the ear, certainly that the tip 
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kernels are fully equal to other kernels for plant- 
ing.’’ The experimenter who insisted upon the 
planting of all the kernels of the best ears selected 
from the field, as essential tothe perpetuation of 
any variety in its purity, may be about right. He 
believes it, and shows his faith by his works. 








The Jersey Cattle Boom 
—< > 

The American Jersey Cattle Club was organized 
in 1868, and their register was opened for the use 
of the members of the club and other breeders of 
Jersey cattle, The first volume of their register, 
published in 1871, shows five hundred and thirty- 
nine bulls, and one thousand four hundred and 
twenty-seven cows and heifers. The second vol- 
ume, published the year following, shows nine 
hundred and seventeen bulls and two thousand 
four hundred and forty-seven cows and heifers. 
This does not show the whole number of Jerseys 
in the country at that date, for there had been im- 
portation of stock from the Channel Islands by a few 
enthusiastic breeders, many years before that. The 
number in the register at the present time is not far 
from twenty five thousand cows and heifers, of 
which at least ten thousand are supposed to be 
dead, leaving about fifteen thousand as the avail- 
able means for multiplying the stock in its greatest 
purity. There are many other Jerseys in the 
country of good private record, owned by men of 
wealth, who do not care for pedigree, and prize 
them mainly us family cows. There are many 
others of pure blood and good record as butter 
makers, whose pedigree cannot be traced to regis- 
tered animals of the club, either in this country or 
in the Island of Jersey. A faultless pedigree is so 
much prized that no intelligent breeder will invest 
in the stock for the purpose of breeding and sale, 
unless they can be entered in the register of the 
American Jersey Cattle Club. Practically, we are 
shut up to the animals registered by this club, and 
to those importations that are qualified for its 
register. The club has grown from a handful of 
men, forty-three in number, residing in the Atlan- 
tic States, toa large and influential body, hailing 
from almost every State inthe Union. The fee for 
membership has advanced frém ten dollars to a 
hundred dollars, and the finances are flourishing. 
The leading aim of the best breeders now seems 
to be to breed for the butter record. This is so 
much the case, that the great majority of Jersey 
cows that have a record below fourteen pounds of 
butter a week, are comparatively cheap, while those 
with a record of fourteen pounds a week, upwards 
to twenty-five and thirty pounds a week, are com- 
paratively high. Those at the top of the scale are 
sought for and bring fabulous prices, or what would 
be called such afew years ago. Great emphasis 
is put upon their butter record, and the condition 
of the tests, as to rations and previous feed of cow, 
continually grow more precise and satisfactory. 
The aim is, to show the value of a given animal on 
a specified value of rations, as a machine for mak- 
ing butter, or what the cow will do on grass alone, 
in flush feed. These tests are made under the 
supervision of the club, or under the direction of 
“such witnesses as secure impartiality and give en- 
tire confidence in their correctness. These butter 
records of the Jerseys are quite remarkable, com- 
pared with the average yield of common cows. 
They are remarkable especially, as showing the 
prepotency of bulls. The record of the butter 

yield of the descendants of Albert 44 shows: 


20cows making 2 Tbs. of butter and a fraction in Udays 
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There are numerous other records quite as good 
or better than this. Mary Ann of St. Lambert, 
shows eight hundred and twenty-eight pounds in 
three hundred and three and a half days, thirty-six 
pounds in seven days. The Rioter Alphea family 
shows a butter yield of seven hundred and seventy- 
eight pounds in eleven months and six days, and of 
twenty-two pounds in seven days for Eurotas. In 





the descendants of Imp. Rajah, 340, we find Donan, 
1485, with a record of twenty-two pounds in 
seven days. Animals with such records do not 
quite bring their weight in gold or silver, but they 
are very expensive. A firm of enterprising farmers 
in Pennsylvania, with abundant capital, have 
started to raise Jerseys of this type, and are con- 
fident of success. For their best two bulls the 
service fee is one thousand dollars. Their best 
bull is out of Eurotas, with the record of seven 
hundred and seventy-eight pounds of butter and 
one calf in one year, and the price paid for him 
was twelve thousand five hundred dollars, when he 
was six weeks old, a price quite unknown in Jersey. 

The rearing of the best type of Jersey cattle is 
not to be looked upon simply as a speculation, or 
as an amusement of men of large wealth, but as 
an honest endeavor to improve the dairy cows of 
the whole country, and to increase the yield of 
butter. The census of 1880 shows fifteen million 
cows in the United States, with a yield of one 
thousand three hundred million pounds of butter, 
and four hundred and fifty million pounds of 
cheese. The butter at twenty cents a pound was 
worth two hundred and sixty million dollars, 
and the cheese at eight cents a pound, thirty-six 
million dollars. The value of the butter is as 
seven to one, showing this to be the main thing in 
the dairy industry. It is far within bounds to say 
that the displacement of the present race of scrub 
cows by the Jerseys and their grades, will double 
the yield of butter and improve its quality. Sta- 
tistics show that the average yield of the common 
cow is less than one hundred and fifty pounds of 
butter, while that of the registered high-class Jer- 
sey cattle is over three hundred pounds a year. 
The breeding of this stock cannot fail to be a 
safe and profitable investment while grass grows 
and there is a demand for “ gilt-edged’’ butter. 





Staten Island “ Jerseys” 
—— 


Staten Island, comprising one of the sixty coun- 
ties of New York State (Richmond), lies down the 
bay, six miles from this city. It is about twenty 
miles long, five miles wide, and with its picturesque, 
diversified surface, presents a scene of surpassing 
loveliness and beauty. Ex-Governor Hoffman re- 
marked to the writer that after travelling for three 
years over the world,he saw no place so picturesque 
and attractive as this ‘‘Gem of the Sea,’ lying in 
the Narrows of New York harbor. While the 
coustry seats of many wealthy Metropolitans dot 
the shore, a large share of the island is still occu- 
pied by the farms of the descendents of the original 
settlers, and the census returns show that the farm 
crops of this county contribute largely to make up 
the great aggregate of the agricultural productions 
of the State. Among other agricultural features, 
Staten Island is noted as the home of one of the 
most important herds of Jersey cattle in the 
country, that of Mr. A. K. Johnston, at Prince's 
Bay. The herd comprises forty-five animals, each 
one being recorded in the Register of the American 
Jersey Cattle Club. Our artist, Edwin Forbes, pre- 
sents on the following page, portraits of some of 
the prominent members of the herd. Among the 
noted strains comprised in the herd are the “ Sig- 
nals,’ represented in the engraving by ‘‘ Aralon.”’ 
The celebrated ‘‘ Stoke Pogis’’ family is conspicu- 
ous in “* Ric Rac,”’ a beautiful son of ‘“‘ Stoke Pogis 
5th.” His portrait is prominent in the engraving. 
“ Regina Belle’? worthily represents the ‘“‘ Regina” 
blood. This animal was purchased as the most 
thoroughly in-bred ‘‘ Regina-Touqueville Queen ”’ 
heifer in the country. She was selected to stand 
for her portrait. ‘‘Island Pet 2d,’ is a daughter 
of ‘‘Farmer’s Glory,” and an amimal of rare 
»eauty, as her picture shows. ‘“‘ Fair Starlight,” 
the remaining cow in the engraving, made upon a 
test trial, seventeen pounds, seven and a half 
ounces of butter in seven days, as recorded in 
Maj. Campbell Brown’s ‘“ Book of Butter Tests.” 
The butter-making ability of other cows in the 
herd will be tested when opportunity offers. The 


remarkable butter-making quality of Jersey milk is 
well known, though its quantity is not large, even 
at the flush. This richness of the milk the Jerseys 








impress upon their grades, and a Jersey grade 
usually has a larger flow than a pure-bred with the 
latter’s rich quality of milk. Hence the grade 
cows are of great value for the dairy. Mr. John- 
ston’s farm is not conducted primarily for its dairy 
products, but is designed for the breeding of 
thoroughbred stock—a necessity if we would pro- 
duce high-class grades. As a maker of butter only, 
the grade Jersey calf is valuable, and may beara 
value of two or three times that of “‘ native ” dairy 
stock. The thoroughbred calf, on the other hand, 
has a larger value as a breeder, and a heifer calf 
rarely sells for less than one hundred dollars when 
weaned. A calf of some of the noted butter making 
families, will readily bring several thousand dollars, 





Sea-Weed as a Manure. 


See 

In the shore towns and iu the districts pene- 
trated by tide-water streams and coves, sea-weeds - 
of various kinds are much used for fertilizing the 
land. There is great difference in the character 
and value of this marine vegetation, the most 
valuable coming from rocky shores and deep wa- 


_ ters, and the less valuable from the flats and bays, 


where fresh water mingles with the tides. The 
Eel-grass (Zostera marina), which is not a true alga, 
or sea-wrack, grows abundantly both in shoal, 
brackish water and in the sea, but is the Jeast valua- 
ble of sea-weeds. The Rock-weed (Fucus vesiculosus) 
takes its common name from its strong attachment 
to rocks and boulders that are found on many 
parts of the coast. The Ribbon-weed (Laminaria), 
also called Kelp, and the ‘‘ mosses,’’ so beautifally 
colored, grow in much deeper water, and are con- 
sidered the best of all for dressing the land. These 
weeds are torn up from the bottom by the storms 
in winter and spring, and borne by the tides and 
winds in immense quantities to the shores, where 
they are stranded within reach of the farmer’s 
teams. The stay of sea-weed upon the shore depends 
both upon the form of the beach and the presence 
of rocks to prevent its return to the sea when the 
tide recedes. On some beaches it has to be gather- 
ed at every receding tide, and piled in heaps be- 
yond the reach of the water. In sheltered coves 
hundreds of loads are often gathered after a single 
storm. It sometimes remains for many weeks. 
The value set upon this fertilizer differs very 
much in the localities where it is within easy 
reach. In some places the beaches are leased, and 
the wrack is carefully gathered and removed sea- 
sonably to the yards, or to the fields where it is to 
be plowed in. Inother districts all that lodges be- 
low high-water mark is free to the first comer, and 
is removed in boats and scows. It just pays for 
gathering. Large quantities of it are taken from 
the shores of islands, and sold in the neighboring 
parts, at from one to two dollars a ton. The anal- 
ysis of the ash of these weeds shows a large per 
cent of potash, and it is found to bea very valuable 
fertilizer for the potato and the turnip, and other 
root crops. In the villages, where the weed is 
landed and offered for sale, there is an increasing 
demand for it for use in village gardens, as well as 
upon the farms lying back in the country six or 
seven miles. Mixed with the mud taken from 
shallow coves, when it is gathered with rakes in 
scows, it makes a good absorbent for the cow yard 
and pig sty. It is sometimes used as a top-dress- 
ing for grass land, but this must be attended with 
considerable loss of ammonia, as it decays rapid- 
ly. The most economical use of it is, to spread it 
broadcast upon Jand that is to be immediately 
plowed for corn and potatoes, or other main crops. 
It is a favorite fertilizer for the rutabaga and sweet 
German turnip crops. A drill is opened with the 
plow, the furrow is filled with the weed, and then 
covered by turning two furrows over it. The 
mangold and sugar beet may be profitably raised 
in the same way. This covering the fresh gathered 
weed with a few inches of earth leaves nothing to 
waste. We have found it to be an excellent fer- 
tilizer for asparagus, spreading it upon the surface 
of the bed and forking itin. We have used it for 
forty years, and with the addition of superphos- 
phate or bone-dust for top-dressing, desire no bet- 
ter general fertilizer. CONNECTICUT. 
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Walks and Talks on the Farm. 
New Series.—No. 11. 


JOSEPH HARRIS. 
a 

**Few farmers,” said the Doctor, ‘‘ appreciate 
the real.value of a piece of rich grass land. It is 
not merely that such land will produce double the 
amount of grass, but you get the grass when most 
needed. You get a good bite early in the spring, 
and during a severe drouth, when other pastures 
are dried up, this piece of land will be green and 
produce the richest of rich grass.”—‘ I think I 
understand what you mean,”’’ said the Deacon. “It 
is like putting three horses to a plow; on the 
lighter and sandy portions of the field, two horses 
would do the work, but on the heavier portions, 
they have hard work to get through, and it is these 
parts that need the best plowing. But plowing 
with two horses is not so serious a mistake as using 
poor points. I know a man who spends more time 
in writing than he does in plowing. He says-‘ go,’ 
rather than ‘come.’ He starts his man at plowing, 
and as it happens to be sandy land near the gate, 
and the plow goes in deep and turns up a nice fur- 
row, he goes back home thinking it is all right. 
He does not know that as soon as the plow strikes 
the hard ground, it skims along the surface two, 
three, or at mostfour inches deep. The points are 
good enough for the sandy knolls, but too much 
worn to take hold of the clay.’’ ‘ Of course,” 
added the Deacon, with a quiet smile, “‘ you do not 
know to whom [refer. Imerely mention the fact as 
an illustration of what I take to be your meaning 
in regard to the rich piece of grass land. Ordinary 
grass land produces a fair crop in a good season, 
but not when grass is most needed. It will grow 

on the sand, but not on the clay.” 





A New Jerscy farmer writes: ‘‘ I want to ask 
your opinion concerning prices of grain, etc. 
Wheat here in Belvidere brings ninety cents per 
bushel; rye, sixty-five cents, and corn forty-five 
cents to forty-eight cents. Shall I sell or hold on? 
I do not need the money.”” Lucky man! If I had 
plenty of money and a good granary, I would not 
sell a bushel of good wheat for less than one dollar 
per bushel.—“ And you are such a sanguine mor- 
tal,’’ said the Deacon, ‘‘ that I do not believe you 
would sell for that.”,—‘‘At any rate,” said I, 
“when a staple article of universal consumption 
lixe wheat is below the cost of production, I 
should be in no hurry to sell unless it was incon- 
venient to hold it.” 





Here is a letter asking for some suggestion about 
growing seeds. “You ought to write a book on 
the subject,” said the Doctor. ‘‘It is a shame for 
this great country to import so many seeds and pay 
twenty per cent duty on them, besides freight and 
other expenses.”—‘‘If you raise anything,” said 
the Deacon, ‘and take it to a seedsman, he will 
give you nothing for it. I grew a lot of Hubbard 
squashes last year. I could not sell the squashes,and 
was advised to get out the seed. I didso, but what a 
time we had! It was acold, dirty job. And when 
we got through I tried to sell the seed. The year 
before, I was told the seed was very scarce, and I 
paid one dollar and fifty cents per pound for it. 
But when I offered it for sale, I was told that there 
was a great crop and they did not need it at any 
price, but finally offered me forty cents per pound 
for it! If there is any one who wishes to raise 
seeds, they can have an entire monopoly of the 
business, so far as I am concerned. I would rather 

_ raise corn and potatoes and beans and even wheat, 
than bother with such work. And so with cucum- 
ber seed. I was told great stories about the profits 
of growing good cucumber seed. But I was not 
told how much work it is to clean it. No more 
seed-growing for me.’’—‘ Nevertheless, Deacon,” 
said I, ‘‘there is money in it. I could give youa 
hint worth a lot of money in regard to cleaning 
cucumber, melon, squash, tomato and other seeds 
that have to be fermented before they will separate 
from the pulp. Puta little brewer’s yeast in the 
barrel. You will be astonished at the saving of 

- time and labor. The seeds drop to the bottom of 


the barrel and will be white, clean and entirely 
free from mucilage. After you get started, you can 
get yeast of your own from the fermenting barrel. 
This isa secret that you will not find in the books.”’ 
**No man can hope to be a large and successful 
seed-grower all at once. With the exception of 
peas and beans, it is necessary to keep different 
varieties separate. And it is better, as a rule, fora 
seed-grower to make a specialty of a few kinds. 
Beets, carrots, cabbages, onions, parsnips, celery, 
turnips and salsify, must be grown one year and 
set out the next yearfor seed. With the exception 
of onions, it is not necessary to sow the seed as 
early as would be desirable if your object was to 
grow the crop for ordinary purposes. Large, full- 
grown roots or large heads of cabbage are not 
necessary. Mangels or beets, to grow bulbs for 
seed, can be sown as late as the first week in July. 
My own plan is, to sow in rows twenty-eight inches 
apart and cultivate between the rows with a horse- 
hoe. The plants in the rows can be left much 
thicker than when the crop is grown for stock. 
But you want rich land and the crop roust be kept 
clean. Harvest the crop before the crowns are hurt 
by frost. The secret of keeping the roots safe 
through the winter is, to mix plenty of soil with 
them in the pit. We set out the beets or mangels 
in rows three and a half feet apart and six to twelve 
inches apart in the rows. Cover with mellow soil, 
so that the crown is about an inch below the sur- 
face. ‘Yield per acre?’ That varies greatly. 
Last year, on a piece of rich land, I had one hun- 
dred and six bushels of seed on an acre and a quar- 
ter, or about eighteen hundred pounds per acre. 
‘Profits ?? Figure for yourself. On paper they 
are liberal. In practice, I have not got rich at the 
business and never expect to. That is the fault of 
the man and not of the business. Garden beans 
are sometimes a profitable crop. They have this 
advantage over most otber seed crops—they do not 
readily mix and you can grow several varieties in 
the same field. For some years, common white 
beans were worth as much per bushel as the seeds- 
men would pay for garden varieties, and the result 
was, that many growers gave up raising the garden 
varieties, and this spring all the varieties of wax or 
butter beans were quite scarce, and the growers 
could readily get three dollars or four dollars per 
bushel for them. The cultivation is precisely the 
same as for ordinary field beans. Sweet corn for 
seed must be grown with care. Only one variety 
can be grown in the same field. The late varieties 
are difficult to cure. They must be planted early, 
on good land, and the crop well cultivated. The 
early varieties do not yield so well, but are much 
more easily ripened and preserved in good condi- 
tion. Potatoes area good crop fora young farmer, 
ambitious to be a seed-grower, to commence with. 
We know a farmer who finds the business of raising 
new varieties decidedly profitable. He sells to his 
neighbors, rather than to the seedsmen. A young 
seed-grower will be somewhat astonished at the 
price a seedsman asks and is willing to pay! But 
let him not be discouraged on‘this account. He 
will sooner or later get a chance at the seedsman, 
and pay him back in his own coin.” 





‘*The best time to sow plaster on clover,’? said 
the Deacon, “is either early in the spring or during 
dry weather in May. In the latter case, the plaster 
sticks to the leaves, more or less, and seems to re- 
vive them.’’—‘“ Yes,” said the Doctor, ‘I have 
often noticed how much good plaster does on 
clover during our usual early summer drouth. One 
bushel to the acre is sufficient, but two or three 
bushels, where it is cheap, can be sown to advan- 
tage.”’—‘‘ Since we have got in the habit of using 
superphosphate for corn,’’ said the Deacon, ‘‘ the 
old practice of sowing plaster on corn, when it is 
just out of the ground, is becoming Icss and less 
common. But I have seen wonderfully beneficial 
effects from its application.’’—‘‘ Such methods,” 
said the Doctor, ‘‘ must go. The application costs 
more than the plaster. I like to see our good Ger- 
man neighbor plant his field of corn with a wheat 
drill and fertilizer attachment. He breaks upa 
piece of sod land, harrows it and rolls it, and har- 





rows it again, sometimes the way of the furrows 











and then at an angle of. about forty-five degrees. 
He has all the modern harrows, including the 
spring tooth, the Acme, and the revolving disc 
harrow, and what is better, he uses good horses 
with them, and seems to know by instinct when is 
the best time to use them. He is always ahead of 
his work. When the ground is ready and the 
weather suitable, he starts the drill, and by night a 
field of a dozen acres is allin and done. Last pose | 
I noticed that while two of the boys drilled in the 
corn, the father and daughter planted potatoes on 
the headlands. Each tool, implement, plow, drill, 
hoe, pail, bag and basket was taken home and put 
in its proper place. The gate of that field was 
closed. The work was done.’’—‘‘ Not quite,” said 
I, ‘for I distinctly recollect that the next day one 
of the boys got a quantity of white twine and 
strung it on poles on the lower parts of the field, 
where the crows were most likely to pull up the 
corn. Still what you say is true. When the work 
was done it was done, and well done, and the whole 
energy of the farm was directed to the next job.’” 

“What do you think of the plan of mulching 
potatoes,’ asked the Doctor, ‘‘to check evapora- 
tion and keep the soil moist during our dry, hot 
weather ?”’—“‘ It isa good thing,’ said I, ‘if put. 
on two or three inches thick between the rows, so. 
as not only to keep the soil underneath moist, but. 
to kill the weeds; and there is no better material 
than fine earth.’”»—‘‘ What nonsense,’”’ said the 
Deacon. ‘‘ How are you going to get such a mass of 
earth for a mulch? Three inches of such earth 
spread three inches thick over an acre, would 
weigh five hundred tons. No doubt such a cover- 
ing, evenly spread, would keep the soil quite moist, 
but how are you going to get it ?’—“ A good horse- 
hoe,” said I, ‘‘run through the rows once a week, 
until the soil is fine and mellow, three inches deep, 
willfurnish this splendid mulch at a comparatively 
small cost. And this same mulch is equally good 
for cotton, tobacco, corn, beans, cabbages, beets 
and turnips.” 





’ 


“‘Tsawa man the other day,” said the Squire, 
‘“‘who wanted to’ buy onion sets. He offered me 
two dollars and twenty-five cents a bushel for 
them. He says there is no trouble in raising them; 
all you have to do is to sow the seed very thick on 
the poorest land you have, so that they will not 
grow too large. The smaller the sets, the better.’* 
—‘‘This is the popular notion,” I said, ‘‘but in 
my experience, the larger they are the better, pro- 
vided they do not run up to seed. Those who buy 
sets, like them small because they go farther, but if 
you raise your own, it is better to set out good 
sized ones—say half an inch to an inch in diameter. 
I think, too, it is a great mistake to suppose that 
they should be raised on poor land. On the cou- 
trary, it is hardly possible to make the land too 
rich. There is quitea demand for sets, and itis 
surprising that people do not grow their own. 
There is no real difficulty. Make the land as rich 
as you can; sow in rows not less than fifteen inches. 
apart,and drop fifty seeds in each inch of row. 
Sow as soon as the frost is out of the ground ; keep. 
the crop scrupulously clean, and pull the onions in 
August.’’—‘‘ Do not forget,” said Willie, ‘to put 
on nitrate of soda and superphosphate. We never 
had them half so good before we used the nitrate.”” 
—‘‘ Willie is right in this, but doubtless you can 
make the land rich enough by using plenty of ma- 
nure. The richer the land and the more seed you 
sow the better. I sow mine with a drill, and quite 
frequently, at the end or commencement of the 
row some seed is spilled, or when using such a 
large hole, three or four times the usual quantity 
is dropped in an inch or two of row. But I do not. 
recollect ever seeing thesets spoiled by being too 
thick. Of course, in these places, the tops wither, 
and some of the onions die, and the sets are very 
small, but many people prefer small sets.’’ ‘‘ How 
much seed would you sow to the acre ?”’ asked the 
Squire. ‘‘ Fifty seeds to the inch of row, is about 
as indefinite as you can put it. It is a common 
fault with all you writers ’—‘‘I would sow not 
less than fifty pounds to the acre,” I said, “but I 
do not know that that is any more definite than 
fifty seeds to the inch of row.” 
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White Pigs—Large, Middle and Small 
Breeds. 
fasts a 

Notwithstanding the superiority of some of the 
black breeds of pigs, and in spite of the fact that 
the color, unlike beauty, is not even ‘‘ skin-deep,”’ 
the blackest pigs dressing quite as white as the 
whitest, there is, in this country, in the Northern 
States at least, a prejudice against black pigs. In 
the Southern States, in localities where the pigs 
run at large, and the Paint-root grows, it is black 
pigs or none at all. White pigs, if they feed upon 
Paint-root (Lachnanthes tinctoria), become com- 
pletely blind, and their hoofs drop off, while the 
black pigs can eat the plant without apparent in- 
jury. This singular fact accounts for the preva- 
lence of black pigs in many Southern localities. 
There are counties in England in which there is a 
prejudice against white animals, aud others in 
in which only black pigs are tolerated. While in 
the Western States the prejudice against swine 
that are black, in whole or in part, is rapidly disap- 
vearing, it remains quite strong in many of the 
older States, where those who keep but few swine, 
or whoraise the ‘‘ family pig,” almost invariably 
prefer white animals. Notwithstanding that the 
black pigs present some of the most striking illus- 
trations of skilful breeding, and are the perfection 
of form, and of swinish beauty, people are preju- 
diced against them by early associations. Their 
first knowledge of pigs was gained from white 
ones, and in their minds, white is the proper color 
for pigs. The number of so-called breeds of white 
pigs known in England, was at one time very 
large ; a slight variation, such as we may expect in 
a strain, was given a distinctive local name, and 
called a breed. English breeders took a long step 
in simplifying pig nomenclature when they grouped 
pigs by their colors and sizes, and .gave us large 
and small black breeds, and large and small breeds 
of white pigs. In 1852, a well known English 
breeder exhibited at one of the important fairs, 
several pigs of extraordinary merit, but too large 
to be judged among the small white breed, and not 
large enough for the Large Whites. The animals 
were so remarkably fine that they could not be 
disqualified. The judges met the difficulty by 
making a third class, calling it the Middle White 
breed. Since then, while only the large and small 
black breeds have been admitted, the white pigs 
have three breeds, the Large, Middle and Small 
White. The white breeds have descended mainly 
from the old Yorkshire breed, one of the Jargest, 
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Fig. 1.—sMALL WHITE PIG. 


pigs ever known, and one of the coarsest and 
worst. Its legs were extremely long, with weak 
loins, and it was very long from head to tail; the 
color was chiefly white, and its abundant, rather 
bristly hair, long and curly. The animals yielded 
@ coarse, flabby flesh, of poor quality. The im- 
provement in this breed commenced early in the 
present century, and resulted in producing the 
leading white breeds of the presentday. In the 
course of years, several nominal white breeds have 
been merged into this,and are now no longer known. 
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The first step in the improvement of the old York- 
shires, was to introduce a cross of the white Leices- 
ters. This breed was nearly related, and equally 
large, but had a smaller head, erect ears, was 
lighter boned, and had finer hair than the other, 
and is now rarely met with. Among other large 
breeds known in certain districts of England, were 
the Lancashire, Cheshire, Lincolnshire, Westmore- 
land, Cumberland and Norfolk, nearly all of which 
have been absorbed into the Improved Yorkshire, 
or Large White. The Lancashire is said to have 
been the nearest to the old Yorkshire in type, and 
equally large. The Lincolnshire was of enormous 
size, with large bone and coarse flesh. It was very 
hairy, had a long snout and huge, flapping ears, and 
noted for its hardiness, and for being very prolific. 





Fig. 2.—MIDDLE WHITE BREED. 


The Westmoreland pig was notably ugly, with 
huge legs, bony flanks, and took on flesh siowly. 
It was, by various crosses that the pig was obtained 
which is now no longer called improved Yorkshire, 
but Large White, by the breeders of England. It is 
now the most popular breed in England. This 
breed has been bred to some extent in this coun- 
try, and its popularity is increasing. It is also 
esteemed in France and Germany. Individual 
animals have attained to an enormous size. A 
boar has been exhibited in England that weighed 
one thousand two hundred end thirty-two pounds, 
and a dozen sows were shown together, having an 
average weight of one thousand one hundred and 
twenty pounds. A pig at seven months has dressed 
two hundred and fifty-five pounds, and one at twelve 
mouths, at four hundred and eighty-nine pounds. 

The Small White breed, or small Yorkshire, was 
derived from the old Yorkshire in a similar manner 
to the Large White breed—by various crossings, es- 
pecially with the Cumberland, hence it is some- 
times called the York-Cumberland breed. The 
breed has a short head, with short, erect ears; its 
chest is deep, its back broad, and it has short legs, 
with fine bone. The engraving, figure 1, is a por- 
trait of a Small White pig, and shows the peculiari- 
ties of the head. The animal is ready to fatten at 
any size, and may be converted into roasters, 
small pork, or small bacon. It is noted for the 
small proportion of bone to the quantity of flesh, 
and its flesh is of the finest quality. The ordinary 
weight is from two hundred and eighty to three 
hundred and forty pounds, and has been known to 
reach five hundred and twenty pounds. The Mid- 
dle White breed, the introduction of which has al- 
ready been mentioned, is intermediate in all re- 
spects between the Large and SmaJl White breeds, 
and unites the good qualities of the two. It was 
produced by a cross between the large and small 
whites, with a dash of Cumberland blood. The 
Middle Whites are about the same size as the Berk- 
shire, and not so heavily boned. Figures 2 and3 
are portraits from life, by England’s great delineator 
of animals, Harrison Weir,and show the type of 
head preferred by breeders. They are of the cele- 
brated sow, ‘‘ Holywell Pride.’? The short, broad 
face, with a slightly dished snout, are much ad- 
mired by breeders. The skin of the animal is 
marked by a few blue spots, but the hair upon 





them is white. The Middle Whites have been tested: 
to some extent in this country, and are highly es- 
teemed, especially as family pigs. They are special 
favorites with the pork packers, who claim that. 
animals of this breed yieid larger proportionate net. 
weights than any others grown for theiruse. The 
flesh is of the finest quality, and evenly spread. 
over the whole frame. Those who object to black 
pigs should be able to find an animal suited to 
their purposes in one of these three white breeds. 








Important Points in Cranberry Culture. 
alii 


At a recent farmers’ meeting in Boston, the cran- 
berry cultivators were well represented and gave 
us the results of their experience for the Jast few 
years. The heavy frost of May 81, 1884, destroyed 
the crops of such cultivators as could not protect. 
them by sudden flowing, and added about one-third 
to the price of the crop. The Cape Cod men took 
the lead in the discussion, and the information im- 
parted will be of great value to all cultivators of 
this crop, and to the amateurs who wish to invest. 
capital in cranberry land. With suitable conditions, 


this crop can be made just as sure as any grown” 


upon the farm. The difficulties in the way are now 
pretty well understood, and the cultivator can in- 
vest his capital with full confidence of success. 


THE CAPITAL REQUIRED depends upon the size 
of the bog, the community in which it is located, 
the nearness of sand or gravel, and the thorough- 
ness of the preparation for planting. Where the: 
business is well developed, as on Cape Cod, and 
improved cranberry land is worth a thousand dol- 
lars an acre, peat bogs are very much higher than 
in districts where the business has not been 
started. In many places such land is almost 
worthless and can be had forasong. When the 
land is purchased, experience shows that it costs. 
from two hundred and fifty dollars to three hun- 
dred and fifty dollars per acre to clear the bog 
of brush, ditch it, cover it with Sand or gravel, and 
plant the vines. There are instances where the cost. 
has run up to eight hundred dollars and a thousand 
dollars per acre. It is of little use to start in 
the business of cranberry culture without capital 
enough to command all the conditions of success.. 

SurTaBLE Lanp.—While cranberry vines will 
grow on upland, and on any poor, wet land, the- 
territory is very limited where the vines will uni- 
formly mature fruit. A peat bog threaded by a 
brook, and so situated that it can be flowed and 
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Fig. 3.—MIDDLE WHITE BREED, 


drained at pleasure, is the best sort of Jand for this 
crop. Sand or gravel in the near vicinity, are also. 
very important items if we study economy in the 
enterprise. A muck or peat bog with clay soil 
underneath and clay around the ba 
be a good investment for this crop. 
cranberries grow naturally about the edges of 

water that may flood portions of the bog during 
the winter, and where swamp huckleberry brush 
and maples grow upon the dryer portions, are 


considered favorable, But however well satis- 
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fied the amateur may be with a proposed location, 
it will be folly for him to invest his capital before 
he has invited an expert, who has been for years en- 
gaged in the business, to look over the grourd thor- 
oughly, and obtained his opinion of the capabilities 
of the place. Such advice cannot fail to pay, and 
may save the beginner many thousands of dollars. 


CAPACITY FOR FLOWAGE AND DRAINAGE.—These 
are essential to uniform success. Flowing the bog 
in winter, say from November to May, aud again 
early in June for two or three days is the best 
remedy for the insects that prey upon the leaves 
as well as upon the fruit, and it is also a protec- 
tion against frost, both in spring and in the fall, 
before- the fruit is mature. In a large bog of ten 
acres or over, yielding a hundred or more barrels 
to the acre, worth ten dollars a barrel, a small for- 
tune may be lost in a single night in early Septem- 
ber for want of water in store in a pond up the 
stream to cover the vines and fruit. The natural 
rainfall will not meet this want. The stream run- 
ning through a bog should be permanent, and 
large enough to carry a mill. A reservoir should 
be made a short distance above the plantation, 

“sufficiently large to contain water enough to flood 
the ripening fruit in a few hours at pleasure. 


FLowaGe A RemMEpY FOR THE Worms.—It has 
been proved that the fire worm, which preys upon 
the leaves of the cranberry, and thus destroys the 
crop, is not killed by flowing in winter. Leaves 
were taken from the water in early May, put under 
a glass, kept in the sun, and the eggs hatched in a 
few days. This shows that the eggs are laid the 
previous season, and also shows the necessity of 
flowing early in June, after the eggs are hatched, 
to kill the young worms. This brief flowing is also 
fatal to the fruit worms, which are so destructive 
to plantations that have no protection from water. 


SAND OR GRAVEL, AND How Mucu ?—The earlier 
practice in coating the bog after it had been cleared 
of turf and levelled, was to use sand, as clean as 
could be found. It was proclaimed that this was 
essential and that there was no substitute. It is no 
longer an experiment to use gravel without screen- 
ing, and without care to remove stones two or 
three inches in diameter, except upon the surface, 
where they might interfere with the planting and 
with the cultivation of the vines. One object in 
covering the peat is to check the too Juxuri- 
ant growth of the vines, and to prevent tbe growth 
of grass and weeds. The stones favor this end. 
Another object is to hasten the ripening of the 
berries in September. Whether sand or gravel be 
used, it should be taken from the subsoil, and be 
as free from seeds of all kinds as possible. This will 
save much labor in cultivation. The best cultiva- 
tors now advise a coating of six to eight inches 
over the peat. The vines will not come so early 
into bearing, but the fruit will be more abundant 
when it comes, and the plantation will Jast much 
longer. The cranberry business has passed its ten- 
tative stage, and is a safe investment for capital. 





Potting Strawberry Plants. 
—<>_- 

A simple method of turning old tin cans into 
contrivances for potting strawberries is furnished 
by “H. H. H.,”? of Adams Co., Iowa. He writes 

us: ‘‘ Unsolder the cans, and 
cut into pieces of about three 


by seven inches. Turn back | 


one-quarter of an inch of each 

end, so that when the strips 

are bent around, they will 

clasp together, as shown in 

the engraving. In potting, the 

contrivance is placed on the 

PLANT-POTTER- ed near the runner, and press- 
ed into the ground with the sole of the foot. The 
sharp edges allow it to push through the soil easily. 
Arunner is placed in the center of the cylinder, 
and held by a stick or stone, which also serves to 
mark the place. When the plants are well rooted, 
the tin pots are taken up, unclasped, and the ball 
of earth placed in the new bed provided for it.” 








Points in Selecting a Plow. 


J. M. STAHL. 
—<>>— 


Success in cultivation depends more upon the 
plow than upon any other implement. If the 
plowing is poorly done, it carnot be atoned for by 
harrowing or rolling. Good plowing depends upon 
the plow and the plowman; especially upon the 
former, yet no other farm implement receives less 
attention in its selection than the plow. Much of 
the excellence of a plow depends upon the shape 
and curve of the moldboard. Figure 1 shows a 
good moldboard. Figure2,a poorone. It will be 
noticed that the former is long and gently curved ; 
the latter is short and sharply concave. The first 
use of the share and moldboard is to act as an in- 
clined plane, and instead of the soil being moved 








the bulge pulls against the side and in the other 
case against the bottom of the furrow; andin both 
it increases the draft and makes the plow hard to 
manage. Figure 6 shows another misshapen point, 
not at all exaggerated. Here the point is bent 
around toward the land-side, and the plow will jump 
along, the point continually drawing it too far into 
the land, while the guide-pin will have to be set to 
pull it out. Figure 7 shows the point bent down- 
ward. This will make the plow “dip.”? When the 
ground is very hard it may be necessary to have 
the point thus bent, but it is to be avoided when 
possible. Figure 8 shows a plow with which it is 
impossible to do good work; yet this form of 
share is very common, especially in the case of old 
shares, as the course of all the work of many 
blacksmiths is to produce just the result shown in 
the cut. This share will draw into the land both 





MOLDBOARDS AND PLOW POINTS—GOOD AND BAD FORMS. 


along the inclined plane, the inclined plane is | 


moved under the soil. Still, this does not affect the 
law that the resistance will be in proportion to the 
quotient obtained by dividing the length by the 
hight. The reader can see at a glance that the 
draft of the plow with a moldboard like that in 
figure 1, will be much less than that of a plow having 
a moldboard as shown in figure 2. To the former, 
the soil will offer scarcely half the resistance it will 
to the latter, and other things being equal, the 
former is much the better plow, and instead of other 
things being equal, they are in its favor. Thus be- 
cause the soil offers less resistance to the first 
moldboard, that will last longer. It will also turn 
the soil better. The reason why the second 
plow is hard on the team, is because it elevates the 
soil twice as high as is necessary. Such a plow fre- 
quently pitches the earth eighteen inches above the 
level of the furrow. This is apparent in plowing 
sod, many pieces of sod being turned turf up- 
wards on the surface to grow again, just as the 
weeds of old land are brought to the surface to grow 
at once. The first plow elevates the soil no more 
than is necessary to turn it properly, and as the 
moldboard is but slightly curved, the ground is 
turned gently, without pitching, and laid inverted 
in the furrow. The second plow is totally unfit for 
breaking sod ; not only will it wear out the team, 
but it will break the sods and pitch them in every 
position—on edge, at right angles with the furrow, 
and with the sod upwards. But the first plow will 
lay a continuous sod upside down in the furrow. 
Hence the ground can be harrowed in any direction 
until it is well cut up, without dragging turfs to 
the surface, and the work will make that solid 
seed-bed essential to the best plant growth. Sod 
plowed with the second plow will be almost as 
green after harrowing as before breaking, and will 
be full of holes and make a very poor seed-bed. 

For a plow to do good work, the edge of the 
share must be a straight line, as shown in figure 3. 
The lower edge of the land-side should also be 
perfectly straight. When a good plow is placed 
upon a level surface, every point of the edge of the 
share and of the land-side will touch the surface. 
Any deviation from this is fatal to the steady, even 
running of the plow. But some blacksmiths do 
not know this, and get both lines crooked, as do 
many who know the lines should be straight, but 
are too careless to keep them so. Figure 4 is a fair 
illustration of a point one sees on a plow surpris- 
ingly often, whenit is considered how effectually it 
will destroy the perfect running of the plow. This 
shape is produced by hammering too much on the 
upper side of the point. Figure 5 shows another 
misshape often given the point. It is bulged out 
at the side instead of the bottom. In one case 





below and at theside, making an added draft twice, 
on account of the double friction. Such a plow is 
hard on the team and cannot run steady. Careless 
blacksmiths not only destroy the proper shape of 
the share, but they burn it until it becomes brittle 
or soft. It is easier to heat the metal than to ham- 
mer it out when cold, and thus the share is warped 
and drawn out of shape and deprived of its temper. 
The only remedy for this is to let such blacksmiths 
severely alone. There are enough good smiths who 
will do their work properly. If your land is stumpy, 
get a plow with a wooden beam and upright. If 
these parts be of iron they will soon get “ sprung” 
in twisting around stumps, and besides the metal 
makes the plow very heavy to lift around. But for - 
smooth ground, especially stubble avd sod, the 
iron beam and upright are the better. These may 
seem small matters, but they have much to do 
with workmanlike plowing, and what is quite as 
important, the ease and comfort with which the 
team, whether of horses or oxen, can do the work, 





Have You a Plow Shoe? 
—<>>——— 

The following instructions, with accompanying 
sketches for making a plow shoe, are from Theo- 
dore Goodrich, Union County, Ill.: Take an oak 
board two feet long, six inches wide and two 
inches thick. Round off one end as shown in the 
figure ; cut a groove in the center with a gouge, as 
shown at a, and round up the under side like a 





PLOW SHOE. 


sleigh runner, as shown at 6. Take a piece of oak 
board six inches wide, ten inches long; one inch 
thick, taper to a point, and hollow the under side 
as shown at cin the engraving. Fasten this on the 
oak board at a, with wrought nails well clinched, or 
better still, nuts and bolts, heads countersunk on the 
under side. Place the plow upon the shoe, and slip 
the nose of the plow under the cap, and it is ready 
to be drawn tothe field. This plow shoe will be 


‘found easy to make, and a great convenience when 


transporting the plow from one part of the farm to 
another, as it protects the share from contact with . 
stones or gravel, and prevents injury to the point. 
It also avoids the tearing up and disfiguring the 
roads, seen where plows are moved without a shoe. 
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The Trout Pool. 


The scene represented iu the engraving is one 
that will appeal to every follower of the angler’s 


art. If asked to locate it, he may say that the pic- 


ture recalls a scene in the Adirondacks, or perhaps | 


that it is like a tributary of the Restigouche, in 
the backwoods of Maine. 


doned for being incredulous. Tbat such a spot 
could have remained in its original wildness, is due 
to the fact that the early settlers acquired large 
tracts for their suburban residences, and these 
have descended from one generation to another un- 
changed, to the present time. The ‘‘ Trout Pool”’ 
is upon the tract selected py the Park Commission, 
to form the Bronx Park of the future, and one of 


| 


pleasure, but in the skill required to tempt the 
wily fish from its retreat, and the adroitness called 
forth in landing it by a slenderthread. The know- 
ing ozes do not find it necessary to go to the wil- 
derness fora day’s sport. There are in Westches- 
ter County, and on Long Island, streams within 


| easy reach of the city, which, though their deep, 


If told that this bit | 
of primeval nature is directly upon the present | 
borders of the City of New York, he might be par- | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


still pools are barren to the bunglers, will this 
month respond to those skilled in the “‘ gentle art ” 
with satisfactory returns in both sport and fish. 





soo 


Knowing How and When to Drain. 


W. H. COLEMAN. 


After reading on elaborate work on tile-drainage, 
one is impressed with the idea that this is the per- 
fect and only way to drain, and unless governed by 
a wise forethought, he is very likely to launch out 





But suppose you have your clay and not your 
fall, the land lying nearly level? It is evident that 
deep drainage will not answer. There is no magic 
about the tiles themselves. You may dig your 
drains skilfully and lay the tiles perfectly, but if 
there is no outlet, there will be no action, and the 
soil will remain unchanged. If the tiles are laid 
shallow, then there is danger of interference by 
the plow. We knew a nursery field of this sort 
where it was difficult to get a sufficient fall, and 
though every care was taken, the outlet pipes 
would fill with sediment, and the mains, where 
they traversed swales, would be knocked out by 
the plow. During the five or six years that the 
field was in use, there was little apparent good 
resulting from the drainage. Even the surface 
water continued to stand in the holes made by 
digging, long after it should have passed away, 








our editors in his daily drives about New York 
frequently catches views of it from the road. 
The tract comprises lands extending from half to 
three-quarters of a mile on both sides of that small, 
but most picturesque river, the Bronx, and includes 
portions of the Lorillard, Neale, and Lydig estates. 
These lands have descended unchanged to the 
present representatives of those families,and as tres- 
passers have been, in a great measure, excluded, 
the stream offers to the skilled angler as favorable a 
field for his sport as he could wish. It is a pecu- 
liarity of the trout, that it must be ‘‘ wooed and 
won,” by the true sportsman. In such a stream 
as the one under consideration, the ‘‘ pot’’ fisher- 
man may try in vain, and he will declare that the 
stream has been “ fished out.’? The skilful angler 
knows by intuition just where the ‘‘ speckled beau- 
ties’’ like to hide ; he approaches their retreat with 
respectful caution, and selecting a fly according to 
the season, makes a cast, which the veteran trout, 
that has turned with disgust from so many baited 
hooks, cannot resist, but he at once rises to the fly, 
‘as if willing to be caught, knowing'that he will fall 
into hands that will “handle him as if they loved 
him.” It is not in the number, or weight of his 





capture, that the trae sportsman finds his keenest 


TROUT POOL OF THE BRONX. ° 


Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


into extensive and expensive schemes of drainage 
not fitted to his soil and consequently not yielding 
the return which a simpler plan might have done. 

Tile-drainage is good inits place. John John- 
ston, with his farm of heavy, white clay, on the 
eastern bank of Seneca Lake, holding water like a 
bow], freezing out the winter grain, hindering the 
spring start and stunting the growth of corn, did a 
wise thing when he imported a few Scotch tiles 
and tools and made and Jaid the first tile-drains in 
America. The jeering neighbors who rode by his 
farm, wagging their heads at ‘*Old Scotch John- 
ston burying crockery under ground,”’’ lived to sce 
that cold soil warm up and respond to the novel 
treatment in early crops and generous yields, leay- 
ing a balance in the owner’s pocketbook, which 
changed laughter to sober inquiry, and led to. an 
humble imitation of the man they once derided. 

For heavy clay, with a good fall and outlet, there 
is no question about the wisdom of draining deeply 
with tiles. Not only is surplus water drawn quickly 
off, but the solid clay becomes loosened and aera- 
ted, and the rich rainfalls are drawn through the 
soil, leaving the fertilizing treasures which they 
have gathered in their passage through the air 
where the crops can speedily take hold of them. 





When we turn to loam and gravel soils the ques- 
tion of drainage becomes still more open. A loamy 
topsoil underlaid by gravel is self-draining, and 
tiling would almost be an impertinence. Such is 
the character of the land in many localities where 
the rolling surface continually lifts into hillocks 
and mounds of gravel, and numerous brooks wind 
through the intervales. An excellent farmer, living 
in such a section, experimented in drainage for 
some time, using stones, as tiles were not at hand, 
and finally concluded that underground drainage 
was not needed by his land. The soakage rains 
were carried away without any trouble, but the 
crops were sometimes hurt by floods and sudden 
storms. He adopted another plan. In laying down 
his fields to grass, he took pains to lay the lands in 
the direction of the waterfall, and widened and 
finished the dead furrows by hand, converting 
them into broad, shallow waterways which carried 
off easily, yet slowly, the surplus storm-water, 
while allowing a reaper or mower to be driven 
easily over them. The plan proved a perfect suc- 
cess, and in a few years there was not a rod of un- 
improved or unproductive land upon his farm. A 
brook ran irregularly across these lands, leaving 
elbows and corners of swaley, swampy ground, 
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The owner cut a straight channel for the brook, 
then, going to one of the gravel-knolls before men- 
tioned, and which lay conveniently near, he plowed 
and scraped down gravel enough to cover the low 
ground two feet deep, which in a few years became 
a beautiful meadow, while the knoll was reduced 
to a gentle swelling in the surface of the ground. 

Thus by study of the character of his own soil, 
judicious expenditure of labor and use of the means 
right at hand, this farmer brought his fields up to 
the highest point of productiveness. When he 
took the farm it barely supported fifteen cows ; 





the eight foot spaces; they should not quite touch 
the ground ; fasten them to the boards with nails 
and to the wire with short staples. These strips 
can be made of poles or saplings, and the stakes 
of short or crooked pieces from the posts. To 
attach the man-proof part: If the brackets are 
of wood, nail them to the posts, sawing off the 
horizontal arm to fifteen inches from the top wire, 
as in figure 4; stretch the wire and fasten to the 
end. If the brackets are of iron (fig. 2), spike the 
horizontal arm to the top of the post, then put up 
the barbed wire loose under the oblique arm, and 





Fig. 1.—ONE PANEL OF IMPROVED WIRE FENCE. 


when he completed his treatment of the land, it 
carried easily thirty to forty. We commend his 
example to all land-owners about to drain, or other- 
wise permanently improve their ground. A careful 
study of the conditions under their feet will rectify 
the conclusions drawn from books, and save per- 
haps many hundred dollars of useless expense. 





Cheap and Effective Barbed Wire Fence. 


ae 
Mr. I. C. Early, Nelson Co., Va., sends us 
sketches of a fence, which he thinks obviates all 
the objections to ordinary barbed wire fences. 
He says: This fence has been in use on this farm 
for a year, and though the stock of the neighbor- 
hood are noted for their troublesome propensities, 
and had never seen a wire fence before, not an ani- 
mal has been hurt by it, and the wires are as taut 
as when first stretched. The improvements in 
this fence consist, first, in having two six-inch 
boards at the bottom. Second, in placing the 
wires very close together. It being necessary to 
have barbs only on one side of each space between 
the wires, plain galvanized wire may be used for 
every alternate strand, thus greatly lessening the 
expense. Third, by the use of strips and short 
stakes, the posts may be placed thirty-two feet 
apart, and the fence remain as perfect asif the 
posts were every eight feet. Fourth, to make the 
fence man-proof, I make use of a bracket of three- 
eighth-inch iron, or of one by two-inch wooden 
strips. The form of the brackets is shown in figures 
2,3and4. A barbed wire is attached to the short 
arm of the brackets, which are fastened to the posts 
in such a manner as to stretch two wires on the same 
horizontal plane, and fifteen inches apart. The 
material required for each panel of the fence shown 
in figure 1, are : Two posts, three barbed wires, two 
plain wires of galvanized iron, No. 12, two six-inch 
boards, sixteen feet long, three stakes about three 
feet long, and sharp- 

—S~ ened at one end, four 

“ Vv strips, four feet long, 

and one and one-half 
inch square. To build 
the fence: Lay off 
the ground by setting 
small pegs eight feet 
apart, then dig the 
holes, and set the 
posts at every fourth 
peg. Drive the sharp- 
ened stakes into the ground at the three pegs be- 
tween the posts, so that the top of the stakes will 
be nineteen inches above the ground. Nail the 
boards on the first stake near the ground, and the 
second one three inches above the first. Then 
mark off the place for each wire on the first post, 
fasten the bottom wire, and put up as far as the 
first stretching post; then add the other wires, 
using first a barbed wire, and then a smooth one. 
The wires should be fastened to the posts with 
long staples. The strips are to go in the middle of 








Fig. 2.—IRON BRACKET. 





stretch it. Then spike the foot of the oblique arm 
to the post, and slip the wire into the angle, and 
close the bracket by masbing the arms on the wire. 
Figure 3 shows the method of attaching the ircn 
bracket to the post. 


i> 


Birds and Fruit. 
il 


Inquiries as to what will keep the fruit-stealing 
birds from the cherries have already come and 


| we shall soon have the same concerning grapes. 





We welcome the birds while they are nesting, for 
in feeding their young they destroy a vast number 
of caterpillars. When the young are fledged they 
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ATTACHED BRACKET. 


Fig. 4. 
WOODEN BRACKET. 


and their parents are ready for the ripe cherries, 
and partake of them so freely that it becomes a 
question if it would not have been as well to let 
the insects destroy the crop at the outset. If we 
are to have cherries, grapes and other fruits it be- 
comes a matter of importance to know what to do 
with the birds. It is admitted that all birds are 
not equally destructive. We find that when fruit- 
growers in convention discuss the character of in- 
dividual birds, there is very little agreement. 
The trellises of the vineyard afford ample protec- 
tion to the birds, and they very often do much 
mischief before they are noticed. Aside from 
the radical measure—powder and shot, other meth- 
ods have been proposed. On the vineyard of the 
late J. Knox, near Pittsburgh, Pa., a small wind- 
mill was so arranged that it would set in motion a 
series of clappers that would make a great noise. 
This was found to accomplish the work effectively. 
In England especially, with trees that are trained 
to walls, or as espaliers, nets are used to protect 
cherries and other fruits from birds. The use of 
living cats to scare away birds is said to have been 
successful. The cat is provided with a collar to 
which several feet of small chai is attached, At 
the other end of the chain is a ring, large enough 








to slip over a strong stake driven in the ground 
near the tree. The cat being thus allowed consid- 
erable freedom of motion, the birds do not know 
that she cannot climb the tree, and keep at a re- 


spectful distance. A cat tethered in a similar man-. 


ner to a wire stretched horizontally to give more 
freedom is said to keep birds from strawberries. 





oe 


Specimen Orchards, 
THEODORE GOODRICH, UNION CO., ILL. 
eae 

Of all classes of business men, fruit-growers 
should be the slowest to take things from hearsay. 
Nothing but demonstrable facts should satisfy them. 
Their business is dealing with “futures,” too far 
remote to be trifled with. They plant trees to 
bear fruit, not next autumn, like a field of corn, but 
five or twenty years from now. Hence they must 
be very sure that the tree they plant this spring is 
not only of the best age and shape, but of the va- 
riety best adapted to their purpose. . How are they 
to know this? Only in one way—by actual experi- 
ment. A grower sees a beautiful specimen of fruit, 
and finds it highly recommended. The fruit pleases 
him ; as a specimen it seems perfect ; but unfor- 
tunately it was grown many miles away, or in an- 
other State, and how is he to know it will succeed 
on his farm? The soil may be different, perhaps 
the climate is also. His only sure way will be, 
to buy five or ten trees, plant them in a specimen 
orchard and see. In due time he will know whether 
to plant that variety by the hundred, or dig up the 
trees he has. If every one of his neighbors also 
had a few trees on trial, their united testimony 
would be conclusive for that locality. This should 
apply to small fruits as well. The ‘Big Bob” 
may be the biggest of strawberries, but how can 
we know it is the best for us, if not by actual trial ? 
Let each grower set apart a plot of ground fora 
specimen orchard, and each year add several new 
varieties. Give an average amount of care and 
cultivation, and carefully note the growth, babit 
and peculiarities of the trees, and finally the fruit 
of each. The writer has such an orchard of trees, 
gathered from four States. It comprises new va- 
rieties and “‘ promising seedlings.’’ The trees are 
not yet large enough to bear, but if the future 
profits equal the present pleasure of comparing the 
different trees, the venture will be a very satisfac- 
tory one, to say nothing of the information gained. 


A Cooler for Setting Milk. 


The advantages of the deep setting of milk at a 
low temperature can be enjoyed by means of the 
simple cooler described by A. H. Strohbehn, Scott 
Co., lowa, who sends the sketch from which the 
engraving is made. To make the cooler he says: 
‘Take six pine planks, two inches thick, twelve 
inches-wide and six feet long ; four boards sixteen 
and a half inches long and twelve inches wide, and 
construct a box with the ends gained in witha 
groove a quarter of an inch deep. Place a rubber 
strip between the planks and clamp with rods and 
bolts to make as tight as possible. Provide a lid 
to keep out dust and to shade from the sun. Place 





A COOLER FOR SETTING MILK. 


a faucet at the bottom by which to run off the 
water when it has become warm. Set the cooler 
near the well whenee cold water can easily be drawn 
and keep the cans of milk submerged in the water. 
If there is a supply of ice, the temperature of the 
water may be still further reduced, and the cooler 
rendered more efficient. A box of the size here 
given will have room for three twelve-gallon cans.”’ 
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The giant among the spiders is the Great Bird- 
catching Spider (Myyaleavicularia), of Surinam and 


Cayenne. There are other 
species, but none of them 
equal this in size. Its body 
is two inches long, and 
when its legs are spread, 
it measures eight inches 
across. This, and related 
species, form the group of 
Bird, Bush or Strangler 
Spiders, so called because 
they destroy small birds ; 
though some, on negative 
evidence, deny that they 
capture birds,the evidence 
of several observers es- 
tablishes it as undeniable 
fact, Bates found one of 
these spiders engaged at 
this occupation. Over a 
deep crack in the bark of 
a large tree, he saw a solid 
white web, in which two 
small birds (linnets) were 
eaught. One was dead, 
the other, immediately 
under the spider, nearly 
so. After driving the 
spider off, he found the 
dying bird covered witha 
dirty liquid, that had been 
exuded by the monster. 
But Mr. Bates states that 
his observations were new 
to the inhabitants of 


The Great Bird-Catching Spider. 


| have two bent hooks at the second joint of the 
front pair of legs. They have four air holes at 
| the base of the abdomen, and only four spinnerets, 





THE LITTLE STONE OWL. 
Engraved after Brehm for the American Agriculturist. 


The Little Stone Owl. 


The Stone Owls (Athene) are small, have a 
of which two are very small. A large species | rather large head, a short, strongly bent, hooked 


bill, which is compressed 
sidewise. The toes are 
powerful ; the wings are 
short and rounded, and 
the tail short. The feath- 
ers lie close to the body, 
and cover the legs sparse- 
ly; the toes have only 
a hair-like growth on 
them. The Little Stone 
Owl (Athene noctua), is a 
common European spe- 
cies. It is a handsome, 
harmless bird, to which 
the superstitious ascribe 
all kinds of mischievious 
deeds, and among the 
ignorant, this little owl is 
considered a bird of ill 
omen. It is eight to nine 
inches long, and twenty 
to twenty-two inches 
spread ; the wings are-six, 
and the tail three inches 
long. The upper part of 
the body is a deep, mouse- 
gray, irregularly spotted 
with white, the face is 
grayish-white, the lower 
body whitish, and has 
longitudinal stripes of 
brown spots; the wing 
and tail feathers, of the 
same color as the upper 


Brazil, who call these and similar, somewhat com- | of Mygale is common in Texas, where it is called | part of body, have rust-yellow spots, which form 
mon spiders, ‘‘ Crab Spiders.’’ Only a few of the | ‘‘Tarantula.’’ The Tarantula of Southern Europe | five indistinct bands across the tail. The eyes are 
species live on trees or bushes, but in holes in the | belongstoa different genus. The interesting Trap- | sulphur-yellow, the bill greenish-yellow, the feet 
walls, under eaves of houses, and they are some- | door spider of California is a species of Mygale. | yellowish-gray. The young birds are of a deeper 
times seen on the walls of buildings, under stones, | This makes a conical nest in the ground, lines it | color than the old ones. The little owl has many 


and in subterranean bur- 
rows. One strong, brown 
species (Mygale Blondii), 
of South America, easily 
distinguished by two 
yellow stripes on the 
legs, builds a burrow, 
slanting downward into 
the soil, overa foot in 
length. The walls of 
this are covered with a 
silken web, and toward 
evening the spiderawaits 
its prey at the opening. 
The animal retreats 
when heavy steps come 
near, but at any attempt 
to capture it, is always 
ready to bite, and to 
strike its powerful, 
sharp claws into one’s 
finger. The wound is 
painful, but not fatal, as 
has been often stated. 
One of the Great Bird 
Spiders was kept alive 
for over a yearin a glass 
jar. It completely de- 
voured small garden 
frogs,chewing them into 
a pulp which it swallow- 
ed, leaving nothing. The 
Great Bird Spider is 
pitch-black, with rusty 
brown or red hair, and 
has a coppery red feit on 
the flattened end-joint of 
the legs. A characteris- 
tic of the genus (Mygale) 
is the closely set, eight 
eyes, all of the same size, 
and placed in this x 
form. They have strong, 





THE GREAT BIRD-CATCHING SPIDER. 
Engraved after Brehm for the American Agriculturist. 


enemies, among them 
the hawk and weazel, 
the latter stealing the 
eggs when it can get at 
them, All smaller birds 
follow the Stone Owl in 
a noisy manner, and 
teaze it in all kinds of 
ways. For this reason 
it is made use of by 
bird-catchers, who keep 
one of the owls cooped 
up ina field, and place 
their traps, etc., near 
by. This owl is very 
useful in destroying 
mice and insects. In 
some parts of Europe, 
tamed Stone Owls, with 
cut wings, are kept in 
gardens. Besides Stone 
Owl, the bird is known 
in various parts of Eu- 
rope as Sparrow, Lark, 
House, Barn, and Funer- 
alOwl. The Burrowing 
Owl, of the country west 
of the Mississippi, is 
also an Athene (Spheotyto 
of some naturalists), A. 
cunicularius, It is about 
the size of the bird 
above described, but has 
longer legs. This owl is 
very abundant in the 
towns of the prairie 
dogs, the burrows of 
which serve as shelter 
to which it can retreat, 
and as a nesting place. 
Its rapid movements are 
in marked contrast with 
those of the sluggish 


long and closely-haired legs, the front pair being | with silk, and closes it with a closely-fitting lid, | rattlesnakes, which also live in the burrows. Un- 
as long as the longest hind pair,and the males | which it holds down and excludes its enemies. | like most owls, this is most active during the day. 
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A Cottage Costing $1,500. 
D. W. KING, ARCHITECT. 
—f>— 


This simple and unpretentious design has seven rooms 
with all necessary halls and closets, The building is adapt- 














——_— 


Fig. 2.—¥RONT ELEVATION. 


ed fora small family, and makes an excellent farm resi- 
dence: There is a cellar undcr the hall and parlor only. 

The hight of the cellar is six feet six inches; of the first 
story nine feet; and of the second story eight and one- 
half feet. The cellar is excavated to a depth of three feet, 
and the loose earth used in grading 
about the walls at completion, so as to 
leave two and one-half feet of the 
foundation exposed. The foundation 
walls and chimneys are of hard brick, 
laid in cement mortar to the top of the 
ground; to be laid in best lime mortar 
from thence, except chimney tops, 
which are also to be laid in cement. 
All with close joints, washed down 
with dilute acid and stained with lin- 
seed oil and venetian red—flues sepa- 
rate to the top with all required thim- 
bles set in the brick-work. Blue-stone 
sills and coping provided and set in 
cellar windows and area. The inside 
walls and ceilings are hard-finished on 
two coats of best brown mortar and 
scasoned lath, all angles made solid 
and true. A brick cistern, six feet in, 
diameter and eight feet deep, is built 
in the rear of the house, with vitrificd 
earthen drain connected with the lead- 
er, and has an overflow pipe, domed top 
and flagstone cover ; eight inch walls 
and bottom plastered on the inside with 
Portland cement,and has a proper filter. 

The frame is of sound, seasoned spruce timber, framed, 
raised and braced in a secure manner. The floor beams 
and studding are sixteen inches from centers; the rafters 
twenty inches from centers. Each tier of beams is 
thoroughly bridged with one row of cross-bridging placed 
in the middie of each span, Headers and trimmers 
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Fig. 4.—FmRsT sTORY. 


abont stairs and chimney breasts are to be of donble 
thickness. The exterior walls and roofs are sheathed 
with one inch, dry, surfaced lumber ; the side walls are 








papered, and clapboarded with clear, white pine beveled 
clapboards, and the roofs shingled with best cut white 
pine shingles. The lower ends of rafters are dressed and 
exposed to view, the cornice formed by nailing tongued 
and grooved roofing boards upon the upper side, with the 
surfaced side down, with a neat moulding at lower ends 
of rafters. The hood over the front coor, cornerboards, 


beltand base courses, gutters, outside steps, cresting and ; 


finials are all of white pine, as shown on the drawings. 
The cellar window frames are of plank,all others have one 
and one-eighth inch jambs and blind-hanging stiles, two 
inch rabbeted sills,and one and one-half inch sashes, all of 
dry, white pine. The sashes are glazed with double thick 


glass and balanced with weights, with the exception of 


windows in the hall, which are hinged. All windows 
have outside blinds of white pine. 

The floors throughout are of good quality, seven-eighths 
by four inch tongued and grooved mill-worked white pine, 
driven well together and blind-nailed to each bearing. 
The cellar stairs are of plank. The main stairs are of 
clear pine with six inch turned ash newel, and one and 
one-half inch ballusters, with a three by four inch rail. The 
door jambs are one and one-eighth inch thick, with 
stops planted on, moulded architraves, turned corner 
blocks, plinth blocks, and wall mouldings to mitre with 
top member of base. Beveled hardwood saddles are put 
to each door with rubber-tipped door stops where 
required, Pantry is fitted with four shelves and one 





Fig. 1.—corTaGe costing $1,500.—PERSPECTIVE VIEW. 


dozen hooks. Wardrobe closets have one shelf and one 
dozen black japanned iron hooks, The doors are of sea- 
soned clear white pine, paneled and moulded both sides, 
except the closet doors, which are moulded one side 
oniy. The outside doors are two inches thick, glazed as 
shown. Closet doors are one and one-quarter inch 
thick, all other doors one and one-half inch thick. All 
to be hung with heavy, loose-joint, japanned iron butts, 
with brass-faced mortised locks, brown mineral knobs 
and suitable roses, drops and escutcheons; front door 
lock has night latch and black porcelain knob and bronze 
rose, drop and escutcheon. 

All outside and inside wood work and outside metal 
work have two good coats of white lead paint, a!l 
knots covered with shellac, and other defects stopped 
with putty before painting. The colors outside are 
in shades of brown, inside work as directed at time of 
painting. A suitable galvanized iron kitchen sink and 
suction pump, properly connected with the cistern, is 
placed in the kitchen. All flashings, leaders and lin- 
ings of gutters to be of I. C. charcoal tin. 


Estimate of House Costing $1,500. 


50 cubic yards excavating, @ DSc coseseukeowinsss $ 

214 feet stone footin Gs 
13,000 bricks, furnished and laid, @ 

40 feet bluestone sills, steps, and coping. @ 30c.. 12. 

450 square yards plastering, 
5,500 feet framing timber, @ $15 @ M 

Gms tot age y sheathing boa oards, @ $27.........46 


: 
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ounds sneathin paper, 
eet coms white pine +e RENTS 
2 o00 feet white pine T and G flooring, @ $27 # M.. 

"482 white pine clapboards, @ 20c....... : 
1 cellar window. ye eT sae 
2 casement windows, @ 25. 

10 windows, complete, ¢ 

11 doors, complete, @ 

: doors, complete. @ 
1door, complete......... 
Stairs, complete 
Pump and sink, complete.. 

5 kegs nails, $3. 

Hardware, not included above 
a work and leaders......... 
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Hints for Country Home Builders, 
a ae 
In the erection of a farm house or country residence 
there is always a choice to be made in the location, and 



































Fig. 3.—REAR ELEVATION. 


too much care cannot be exercised in selecting the site ; 
afew feet in either direction may prevent damp cellars, 
and future malarial or typhoid fevers. Dry, gravelly, 
sandy or rocky soils, that have not been built upon, are 
undoubtedly the best. Clay soils are 
objectionable on account of dampness, 
and made ground, composed of rub- 
bish, should above all be avoided. The 
summit of a hill is too exposed, and 
the bottom of a hill too damp; hence 
a position midway between these ex- 
tremes, or a gentle rise of ground, is to 
be preferred. The building should be 
so placed that the living room shall 
look to the south, or to the southeast. 
A few trees, not so near as to exclude 
the sunlight, will afford shade during 
the heat of summer, and protection 
from the winds in winter, besides re- 
lieving the barren surroundings of 
isolated houses. Where the prevailing 
winds are violent, it will be well to 
plant a proper shelter belt of ever- 
: greens. While many evergreens will 
“answer the purpose,the Norway spruce, 
on account of its rapid growth, its 
dense branching, and its perfect hardi- 
ness, is perhaps best suited to this 
purpose, Instead of planting a single 
row of trees, where the land is abun- 
dant it is better to plant several 
rows. Set the first row ten feet apart, the second at the 
same distance, alternating with the first, and the third 
row alternating with the second. If space can be 
afforded for but a single row, 2 more immediate effect 
can be produced by planting the trees nearer together. 
The young trees may be set four or five feet apart, each 
alternate one to be removed when they get large enough 
to crowd and interfere with each other. If regular rows 
are objectionable, the formality may be broken by plant- 
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Fig. 5.—SECOND STORY, 


ing a tree here and there to give the idea of a grove, 
rather than a shelier belt. In our climate a veranda is 
very desirable, both as protection from the sun in sum- 
mer and shelter from the storms in winter, Verandas 
can be supplied both at the front and back of the house, 
at a very slight increase of the cost. Theee should be 
of ample dimensions, and if climbing vines are planted 
against the supports, they will add greatly to the comfort 
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of the inmates, giving the exterior a tasteful and home- 
like appearance, not obtainable in any other manner. 
The common Virginia Creeper, or the climbing Bitter- 
sweet or Wax-work (Célastrus scandens) of the woods, will 
furnish most effective shade, Wistarias and other exotic 
vines may be had from the nurseries at a very small cost. 

Such a residence should have, at least in front, a 
lawn of as greatan extent as the locality will permit. 
A lawn, to be successful, needs a good soil. It is a 
mistake to throw out the earth excavated from the 
cellar and deposit it where the lawn is to be. A 
perfect level is not necessary or desirable in a lawn, 
as an undulating surface convéys the impression of a 
greater area than a level. Where terraces are necessary, 
they should be made and turfed. Ornamental shrubs 
and trees of moderate growth, especially evergreens, 
may be planted with good effect. It is becoming cus- 
tomary to do without a front and side fence where such 
a protection is not absolutely necessary; but if a fence 
must be used, an opportunity for displaying good or bad 
taste is presented in making the selection, Have the 
gates substantial and well hung. Set the posts firmly, 
especially those which support the gates, so that no 
sagging may occur. An edging of turf or box will em- 
bellish the walks, which should be laid only where 
necessary, and then, as direct as possible. Great mis- 
takes are often made in this matter of laying out walks 
and drives, through an erroneous idea that convenience 
should be sacrificed to ornamentation. 





The Department of Agriculture. 


With a change of administration, it is taken for granted 
that there will be a new Commissioner of Agriculture, 
and a number of persons more or less unknown as agri- 
culturists have been named as probable incumbents. 
It makes but little difference to the agriculture of the 
country as to who may draw the salary of Commissioner, 
solongas the relations of the Department to the farmers 
of the country are so indefinite. Men come, and men go, 
but the seed shop goes on forever. The degrading of the 
Department to that of a medium for the distribution far 
and wide of unwelcome seeds, is not altogether the fault 
of the Commissioners, A package of seeds, bought and 
forwarded. at the public expense, isa cheap and ready 
method by which Members of Congress can show atten- 
tion to their constituents, and the distribution is much 
favored by Congressmen. Indeed, a former Commis- 
sioncr told us that, were he to abandon the distribution 
of seeds, he doubted if the appropriation for the Depart- 
ment could be carried through Congress. A neighbor 
came to usa fewdays ago with an expression of great 
disgust, and showed a postal card he had received from 
the Commissioner. It notified the recipient that at the 
request of Hon. ———, a package of vegetable seeds had 
been sent, The postal stated: ‘‘ The object of this dis- 
tribution is the promotion of the interests of agriculture, 
by introducing into the various sections of the country, 
such new and valuable products as may be adapted to the 
soil and climate of each.”? A very laudable ‘' object.” 
An examination of the package showed the Department's 
estimate of the *‘new and valuable’ in “‘ garden sass,”’ 
There was halfa pint of ‘‘ Sugar Corn, Stowell’s Ever- 
green,” a small packet of ‘‘Cucumber, Improved White 
Spine,” another of beet, and two others of spinach. 
“Stowell’s Evergreen’? sweet corn may be ‘‘ new” at 
the Department, but we grew the variety at least thirty 
years ago, and it may be had at everyseed store in the 
land. The other varieties were not quite as old as this, 
but to be had of all the dealers, and far from ‘*new.” 
The absurdity of this seed business is seen when we 
compare its claim, ‘* the object is the the promotion of 
the interests of agriculture,” with the meagerness of the 
performance, 





Animal Ailments. 
= 


DisEASED Hog-mMEAT.—‘‘ J. 8.,’’ Montgomery Co., Mo., 
asks us whether the liver of a hog which was covered 
with blisters the size of a small hgn’s egg, and full of 
watery fluid, is fit to eat.—Diseased meat is never fit for 
human food, under any considerations. That this liver 
was diseased, there can be no question. Probably the 
“blisters” were occupied by some animal parasite. 
The meat and everything pertaining to an animal thus 
affected should be destroyed by burning, or, if more con- 
venient, buried so deeply that dogs cannot reach it. 


IMPERFORATE TEATs.—“C. H. G.,” Perrysville, Pa., 
has a Jersey heifer which dropped a calf a few weeks 
ago, and isin good health, but gives milk only out of 
the two hinder teats, He asks us if anything can be 
done to cause the milk to flow from the other teats. The 


correspondent does not state whether the teats are of the 
natural size or have at any time given out milk. The 
probabilities are that they are undeveloped, and that 
they will always be useless, {t is not uncommon to find 





one teat of the four in this condition, but rarely is it that 
two are thus affected. Under the circumstances, may it 
not be presumed that the animal gives the same quantity 
of milk with the two teats as if the four were normal ? 
Nature provides for such deficiencies. While in milk, it 
is not best to undertake any surgical operation, beyond 
passing a probe to ascertain the condition of the passage, 
and whether such exists. If any attempt to open the 
teat is to be made, it should be done when the animal’s 
milk has dried up, and should be executed by a compe- 
tent person who understands the anatomy of the parts. 


Warts on Cattrie.—‘ F. N. O.,"° Hammond, Wiscon- 
sin, asks us for a cure for warts oncatile. Warts may be 
best treated by removing them by means of sharp scis- 
sors, and touching the cut surface with lunar-caustic, 
chloride of zinc, or blue-stone. When it is not desirable 
to cut them off, they may be strangled by applying a lig- 
ature of strong thread about the upper portion. 


Hottow Horn.—The disease commonly known as 
‘shollow horn,” has no immediate connection with the 
horns, as animals without horns manifest the same 
symptoms. The disease in question is the resultof in- 
flammation extending from the mucous membrane lining 
the nostrils, into the sinuses of the skulland horns, there 
being a direct communication between these parts. De- 
bility, improper and insufficient food, exposure, and all 
other causes that tend to weaken the system, may give 
rise to this condition, The treatment must then be 
such as‘to counteract this deficiency, and should consist 
mainly of good nursing. Keep the animal in dry, warm, 
well ventilated quarters, puy particular attention to card- 
ing and brushing, give nourishing food, and a little 
physic, if necessary. Rub the spine frequently. Boxing 
the horns is useless and barbarous, and is to be placed 
in the same category with cutting off the tailas a rem- 
edy for the ‘** wolf,” as still practised by the ignorant. 


Lee SwELLiIne.—Josiah Benedict, Burlington, Kansas. 
The swelling of the legs of the mare is dependent on 
weakness, and want of proper circulation in the parts. 
Give regular daily exercise, hand-rub the limbs thor- 
oughly, and bandage with a flannel roll sufficiently long 
to extend from the pasterns to the hock. Renew the band- 
ages, which should be four inches wide, and give the mare 
thorough grooming and hand-rubbing of the skin daily. 
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Chat with Readers. 


—~p—- 


Why not give your Names ?@—If“ A Reader” had 
sent her address, she would have at once learned that we 
knew of no market for her kind of wood....A “Twelve 
Years’ Subscriber ” asks about a pear with which he is hay- 
ing trouble. Had he mentioned the variety, we might pos- 
sibly have helped him. 


Malt Sprouts for Cows.—Wm. Marsh says he is 
feeding his milch cows four quarts of malt sprouts each per 
day, in hope of makingrich manure. We told him he should 
feed more, but he is afraid they would scour his cows. 
With us this is not the case, but probably something de- 
pends on the character of the other food. 


Substitute for Pea-Brush.—A. W. Lansing, Albany 
Co.,N. Y. The best substitute for pea-brush is galvanized 
iron wire No. 18, stretched between posts six inches in 
diameter, in double strands, on each side of the posts. 
The first wire should be six inches from the ground, and 
the others every eight or ten inches above. 


Turnips in Oregon.—Mr. Frank M. Sebring, of 
Douglas Co., Oregon, writes us under date of February 23: 
‘sT have turnips growingin the garden where the stalks 
were thrown,after cleaning out the seed, that are now 
eleven inches in diameter—this without any cultivation or 
manure. Variety, purple top shot-leaf. Beets and carrots 
also,” adds Mr. S., “ grow to an enormous s‘ze.” 


Salt on Cabbages.—Wm. Marsh, of Batavia, informs 
us that last year he had some cabbages, set out late in July, 
that looked for some time as though they would amount to 
nothing. They made no growth, and in addition to this, 
were attacked by the green worm. Hescattered some com- 
mon salt on them, say a handful to three or four cabbages, 
and in a few days, the plants, he says, “‘ shot right up,” and 
he had a fine crop. 


Potato Bugs.—John McCullough, Henderson Co., Ky. 
The only certain remedy for the Colorado Beetle, com- 
monly called the Potato Bug, is arsenic in the form of 
Paris green or London purple—a tablespoonful stirred in 
a pail of water, and applied in any convenient manner, 
either by use of syringe, the watering pot, or even sprinkling 
with a whisk-broom. These poisons are not soluble, and 
the mixture must be kept stirred up from the bottom. Care 
should be taken to keep these violent poisons where no ac- 
cident can happen to animals or persons. 


Influence of Stock on the Graft.—Gustave Gross, 
of Bond Co., Iil., asks us whether the graft is influenced by 
the stock. The graft is more or less affected by the char- 
acter of the’ stock, as is seen by the dwarfing effect pro- 
duced by some kinds of apple stocks. While nurserymen 








usually sow mixed seed for the purpose of raising stocks, 
it would no doubt be better could they work early varieties 
upon seedlings of early fruits, and so with late varieties. 
The difference in stocks probably in a great measure ac- 
counts for the diversity in the behavior of the same fruit 
with different cultivators. ; 


Hungarian Grass.— W. Branskill, of Canada, inquires 
about Hungarian grass. Cut before it is too old, the hay 
from Hungarian grass is by some valued equally with Tim- 
othy, while others regard it as slightly less nutritious. It 
should not be sown until the soil is thoroughly warmed. 
June is the proper month, but it will makea crop if sown 
as lateas July. From three pecs to a bushel of seed may 
be sown tothe acre, and the crop should be ready te cut in 
about six weeks. It is important to cut this grass while in 
flower. When seeds begin to form, a barb or bristle which 
accompanies them is apt to become too hard, and some- 
times the hay on that account, is injurious to horses. 


Manure for Asparagus.—Geo. Plumb, Monroe Co., 
N. Y., asks us: “What manure is best for an asparagus field, 
set three and four years ago, just coming into cutting this 
year? Roots set eighteen to twenty inches deep in a loamy 
soil. Ihave been much interested in the remarks in the 
American Agriculturist in regard to the use of nitrate of 
soda, and as1 have two and one-half acres of asparagus, I 
should esteem it a favor if you would answer the above.” 
We have found great benefit from nitrate of soda, sown at 
different times during the growing season, on the asparagus 
bed. We sow broadcast, say three hundred pounds per 
acre each time, two or three times during the growing sea- 
son. We think you will find it a profitable application. 


California or Mexico Tree Bean.—In proportion 
to the seed planted, this bean is an enormous yielder. There 
are places where this is a point of importance, but with 
old bean growers, the saving of a few quarts of seed, more 
or less, per acre, is of little consequence. The figures in the 
seed catalogues, representing a bean growing like a tree, 
are in part imaginary. Planted in the ordinary way, the 
plant looks more like a hill of tomatoes than atree. They 
do not ripen as early as is usually desirable. As we said be- 
fore, if you want the greatest yield of beans from a pint of 
seed, plant these so-called tree beans two or three feet 
apart, one or two beans ina hill,and you will be likely to 
get what you want. The beans are white, resembling the 
“Navy,” a small pea bean, and are of good quality. 


Highly Colored Fruits.—EZ. P. Tomlinson, New 
Jersey, was told that the high color of certain specimens 
of apples was due to their having been grown upon sandy 
soils. Not satisfied with this answer, he asks us to state 
what cauees the fine color of fruits. Each variety of apples, 
forexample, hasits own distinguishing color, and this will 
be best developed when the tree is in the most perfect. 
health. Whatever kind of soil best promotes a vigorous, 
healthful growth of the tree, will conduce to the produc- 
tion of the most perfect fruit. But color is largely depend- 
ent upon a full exposure to light. It isa matter of com- 
mon observation that the finest apples are those borne at. 
the ends of the branches, where they are subject to full sun- 
light, while fruit from the interior of the tree, where it is. 
shaded, is lacking in color. A lack of iron in the soil may 
be the cause of a lack of color; but this is included under 
the statement that the soil should be suited to the most 
vigorous growth of the trees. 


Tanning Sheepskin with the Wool Qn.—An 
inquiry comes to us from ¥. A. Parker, Brunswick Co., Va., 
about tanning sheepskin with the wool on. The follow- 
ingis one of the methods used by those whomake a busi- 
ness of preparing such skins. Wash the pelts in warm wa- 
ter and remove all fleshy matter from the inner surface; 
then clean the wool with soft soap, washing well. Wher. 
the pelt is perfectly free from all fatty and oily matter, ap- 
ply the following mixture tothe flesh side, viz: For each 
pelt take common salt and ground alum, one-quarter pound 
each, and one-half ounce borax; dissolve the whole in one 
quart of hot water, and when sufficiently cool to bear the 
hand, add rye meal to make it like thick paste, and spread 
the mixture on the flesh side of the pelt. Fold the pelt 
lengthwise and let it remain two weeks in an airy, shady 
place ; then remove the paste from the surface, wash and 
dry. When nearly dry, scrape the flesh side with a crescent- 
shaped knife. The softness of the pelt depends much upon 
the amount of working it receives. 


Sunflower Seeds.—H. A. Willery, Westmoreland Co., 
Pa., asks us: “ Are sunflower seeds valuable? If so, what 
for? Would it pay togrowthem?” He has heard thatif 
“grown in miasmatic regions, they would prevent chilla 
andfever. Is thisso?” Astothe last question, we have 
ne proof thatthe sunflower possesses any peculiar anti- 
malarial properties. The seedscontain about fifteen per 
cent of oil, and are valuable as food for fattening poultry. 
They are also regarded as useful for horses with heaves, or 
other troubles of the respiration. These are the principal 
uses for the seed in this country. In Europe, especially in 
Southern Russia, the sunflower is grown in large quantities 
for the expression of oil, which is also produced to some 
extent in France, but much less than formerly. The di- 
minished cultivation is on account of the rich soil required, 
the difficulty of preserving the crop from birds, and the 
small percentage of oil, which is less valuable than that 
produced by poppy seed. We know of no attempts at cul. 
tivating the sunflower on the large scale in this country, 
The plant is notably rich in potash, and consequently ex- 
haustive of the soil. If the stems are used as fuel, tha 
ashes should always be returned to the land. 
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The Planting of Evergreens. 
—<— 


It is one of the fortunate arrangements of Nature 
that the planter is not obliged to handle or set out 
all his trees and plants at once. When the sun 
shines warmly in April and the soil grows dry and 
friable, a nervous haste is apt to possess one, and 
if the snagly-packed bundles of trees have arrived, 
he is likely to hurry them into the ground all at 
once. But let him observe the orderly course of 
Nature. When the spring sunshine touches the 
sap-currents they do not all respond alike. Some 
are quick, some are moderate in their flow, and 
some are very sluggish. The gooseberry and the 
currant start off like minute-men; one day they 
are sticks, the next they are green with expanding 
buds. The fruit trees and grapevines do not hurry ; 
the warm weather must become something more 
than a matter of hours and days, and the latter 
part of April will often find them firm-budded and 
unstarted. But it is always safe to heel them in on 
the north side of a building, or in a cool cellar, 
until ready for the planting. A deciduous tree, 
the buds of which have started, is always a risky 
thing to handle. 

With evergreens it is different. They transplant 
better after vegetation has started and the termi- 
nal buds begin to swell. This is one reason why 
evergreens furnished by nurserymen with other 
stock early in the season, often fail. They have 
necessarily been dug too early, expozed perhaps to 
chilling or drying winds during the packing, and, 
though fresh and green in appearance when re- 
ceived by the planter, make no start after setting 
out, and gradually turn brown and die. It is much 
better to order evergreens to be sent separately 
from other trees and later in the season, say during 
May, or even June, if the season is backward and 
the new shoots have not made much growth. They 
should be fresh-dug, quick-packed and soon re- 
ceived. The tender point about an evergreen is its 
root. If once dried, it seldom recovers. It is very 
important, therefore, that the roots should be care- 
fully protected from sun and wind. If possible, 
‘take a cloudy or showery day for handling ever- 
greens. If the right conditions do not exist, keep 
the roots constantly wet and rolled up in matting. 
If there are a great many to be handled, as for 
hedging, keep them treached in moist soil, remov- 
ing only a few at a time. 

Large and even medium-sized evergreens are 
awkward to plant, their thick, spreading tops pre- 
venting access to their small, matted roots. It isa 
:good plan to rope in the lower branches closely to 
thetrunk; then, standing in the hole—roomy holes 
having heen previously prepared—holding the tree 
erect, while an assistant throws in fine soil as 
wanted, the planter, with his feet, carefully works 
it among the roots. After the spaces are filled and 
the roots covered several inches, the earth is 
tramped down and packed firmly. The close con- 
tact of earth with root is the essential condition. 
This work is best done in rubber boots, to avoid 
bruising the roots. After one tree is thus partially 
set, go on with the next, until all are in place, 
then at your leisure fill up the hoies with loose, or 
slightly-packed earth. If reasonably moist, no 
water will be required, but if dry, pour in a pailful 
of water before the last filling. Then cover the 
surface with a mulch of coarse’ hay or straw, to 
remain all the first season. Once a week, when 
the season is dry, wet down the tree through the 
mulch. Remove the mulch occasionally and give 
‘the surface earth a stirring. Treated in this way, 
‘the evergreen, if healthy in itself, will soon make 
root, push its buds and make a moderate but 
‘thrifty growth the first season. 

. Hedging plants can be quickly and thoroughly 
‘set by one man walking backwards in the trench, 


"holding the plant in place and treading down the 


earth on each side as it is thrown iu by his helper. 
The plants should be weil selected and bushy, and 
stand eighteen inches to two feet apart. They 
should be mulched in the same way as the larger 
trees and watered only when a dry season sets in, 
and then copiously at intervals. Sometimes the 


Toots are so matted when dug that their setting is 





a good deal like that of posts. Evergreens have 
been successfully transplanted in August, after the 
new growth has matured and hardened, and plant- 
ing can often be done to better advantage then 
than in the spring. The naturally dry condition of 
the ground at this season must be guarded against. 
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The Moonworts. 
a 

The great majority of our ferns bear their spore- 
cases in clusters, or fruit dots, on the back of the 
frond orleaf. So general is this, that many persons 
regard it as one of the pe- 
culiarities that distinguish 
ferns from other plants, 
and when they come 
across a fern-like plant, 
with its spore cases in sep- 
arate spikes, they are puz- 
zled ; for this reason, the 
Moonworts are among the 
plants most frequently 
sent us to be named. 
The engraving shows a 
Moonwort belonging to 
both this country and Eu- 
rope, though sparingly 
found with us. This gives 
the general habit of the 
plants: a single sterile 
frond, more or less di- 
vided, is borne upon the 
stem; the fertile frond has 
very narrow divisions, to 

& which the spore cases 
are attached, forming an 

erect cluster. The genus 
is named Botrychium, a 
word formed from the 
Greek, for ‘‘a cluster of 
grapes,’ in reference to 
the clustered spore cases. 
Some of the species have 
the sterile frond finely di- 
vided, and exceedingly 
graceful. The species here 
fgured is B. Lunaria, and 
is the one best known as 
Moonwort. This is confined to the vicinity of Lake 
Superior, but other species are found in rich woods 
and pastures in all parts of the country. In old 
times, extraordinary properties were ascribed to 
the Moonwort ; among others, that it would make 
the shoes fall from the feet of horses that grazed 
in pastures where it grew. In the good old 
days when witches rode upon broomsticks, Moon- 
wort was used as a saddle for the witches’ steed. 
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How to Preserve Bean Poles. 
—>—— 

The pole bean—Horticultural, Scipio, Concord, 
Lima or other variety—is a necessity among almost 
all people of New England descent, and ought to 
have a place in all good gardens. To obtain the best 
results, the vines should be lifted into the air and 
sunshine, and the almost universal device to effect 
this, is a stout pole, eight or ten feet long, thrust 
into the center of the hill tothe depth of a foot 
or more immediately before planting, or soon after 
the plants are above ground. The common swamp 
alder or white birch is often used for this purpose. 
Poles of that kind answer for one season, but 
they are a snare to the gardener who trusts to them 
for a second time. The wood quickly decays, and 
when the fall winds come, the loaded vines break 
down the poles, and mary of the pods rot upon 
the ground. It pays to have the poles of durable 
wood and of larger size than are frequently used 
for this purpose. The best wood we have ever 
used for poles is the red cedar (Juniperus Virginiana), 
widely distributed in the Coast Counties from 
Maine to Florida. The wood is not only very 
durable, but abounds in small branches and has a 
rough bark; these help the young vines to climb 
the poles, and hold them in place when they 
are laden with the most abundant crops. These 














THE MOONWORT. 











poles should be cut in the fall or early winter, in 
order to season well before they are used. The 
larger poles, say three inches through at the but, 
make a much better support than the smaller ones 
which are often used. Eight or nine feet is none 
too long, as poles of that length give the vines more 
air and sunshine than shorter ones, and make a 
larger crop. Such poles, if well cared for after the 
crop is gathered, will last many years and save the 
Jabor usually required where the poles have to be 
renewed every season. It is economy to have them 
sheltered under a tree or outbuilding when they 
are not in use. If this cannot be done, they can 
be placed slightly leaning against a tree or fence, 
where the rainfall will damage them as little as 
possible. If allowed to lie upon the ground where 
they are used, they will uot last out half their days. 
In planting pole beans in good garden soil, the 
rows should run north and south, and be four feet 
apart, so as to give the vines the full benefit of the 
air and sunshine, and the hills shoutd be four feet 
apart in the rows for the larger sorts, and at least 
three and a half feet for the- smaller varieties. If 
the red cedar is not available, the arbor vite or the 
white cedar of the swamps will be found very good 
substitutes. The secret of preserving the bean 
poles is in keeping them dry when not in use. 
—_————3- oe ___—_——_ 


The Siberian Columbine. 


Nearly all of the Columbines, and notably the 
natives of our own country, are distinguished by 
their graceful habit. The flowers, upon long and 
slender stalks, swing with a freedom which adds 
greatly to thei beauty, The Siberian Columbine 
(Aquilegia Sibdirica), is quite unlike the others in 
bearing its erect flowers at the ends of the strictly 
upright stems and branches. This, as may be seen 
by the engraving, givesthe plant a very different 
habit from the others, with which it forms a pleas- 
ing contrast. This species is froma foot to eigh- 
teen inches high, with handsome foliage. The 
flowers, of which we have seen onlythe double 
form in cultivation, are blue, of various shades, 
while the limb, the narrow, recurved portion of the 
spur-like petals is usually pure white, giving the 
flower a very lively appearance by contrast with 
the blue. Besides blue, there are varieties with 
flesh-colored flowers, and of several shades of lilac, 
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THE SIBERIAN OCOLUMBINE. 


In order to have this species true to itstype, we 
must propagate it by division. Like other Colum- 
bines, this will hybridize with any others that may 
be in the vicinity, and plants raised from seed pre- 
sent acurious medley. The readiness with which 
Columbines will hybridize, probably through the 
agency of insects, is most remarkable. When we 
first had the lovely Rocky Mountain Columbine 
(A. cerulea), in order to secure pure seed, we placed 
the plants at a great distence from the other Col- 
umbines in the garden. When the plants from the 
seeds thus grown came into flower, we had all sorts 
of purples, browns, reds and yellows, but not one 
of the charmjng blue of the type. With all our 
care, we were baffled’ by the insects, which brought 
the pollen of the Wild Columbine from plants on 
the neighboring hillside, and gave us an interest- 
ing collection of beautiful, but unwelcome hybrids. 
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Reeves’ Pheasant.—(Phasianus Reevesii). 
> 


The common pheasant of Great Britain is a 
striking illustration of the complete naturalization 
of an animal in a country not its own. The pheas- 
ant was introduced into the British Isles from its 
home in the south of Europe some time in the 
thirteenth century. The pheasants are distin- 
guished from the other gallinaceous birds by the 
length of the tail-feathers, and the roof-like manner 
in which they are placed. Since the common 
pheasant was introduced into England, other spe- 
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cies have been brought from other countries and 
placed with them. The result has been that while the 
newly introduced species have often remained dis- 
tinct, there have been numerous hybrids produced. 
The mountainous portions of India and China are 
the home of the most beautiful pheasants, and ex- 
plorers continue to discover species new to science, 
and to bird fanciers. Reeves’ Pheasant comes 
from the mountains of northern China, and exceeds 
all the others in the development of its tail; the 
feathers in the male birds sometimes reach the 
length of six feet. The general plumage of the 
bird is black and white, arranged in alternate mark- 
ings and presents a most attractive appearance. 
The engraving shows the body plumage. To repre- 
sent the tail in the same proportion, would require 
& page over three feet across, hence a full-length 
portraiton a much smaller scale is given in the 
background. However beautiful. such feathers 
may be, they must be extremely inconvenient to 
the bird obliged to wear them. The true pheas- 





ants are natives of Asiatic countries, and belong to 
the genus Phasianus. We have no true pheasants in 
this country, although our grouse or partridge, be- 
longing to a different order, is called pheasant in 
some localities, especially in the Southern States. 


A Vine With a History. 

Sages 
In looking over the advertisements in a recent 
number of ‘‘ The Garden,” published in London, 
Eng., Inoticed the following: ‘‘ Apios tuberosa or 
Tuberous-rooted Wistaria. A beautiful, hardy 
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Engraved after Tegetmeier for the American Agriculturist. 


climber, growing ten to fifteen feet, and much re- 
sembling the common Wistaria in both foliage and 
flower. Its blossoms are rich purple and havea 
delicious violet fragrance.”” The above is a fair 
and brief description of a wild climbing plant, found 
plentifully in nearly all of our swamps and low 
grounds from Maine to Florida, and westward 
beyond the Mississippi river. It has several local 
names, but the most familiar are ‘‘ Ground-nut ”’ 
and ‘‘ Wild Bean.’’ The newer name of ‘‘ Tuberous- 
rooted Wistaria’’ was probably bestowed to at- 
tract the attention of purchasers in England. The 
flowers are small, pea-shaped, but can scarcely be 
called ‘‘rich purple,” for they are really a dull, 
brownish purple, and not very showy, although 
quite fragrant. It is hence a very pretty vine and 
worth cultivating, especially in very moist situa- 
tions. The subterranean, root-like shoots bear 
several edible farinaceous tubers which sometimes 
are two inches in diameter and three in length. 
These tubers are not produced at the ends of the 


shoots, as usual with the common potato, but 
a number, or string of them, a few inches apart, are 
scattered along the entire length. Few attempts 
have been made to improve this native tuber-bear- 
ing plant, but it is supposed to have been used as 
fvod by certain Indian tribes long before the dis- 
covery of America by Europeais ; and I think that 
there can scarcely be a doubt that this was the 
plant called ‘‘Openawk,” which Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s colonists found among the Indians in 
Virginia, instead of the potato, as most historians 








have, all along, asserted. It is certainly very 
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pleasant to give great credit to noted persons for 
their noble deeds and discoveries, and Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s name has been so long associated with 
the introduction of the potato into Great Britain 
that it may seem to be rather late in the day to 
dispel the illusion ; still there is not a scrap of his- 
tofy to prove that Raleigh ever saw a potato, 
although he may have been acquainted with this 
tuber,and even cultivated it in his garden,as is often 
asserted. Sir Walter Raleigh was never in America, 
but in 1584 he sent out colonists under the au- 
thority of his patent, granted by Queen Elizabeth, 
‘‘ for discovering and planting new countries,” ete, 
In one of the ships which sailed in 1585, there was 
a mathematician named Thomas Herriot, who made 
a written report to his employers, giving the nature 
and produce of the soil of the country examined. 
In this account, under the article of roots, he 
describes a plant called ‘‘ Openawk.” These roots, 
says Herriot, ‘‘are round, some as large as & 
walnut, others much larger; they grow in damp soil, 
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many hanging together as if fixed on ropes; they 
are good food, either boiled or roasted.’’ Now as 
we know that the ground-nut grows wild in ‘‘ damp 
soil,’’ and in the locality where Herriot wrote his 
brief description, and that the tubers are produced 
“many hanging together as if fixed on ropes,” and 
that they are ‘‘good food, either boiled or roasted,” 
it is quite within the range of well-known facts to 
conclude that it was the Apios tuberosa which 
Herriot described, and not Solanum tuberosum, as 
has been claimed by hundreds of agricultural 
writers. IfI am right in this matter of identify- 
ing the plant which interested Sir Walter Raleigh’s 
colonists, then indeed it is a plant with a history, 
which opened in 1585, and is apparently to be 
continued in 1885. A. 8. FULLER. 





-A Contrivance for Cleaning Wells. 


Every farmer who has open wells, knows how 
difficult and tiresome a task it is to extricate arti- 
cles which have fallen into them. Mr. W. Hooper, 
Marion County, Iowa, gives us a sketch of the 

contrivance he uses for this purpose, 

F which we herewith present. Find the 
depth of the well and cut off as many 

eight or ten-foot lengths, four inches 
wide, of inch boards, as will, when 
fastened together, reach the bottom 
of the well. Sharpen the end of one 
length to a point, as ain the engrav- 
ing; bolt or nail a cross-piece 3, 
three or four inches above the point 
a, making one side a little longer than 
the other, and about three inches 
shorter than the radius of the well. 
Fasten upon the cross-piece three 
P pieces of chain, each about ten inch- 
+s. es long, at equal distances from each 
d other. Make double hooks out of 

} one-eighth inch wire, or old bucket 
bails; sharpen the ends and attach 
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them to the chains. Bolt the lengths of boards 


together loosely ; let the cross-piece and hooks 
down into the well, tightening the bolt at the end 
of each length as it passes, until the point reaches 
the bottom. Now turn the contrivance, causing 
the hooks to describe several circles at the bottom 
of the well. The article sought for will probably 
be caught by the hooks, besides a good many other 
things not looked for will perhaps be brought up. 








Self-closing and Other Gates. 
—_—~<>— 


If all the small gates were self-closing, a deal 
of unnecessary trouble would be avoided. Stock 
will rarely attempt to push a gate open when they 
find it closed, even if it is not fastened. Every self- 








Fig. 1. HINGE AND SLIDE FoR GATE. Fig. 2. 


closing gate should be provided with a drop or 
spring catch, a suitable bevel for it to strike 
against and notch to hold it. Gates opening into 
the garden or out upon the street, should be so hung 
thatthey will swing either way. We give a sketch 
of a hinge and slide for such a gate. In opening 
the gate either way, the arm of the upper hinge 
slides upon the iron bar, raising the gate a little as 
itswings around. When loosed, it naturally slides 
down without help, and closes by its own weight. 
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Figure 2 shows another form of the iron slide 
suitable for a wide gate post, and more ornamental 
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Fig. 3.— CONVENIENT GATE. 


than the plain slide in figure 1. We also givea 
sketch of a light, strong gate made of wood and 
wire. ‘The top wire is barbed to prevent stock 
from pressing against it, and beaux and belles from 
hanging over it. The bottom wires are also barbed 
to prevent cats, dogs and fowls from creeping 
under. This gate is cheap, may be easily construct- 
ed, and is suitable for either front or back yard. 


A Farmer’s Daughter on Raising Calves. 

We are always glad of anything that indicates 
that boys and girls are interested in what takes 
place on the farm. The letter below is from a 
farmer’s daughter in Goodhue County, Minn., who 
chooses to give the name ‘‘ Gretchen,” instead of 
her own—Anna. When our correspondents prefer 
that their real names should not be published, we 
always observe their wishes. ‘‘Gretchen’’ has 
already learned that there is much that is attractive 
among thé common things of the farm, and has 
early learned to use hereyes. She writes: ‘‘We 
are proud of our thrifty calves. They are mostly 
short-horns, or as Phil facetiously says, ‘ Wil] be, 
when their horns grow.’ Father has undertaken 
to raise more calves than our supply of milk would 
warrant, but gives them hay-tea with the milk, and 
finds that they grow quite as well and keep as fat as 
when fed on milk alone. Aunt Polly G. taught us 
that way of feeding, Mother and I stopped at her 
house one day to escape a shower. Aunt Polly 
knows more than half the rest of the community 
about rearing live stock and poultry. Her calves, 
pigs and chickens always take premiums at the 
agricultural fair. ~She is also noted for her boxes 
of honey, golden rolls of butter and cream cheese. 
A large pot filled with hay was on the stove, and 
she volunteered the information that she was 
making ‘ tea’ for her calves, and described it thus: 
‘TI fill the pot with hay, crammed down; cover it 
with cold water; when it boils, pour off the tea, 
turn over the hay, cover it with cold water again, 
boil, pour off and throw the hay away, for all the 
strength is out of it. Timothy hay is best. I mix 
as much milk with it as can spare. There is no 
danger of giving them too much of this tea, as you 
know there is with milk alone.’-—‘ Don’t you give 
them anything else, Aunt Polly?’ asked mother. 
—‘Oh yes, child! They have all the oats they can 
eat; nothing builds up the bone and muscle of 
young calves like oats.’ 

‘We are now profiting by Aunt Polly’s experi- 
ence, and raising calves on a half allowance of 
milk, but with plenty of hay-tea and oats. They 
have warm quarters. in the basement of the barn, 
onthe south side, where the sun shines in all day. 
Father says sunlight is in a large measure essential 
to their health and growth. Ole, our Norwegian 
hired man, fills their pen with clean, fresh straw 
every day, and keeps them supplied with oats, hay 
and corn fodder. They are especially fond of the 
fodder. When they see Ole coming with a basket 
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of oats, or hear the rustle of the fodder, they all 
crowd to the side of the pen, reach their heads 
over and run out their tongues in anticipation of 
the good things he is bringing them. ‘ Daisy’ tips 
her head coquettishly to one side, shaking her 
tiny horns impatiently. ‘Nora’s’ beautiful eyes 
gleam like twin stars, but she only gives a low, 
plaintive growl as the more importunate ones shove 
her back. A study of their ways shows that calves 
differ one from another in their dispositions, almost 
as much as do girls. Among them you will find 
those who are eager, greedy and impatient, and 
others who are gentle, unselfish and patient. Sister 
Olive and I find some new characteristic every 
time we watch them. Phil’s especial pet is a hand- 
some Jersey, with the brightest, most intelligent 
eyes, graceful limbs, dainty nose and tiny knobs of 
horns! Phil carries her a pail of milk, with bits 
of bread broken into it, every morning before he 
goes to school, and the same in the evening. He 
only allows Ole to feed her while he is away; 
otherwise he has all the care of her,-and right well 
does she repay all this devotion by her beauty and 
loving, gentle ways. 

‘“‘The straw in the stacks has become packed so 
closely that Ole found it difficult to get it out, so 
he went to the woods and cut a hook, such as he 








had used in the ‘ Old Country.’ The accomnanying 
sketch will show what it is like. It is made of 
a straight hardwood sapling of a convenient size 
to handle, about four feet long, and cut just below 
a branch, which makes the hook. The points a 
and 6 are well sharpened. This, when thrust into 
the straw and drawn out, brings a bunch with it.”’ 
a : 


Preparing Straw for Fuel. 
>> 
Those whose principal fuel is straw, find its use 
vastly more convenient, and the fuel more lasting, 
if it is first twisted hard in the form of a rope, and 
afterwards made into rolls, or hanks, of a size 
suited to the stove. Mr. Chas. Irle, St. Croix Co., 
Wis., sends us sketches and a description of a 
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Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 
straw-twister, which has long been in use in West- 
phalia, Prussia. A board of hard wood, half an 
inch thick, four and a half inches wide and five feet 
long, is shaped as in figure 1, and has an inch hole 
in the centre. A piece of the same stuff, five 
inches square, also with an inch hole (a, figures 1 
and 2), is attached to the large piece by means of 
long wooden pins, and stands three inches from it, 
the holes in the two exactly corresponding. A 
shaft of hard wood, 8, figure 2, is square at the 
end, where the crank ¢, is attached, and round . 
where it passes through the two holes. This shaft 
is held in place by the pins, @, d, which should be 
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so set as to allow it to turn freely. Another wooden 
pin, ¢, passes through the shaft and projects an 
inch and a half on each side. In making the rope, 
two men are required. The straw having been 
slightly moistened by sprinkling from a watering 
can, one takes a bunch of it, and fastens it to 
the pine. The other operator takes the machine 
with his left hand, at , figure 1, and with the lower 
end against his foot, turns the crank; he gradually 
moves away from the other, pushing the machine 
along with his foot, while keeping the crank in 
motion, and the other supplies straw as required. 
The latter sits upon a low stool, and his right hand 
should be protected by astout leather glove ora 
piece of leather. When the rope is about a hundred 
feet long, or it becomes difficult to turn the crank, 
it is rolled into a ball, and a new one begun. The 
rope is finally made into balls of convenient size. 
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How to Make a Stone Drain. 
——. 
Mr. C. E. Y., of Montour County, Pa., sends us 
a sketch of a stone drain which he says has been in 
use on his own farm for thirty years. Where 





A STONE DRAIN. 


stones suitable for this purpose are easily obtaina- 
ble, it may be a good method. He describes the 
manner of laying as follows: Dig a ditch two 4nd 
one-half or three feet deep, making it from ten to 
fourteen inches wide at the bottom. Begin by 
setting a flat stone upright in the center of the 
ditch ; then place two stones, one on each side of, 
and forming angles with the center stone. Next 
place two more stones at right angles to the sec- 
ond pair, as seen in the engraving ; lastly lay astone 
flatacross thetop. Now fill up the ditch with small 
stones until within fourteen inches of the surface. 
Finally scatter straw upon the small stones to pre- 
vent the soil from working down among them, and 
cover them over with earth. The cost of building 
such a drain, aside from hauling the stones, is 
seventy-five cents per rod. 








A Home-Made Horse-Power. 
i 

The worst disposition which can be made of a 
worn-out farm machine of any kind, is to lay it up 
by the fence in the dooryard or barnyard, to be an 
eye-sore for years, and a possible source of danger 
to domestic animals, or even to persons passing 
hastily or carelessly near it. The better plan is to 
take the machine to pieces, set aside any unsound 
or broken wood for fuel, sell whatever iron is not 
likely to be useful in its present shape, and care- 
fully store away in a suitable place the remaining 
parts, whether of wood or iron, particularly bolts, 
gearing, etc. With alittle ingenuity, and perhaps 
a slight outlay of money, wheels and shafts from 
disabled reapers, mowers, or other machines may 
be put together to form a light horse-power, which 
will be found very serviceable in driving feed-cut- 
ter, corn-sheller, or farm-mill. In the construction 
of a horse-power, certain general principles must 
be kept in mind, otherwise failure, more or less 
complete, will be the result. The different parts 
must be sufficiently strong to bear the strain to 
which they will be subjected; the bearings need 
to be true, and the whole so securely braced 
and held together, that any slipping of cogs will 
be impossible. The rate of speed must be from 
seventy-two to one hundred and sixty revolutions 
of the cutting-box shaft for every one of the horse, 
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the first being rather low for a six-foot, and the 
second rather high for an eight-foot sweep. Since 
some portion of the force employed is always lost 
through friction, the fewer wheels by which the 
required speed and direction are secured, the bet- 
ter. Hard-wood boxes are cheaper and more easily 
adjusted than those made of metal, and, if they are 
kept properly greased, last, perhaps, quite as long. 

The writer has a portable power, which he made 
about ten years ago, by taking a bevel-gearing 
from an old, discarded trick-machine, a pair of 
spur-wheels from an ancient Manny reaper, two or 
three shafts and a band-wheel from other sources— 
all odds and ends picked up cheaply here and 
there—arranging them to suit the purpose, and fit- 
ting all but the band wheel and one shaft in a stout 
frame. The odd shaft extends from the end of the 
frame some distance, and carries the band-wheel at 
its further end, above which a feed-cutter stands 
on a loft, and is run by a belt. From a pulley on 
the same shaft, power is conveyed to a grindstone 
and corn-sheller, which require a much lower rate 
of speed than the cutter. Owing to some of the 
applications made, the horse-power has been 
practically converted from a portable toa stationary 
one; but with very little trouble and no expense, 
it can be taken from its present position and set up 
out of doors or it may be conveyed to any place 
where it may be desired to employ it. The 
crown wheel has fifty-four cogs, its pinion, eighteen; 
the spur-wheel has seventy-two cogs, its pinions, 
fifteen; the band-wheel is thirty-six inches in 
diameter, and the pulleys on the cutting-box, six 
inches. The number of revolutions of the cutter- 
shaft, to one of the horse is, therefore, eighty-six 
and two-fifths. A six inch leather belt will seldom 
or never slip; a four inch belt is quite too light. 
Two horses attached to this power, will cut corn- 
stalks very rapidly. The crown-wheel has a 
tendency to rise and allow the cogs to slip. It must 
be kept down by friction wheels placed above the 
rim, or by a collar on the axle working against the 
underside of the upper cross-piece, which, in turn, 
must be kept in place by a bolt or rod at each end, 
running up through the bed-piece, and secured at 
the top by means of a broad washer and stout nut. 


Improved Slide Gate. 
age 

The old style slide gate is an unwieldy contri- 
vance, and the only excuse for its use is its sim- 
plicity and cheapness. Numerous de- 
vices have been invented and patented 
to make it slide easier and swing lighter, 
but their cost has effectually prevented 
them from coming into general use, and 
the old . gate still requires the same 
amount of tugging and heaving to open 
and close it. Sometime ago I invented a 
simple and cheap attachment which has 
given good satisfaction and made the old 
slide gate nearly as easy to handle as the 
best patent hinge and balance affair, 

it Figure 1 shows the attachment. The 
Fig. 1. blocks at top and bottom are hard 
wood, one inch and a quarter thick. 
The two boards should also be of hard wood. 
Between the boards are one or two small iron 
or hard wood wheels, turning upon half inch 
bolts, which pass through both boards. The 












































Fig. 2.—THE GATE COMPLETE. 


bars of the gate run on these wheels.. The gate, 
complete, with attachment, is shown in figure 2,the 
gate being closed. To open the gate, run it back 
nearly to the middle bar, then swing open. As the 








attachment turns with the gate, the lower pivot 
should be greased occasionally. We always fasten 
a barbed wire along the upper edge of the top bar, 
to prevent stock from reaching over and bearing 
down on the gate. Where hogs are enclosed, it is 
advisable to fasten a barbed wire along the lower 
edge of the bottom bar, as it keeps small pigs from 
passing under, and effectually prevents large ones 
from lifting the gate up or trying to root under, 








A Movable Chicken Coop. 
 — 

The description of a convenient poultry house 
in the February number of the American Agricul- 
turist, reminded me of a plan that may interest 
many who raise chickens as a business, and those 





A MOVABLE CHICKEN COOP. 


also who desire cleanliness in the coops while the 
chicks are small. The device is also a good one 
for those who buy their chickens and keep them 
cooped up until they are wanted foruse. The two 
sides of the coop are made of boards, twelve inches 
wide and of the desired length. The top is covered 
with plastering-laths, four feet long, with a door 
in the center, so that the chickens may be caught 
when they are wanted. With a cage thus made, 
small chicks can get out at the ends. The cage 
can be set on the grass, and moved its length or 
width every day or two, so that the inmates may 
have a fresh and clean home often. The rains will 
wash the grass where the cage has once stood, and 
it can be moved back over the same track, after 
the end of the plot of grass that you care to let 
a coop set on is reached. E. B. W. 


Jack for Wagon Box. 
—<>— : 

An easy method of removing a wagon box is 
shown in the engraving. A platform to receive 
the box is made by driving stout stakes into the 
ground and nailing cross pieces to them. The 
platform should be as high as the top of the wagon 
standards. The lifter is made by taking a stout 
piece of timber which will reach two feet above 
the wagon box. The top of this is rounded, and a 











JACK FOR WAGON BOX, 


pin passes upward through aslot inthe lever. Two 
chains, provided with hooks, are fastened to the 
short end of the lever, and a rope to the other. 
One arm of the lever is three feet long, and the 
other nine feet. The wagon is driven close against 
the side of the platform. The lifter is placed as 
shown in the engraving, three feet behind the wagon 
and on a line midway between it and the platform. 
The hooks on the end of the chains are caught 
under the box, or the rod which passes through 
the end gate, and by pulling on the rope the box 
is easily lifted out and swung around on the plat- 
form. Lift the front end over. The jack can be 
used to return the box to the wagon. The pieces 
need not he large, and when made of seasoned 
wood the jack is easily handled. 





Sue-Asses carry their foals about a year and 
twelve or fifteen days—often longer. Mares, usu- 
ally from eleven to twelve months, and sometimes 
longer. A mule foal is not carried by the mare 
longer than another, that is, from 340 to 350 days. 
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Ostrich Farming in South Africa. 
_ - - - 

The former rude way of procuring ostrich feath- 
ers, by hunting and killing the bird, threatened to 
exterminate the ostrich, and it is a matter of sur- 
prise that its domestication was not undertaken 
much earlier than it was. In 1864, Mr. L. von Mal- 
titz gave to the Agricultural Society of Cape 
Town, South Africa, an account of his experiment 
with seventeen ostriches. His results encouraged 
others, and ostrich farming soon became an es- 
tablished industry in South Africa. Ostrich farm- 
ing has been followed toa limited extent in South 
America, and it has been commenced in Southern 
California. There are vast tracts on our southern 
border that might be utilized for this industry, 
should no unexpected obstacle present itself. As 
that country is the home of the Cactus Family, an 
abundance of ostrich food is already provided. 

About nine miles from Graaf-Reinet, Cape Col- 
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from a village some*miles away. Mr. Charlwood, 
in feeding the birds, uses tons of bones, limestone, 
ete., and employs a small army of native servants. 
The breeding birds must be supplied with water 
and food daily, which means that sixty-five troughs 


of water, dotted over six hundred and fifty acres of | 
| ground, have to be filled, and each camp supplied | 
with cut up prickly pears and other food. The | 
water is hauled from a dam some miles away from | 


the camps. The plucking birds are herded like 

sheep, and roam all over thefarm. The engraving 

of a group of plucking ostriches, is from a photo- 

graph taken for the American Agriculturist, and 

forwarded us by Mr. E. A. Reed, one of our sub- 

scribers, residing at Graaf-Reinet, Cape Colony. 
es 


A Compost Heap in New Zealand. 


[The American Agriculturist has a very large num- 
ber of readers in both New Zealand and Australia, 
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may be eight by twelve feet for a garden, and twice 
or three times the size for a field. Throw out al] 
the black soil, down to the clay, upon one side, 
leaving the other clear for wheeling or carting 
alongside. Commence with a layer of coarse stable 
dung, about six inches thick, spreading it evenly 
over the bottom. Then build up, Jayer by layer, 
evenly and flat, with the clearings of hedgerows, 
ditches and grassy walks, weeds of all kinds (unless 
going to- seed, when they should be burnt), lawn 
mowings, leaves, and pea or bean stalks, ete,, in 
fact, anything which will decay, Always shake 
out the stable manure and green stuff, to form an 
even layer, never leaving so much as a barrowfy) 
in one spot. Build up the sides as plumb as the 
walls of a house. Between every three or four 
layers of manure and green stuff throw asprinkling: 
of the earth taken out, to prevent heating toa 
much, ora dressing of ashes, if at hand, Deposit 
here all the kitchen or house waste (ald boots or 

















AN OSTRICH FARM IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


ony, South Africa, is a farm, thirteen thousand 
acres in extent, belonging to Mr. Charlwood, who 
is one of the largest and most successful ostrich- 
farmers in the Colony. On this farm there are no less 
than fifty-six pairs of breeding ostriches. These are 


camped off, each pair being kept ina camp of about | 
twelve acres, inclosed by wire fencing, and cover- | 


ing, in all, about six hundred and fifty acres. Besides 
the breeding birds, he has about two hundred which 
are kept for plucking, and a number of chickens. 
Breeding birds are worth up to two hundred and 
fifty dollars per pair, plucking birds about fifty 
dollars each, and chickens from the shell are 
valued at seven dollars and a half each. The 
market yalue of the feathers from a full grown 
ostrich for a year, averages about thirty-two dollars. 

This will give some idea of the large revenue Mr. 
'. Charlwood receives from his ostriches. The farm 
on which Mr. Charlwood keeps the ostriches is so 
dry that not so much as cabbage will grow upon it, 
and the ostriches are fed, in times of drouth, on a 
species of Cactus, known as the prickly pear. This 
is cut by a machine made for the purpose in 
America. At the present time, Mr. Charlwood has 
about one hundred and fifty chickens, which are 
taken from the nests as soon as hatched and fed 


__ by hand with green food which has to be brought 





Drawn and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


who find its teachings much better suited to their 
conditions than are those of the papers of the 
mother country. Cultivators in those colonies no 
doubt have much in their experience that would 
be useful to their fellow workers here, and we hope 
that many will follow the example of J. H. E., of 
Dunedin, and make their methods known. His man- 
ner of making a compost heap, as described below, 
is not claimed to be new, but the practice is new to 
many, especially in this country. One who follows 
the directions here given, will be surprised at 
the quantity of valuable fertilizing material that 
has heretofore been allowed to go to waste.—ED. | 

What is a compost heap? Properly made, it is a 
heap of manure, a repository of all kinds of other- 
wise obnoxious matter, which it converts into 
harmless and most valuable plant-food. I say 
properly made, for there are heaps and heaps, and 
it is rare to find one so built that its contents will 
decay well, or one not surrounded by valuable 
liquid which is too often allowed to run to waste. 
The heap is often thrown up anyhow for its 
materials to dry instead of rot, and much of its 
value is lost in that way. To make a proper com- 
post heap there must be a fair proportion of stable 
manure. Having that at command, first dig out 
an oblong trench in a convenient stituation. It 








tin cans excepted), and the droppings from the 
fowl-house. Break up any lumps in the hen 
manure, or better still, throw dry earth under the 
roosts. After every layer of stable dung, or green 
stuff, tread it down well, and so go on, adding layer 
by Jayer, but never more than four or five inches 
of any one kind. Should there be rather more 
stable dung than other materials, throw over more 
soil, which will absorb the moisture and assist in 
the decomposition. Scratch the sides down with 
a fork, leaving it as neat as a stack, but with a flat 
top, and when about four feet high, cover all with 
a layer of three or four inches of soil to keep in 
the ammonia. After the heap has been allowed to 
heat for a week or so, throw over it the liquid 
waste from the house, etc., and if any liquid should 
run from the heap, dig a hole at the lowest corner 
to catch #, and throw it back over the top. Of 
course, if pigs and cows are kept, the mixture will 
be all the better. In about three or four months, 
the whole will be found in prime condition for any 
kind of crop. A heap of this kind should always 
be under way, in order to dispose of all waste or 
decaying matter, allowing the garden and surround- 
ings to be kept in much better order. Whenever the 
heap gets about four feet high, top off with a layer 
of soil and start another. Method makes money. 
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Mr. A. 8. Fuller’s ripe experience in arboricul- 
ture has proved of invaluable aid and assistance 
to the readers of the American Agriculturist in both 





Fig. 1.—BRANCHLET OF TIGER’S TAIL SPRUCE. 
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hemispheres. For very many years he was engaged in 
qualifying himself for the volume “‘ Practical Fores- 
try,’? which we recently published. In early life he 
sowed the seeds of all the kinds of forest trees he 
could procure, merely for his own instruction. This, 
and his later practice as a nurseryman, allow him 
to speak of the propagation of trees from his own 
experience, and give that portion of the work a 
thoroughly practical character. The title, ‘“‘Practi- 
cal Forestry,’’ does not convey an idea of the full 
scope of the work, which, according to the sub- 
title, gives ‘‘a description and the botanical and 
popular names of all the trees indigenous to the 
United States, both evergreen and deciduous.” 
This is the only work, so far as we are aware, 
that brings together all our native trees, and will 
prove agreat aid to 
plantersin present- 
ing the available 
materials in a com- 
pact form, with 
sufficient descrip- 
tion to allow them 
to judge of their 
value. Besides the 
native trees, a 
large number of 
foreign species are 
described ; those 
which have proved 
to be of value in 
this country, as 
well as the newer 
ones that promise 
to be useful. In- 
tending planters 
will find the de- 
scriptions of the 
newer foreign trees 
a great help, as 
they have hereto- 
fore been scatter- 
ed in numerous 
volumes, only to 
be found in large 





libraries. To give 
an idea of the 
popular character 
Fig. 2.—coNE OF TIGER’S of the descrip- 


a tions, and at the 


same time to bring to notice two trees that promise 
to be valuable here, we quote his descriptton of 
Tue Ticer’s Tar, SPRUCE (Picea polita).—A na- 
tive of the mountains of Japan, is very distinct, with 
strong, rigid, sharp-pointed leaves,somewhat sickle- 
shape, on sturdy, strong branchlets, with very prom- 
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inent buds, as shownin figure1. Cones four or five 
inches long, of the shape shown in figure 2. It is 
a rather slow-growing species, but of a very sturdy 
habit. My oldest specimen, ten years planted, is 
only about eight feet high. This spruce would 
make an excellent hedge plant, owing to its sharp- 
pointed, rigid leaves. 

GOLDEN Larcu (Larix Kempferi).—A very distinct 
species from China, and by some botanical authori- 
ties placed in a genus by itself, under the name of 
Pseudolariz, or False Larch. It inhabits Northeastern 
China, at elevations of about three thousand feet 
above the sea, where it grows toa hight of a hundred 
and twenty feet, with astem three feet in diameter. 
The leaves grow in bundles, like the common 
Larch, but one to two inches long, and the cones 
nearly three inches long, with thick, woody, some- 
what divergent scales. The leaves in spring are of 
a pale, pea-green color, becoming darker in sum- 
mer, and changing to a bright golden color in 
autumn. A catkin bearing twig is shown in figure 
3, the leaves somewhat reduced in size. This is as 
yet a rather scarce tree, in both European and 
American gardens, although it was introduced into 
England in 1852, and soon after into the United 
States, but owing to the difficulty of procuring 
seed, and propagating by other means, the number 
produced has been quite limited. 


NUT-BEARING TREES. 


The time is not far distant when tree-planters 
will take the fruit of forest trees into consideration 
in making selections for planting. Chestnut and 
Hickories, and Pecan and English Walnut in 





Fig. 3.—GOLDEN LARCH. 


southern localities, should pay a good rent upon 
the land for a number of years before they are con- 
verted into timber. Most boys are aware that 
some hickory and chestnut trees produce nuts 
larger, sweeter, thinner shelled, or in some par- 
ticular superior to the average. The variation in 
the nuts is sometimes strongly marked. In the se- 
lection of nuts for planting, some care, and even 
expense devoted to securing the choicest obtaina- 
ble varieties are likely to be rewarded when the 
trees come into bearing. 

One of the most distinct and valuable varieties that 
has ever been brought to our notice is the ‘‘ Hales’ 
' Paper Shell Hickory 
Nut.’’ We first be- 
came acquainted with 
this variety some 
fifteen years ago, and 
the next season de- 
scribed it under the 
above name. It is a 
variety of the com- 
mon Shell-bark Hick- 
ory, and the tree is 
now growing with 
Fig. 4.—-HALES’ PAPER SHELL several others of the 

HICKORY NUT. same species,near the 
Saddle River,on the farm of Mr. H. Bales, about two 
miles east of Ridgewood, Bergen County, N. J. 
The tree is a large one, and produces a fair crop of 








nuts annually. This handsome variety is well rep- 
resented in the accompanying illustration, figure 
4, showing a side view, natural size, and figure 5, a 
cross-section, show- ° 
ing thickness of the 
kernel, and the ex- 
treme thinness of the 
shell. The general ap- 
pearance of this nut 
is quite similar to 
some of the varieties 
of the English wal- 
nut, the surface being 
broken up into small 
depressions, instead of angles and corrugations as 
usually seen in the large varieties of the Shell-barks. 
But variation is not always in the direction of 
improvement, as is shown in figure 6. This nut is 
from a large tree in Connecticut which annually 
bears large crops of nuts, all of which are deform- 
ed in a similar manner, one of 
the seed-leaves (cotyledons) of 
the embryo being suppressed. 
THe EneGiuish WALNUT OR 
Maverira Not (Ju- 
glans regia). —In 
general appearance 
this Royal Walnut 
vin a ale of the East resem- 
ig. 0. DEFORMED bles our American 
HICKORY NUT. Butternut, but the WALNUT. 
trees grow to even a larger size. The wood is 
quite valuable, and highly prized in Europe for 
cabinet work and similar uses. But after the dis- 
covery of America,and the introduction from here of 
Black Walnut, which is its superior for similar pur- 
poses, its value decreased in consequence of com- 
petition, but even now the wood is much sought af- 
ter and commandsa large price. The success of this 
tree in the United States has been greatest in the 
Middle and Southern States, still there are many 
quite old and large trees in the suburbs of New 
York City, some of which seldom fail to produce 
a good crop of nuts. In years past there has been 
no especial attention given to the selection of va- 
rieties adapted to the climate of our Northern 
States, hence there have been more failures than 
successes in attempts to cultivate this Eastern nut; 
but with proper care in selecting seedlings from 
the cooler parts of Europe, and propagating from 
well-tested varieties that do succeed here, I 
can see no good reason why this nut should not be 
raised in abundance in most of our Northern 
States. Recently a dwarf French variety, called 
the ‘{Preparturiens,” has been introduced and 
largely propagated by our rurserymen, as it is said 
to come into bearing when quite young. There are 
a very large number of varieties cultivated in the 
French and other Earopean nurseries, the nuts 
varying greatly in size and form, as shown in the 





Fig. 5.—ORO88-SECTION OF 
FIGURE 4, 





7,.—SMALL- 





Fig. 8.—GIBBOUS WALNUT. 


accompanying illustrations, which we have selected 
merely to give the reader an idea of the extremes 
of variations to be found among the nuts. The 
Small-fruited Walnut (Juglans regia microcarpa), 
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shown in figure 7, is only about one-half an inch in 
diameter, but the kernel is sweet, and of a most 
delicate flavor and tex- 
ture. This is probably 
the smallest variety 
known, while the Gib- 
bous Walnut (/. regia 
gibbosa), figure 8, is quite 
the opposite, or the 
largest, ard while it has 
a rather thick shell, the 
kernel is of excellent 
quality and easily ex- 
tracted. The Barthere 
Walnut (J. regia Bar- 
thereana), figure 9, is re- 
markable for its extreme 
length, Its shell is 
quite thin, and the 
flavor of the kernel is ex- 
cellent. Between these 
extremes of variation 
there are scores of others 
that are quite distinct, 
and may be found de- 
scribed in the catalogues 
of European nurserymen. There is also a marked 
difference in the habit of growth of the different 
varieties, some being very tall trees, and others 


























































Fig. 9.—BARTHERE 
WALNUT. 





Fig. 10,—cuT-LEAVED WALNUT. | 


dwarfish. There are also broad-leaved and narrow- 
leaved varieties, and among the latter the pretty 
Cut-leaved Walnut (J. r. laciniata), figure 10. 
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; Manuring Old Orchards. 
a 

One of the popular fallacies that still lingers in 
the rural districts, is that mature orchards do not 
need fertilizers. Farmers maybe painstaking in 
the planting, and in cultivating the orchard for a 
few years, until it comes into bearing, but,as a 
rule, after that, it is neglected, and not infrequently 
either pastured or mowed, and the soil is compelled 
to bear two crops annually, without manure, until 
it isexhausted. Then thecry is raised that “it does 
not pay to plant orchards, at best we only get fruit 
in abundance every other year.”” The folly of this 
neglect is demonstrated every year, and the facts 
are published abundantly in the agricultural papers, 
but unfortunately these journals have quite a lim- 
ited circulation, even in the farming towns. They 
are numbered by tens and twenties, where they 
ought tobe by hundreds. On the old homestead, 
where the writer ate apples from the tree and the 
barrel, raw, cooked and preserved the year round 
in the age of homespun, there was an old tree fa- 
mous forits early apples, a seedling, and an invet- 
erate bearer in alternate years. It happened in the 
enlargement of the garden, that the ground under- 
neath this tree was plowed. manured, and planted 
with potatoes, and as a result, the bearing year was 
changed, and we had two full crops in successive 
years. The manure helped this result, and the 
rotting of the sod that had been accumulating for 
years helped. still more. The fact did not impress 
the owner much, but it did impress the boy who 
helped to eat the apples, and turned the grindstone 
under the grateful shade. It is a well-known fact 
that pear and apple trees that stand in gardens, es- 
pecially in village gardens which have liberal fer- 















tilizing and cultivation every year, bear regularly, 
and are seldom without fruit, except when the 
frost or hail destroysit. Men who make a specialty 
of growing fruit for market, and feed their trees 
abundantly, get well paid for their labor, and send 
apples to the city markets by the car or boat-load. 
The secret of their uniform success is in the fact 
that they feed their trees regularly, and thin out all 
superfluous wood, and give the orchard all needed 
attention. They do not steal away the food of the 
trees in grass or grain crops. They are content 
with the fruit. There is no reason why the average 
farmer, who has suitable land for fruit trees, should 
not have an abundant supply of fruit for home use, 
and for market. It is in the line of his business to 
raise crops for market, and to make the manure 
that is needed to produce them. It is in the line of 
a true economy to purchase the fertilizers that are 
lacking to grow maximum crops. It does not pay 
to grow minimum crops. Cultivate only so much 
land as you can fertilize and improve by cultiva- 
tion. Riches increase with the depth rather than 
breadth of the soil turned by the plow. The 
orchard wants regular feeding, as much as any other 
crop, and fruit growers have learned that there is 
economy init. It will not be very difficult for any 
thrifty farmer to increase his home-made fertili- 
zers, and to supply the wants of his- fruit trees. 
He wants a system of supply for his orchard, as he 
has for his wheat and cornfields. On many farms 
the barn cellar is still wanting, and there is no sys- 
tem in the making of manure under cover. A third 
at least of the value of the manure made from the 
stock kept, is wasted from the want of this protec- 
tion. Then there is large waste from the want of 
absorbents to hold the liquid manure, and for the 
ammonia, the most valuable and the most volatile 
of the constituents of farmyard manure. To fail 
in the conveniences for preserving the manure that 
falls in the stables, the yard, the sty, the roast, 
the privy, the sink-drain, is to waste at the bung 
hole. Open the muck-mines_which are to be found 
in almost every farming district, and keep a stock 
of weathered muck and peat, constantly on hand 
under cover, ready for the stable and the compost 
heap. These mines; if faithfully worked, will pay 
much better than the average gold mine. They 
have never been known to fail, on soils where ma- 
nure was needed. Then leaves from the forest, 
and sawdust from the milJs, for bedding, make val- 
uable additions to the stores of fertilizers. Then 
if manures are to be purchased, we have Canada 
ashes, dry, and leached, available near most of our 
seaports and railroad depots, and the concentrated 
fertilizers are sold by analysis in most of our large 
towns. It isa safe investment to buy these ma- 
nures for your orchard, if the home-made fertilizers 
fallshort. Donot wait for the more convenient 
season, but invest now. 


Killing Weeds on the Lawn. 
hip 





For killing perennial weeds, a spud is a conven- 
ient implement with which to cut off the roots be- 
low the surface. A good spud may be made from 
an old carpenter’s chisel of large size. This should 
be attached to a handle sufficiently long to allow it 
to be used without stooping. By thrusting this 
diagonally against the root, that may be cut off as 
far below the surface as desired. Some weeds, 
however, such as dandelion, plantain, etc., are not 
killed by merely cutting them, but need the appli- 


ll 
SPUD FOR KILLING WEEDS. 
cation of some destructive liquid to make complete 
work. In England, oil of vitriol (sulphuric acid) 
is used for this purpose, but that is dangerous to 
handle, and must be kept in glass. Mr. J. Bartlett, 
of Ontario, Canada, finds that strong brine or coal- 
oil applied to the roots, will destroy them. He 
sends us a sketch of a vessel for the application of 
liquids, which is attached to the spud, and allows 
the cutting and killing to be done at one operation. 





The engraving shows the snud, a, with its attach- 
ment, a tin vessel with a tapering nozzle and hold- 
ing about a quart, at 6. At c,is a valve, which 
covers a small air-hole, against which it is pressed 
by a spring, and which may be raised by the 
cord, e. After cutting the root,a pull of the cord 
willraise the valve, allow air to enter the vessel, 
and a small quantity of the liquid will pass out and 
come in contact with the root. 
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Lawson's Cypress. 

In a considerable collection of young evergreens, 
none is more satisfactory, in every respect, than 
Lawson’s Cypress (Cupressus Lawsoniana), The pen- 
dulous branches have a remarkable feathery grace 
which belongs to no other tree, while the foliage is 
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' LAWSON’S CYPRESS. 


of’ the deepest green. This cypress is a native of 
Northern California and Oregon, where it reaches 
the hight of one hundred feet or more. It was 
discovered in 1854 by Mr. William Murray, who 
named itin honor of the Messrs. Lawson, of Edin- 
burgh, Scotland, to whom he sent the seeds. The 
tree is known on the Pacific Coast as Oregon 
Cedar and White Cedar, and is valued for its tim- 
her, which has a strong, fragrant odor. The wood 
is compact, white and very easily worked. Law- 
son’s Cypress is remarkable for the manner in 
which it varies from the seed. There are more 
than a dozen named varieties in the catalogues, 
differing in habit and stature, in the depth of green 
of the foliage, and in the markings of white and 
yellow. Some of those varieties are, if possible, 
more beautiful than the type. In the neighbor- 
hood of New York City, this tree has proved per- 
fectly hardy. How far north of this it can be 
planted with safety, we are unable to say ; but it is 
worth while to experiment with it wherever the 
winters are not unusually severe. In cold locali- 
ties, it should be planted in rather poor soil, in 
order that its growth may not be continued too 
late in the fall. The cones in this species are about 
the size of large peas, and are borne in great pro- 
fusion. As an ornamental tree, it may be planted 
wherever evergreens are required ; whether solitary 
or in groups. It is especially suited to cemetery 
planting, and in England has been employed iu 
evergreen hedges, which are so common, and -80 
ornamental in that country of shrubs and vines, 
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Grafting the Grapevine. 
ag 

Numerous inquiries have been made this spring 
as to the method of grafting the grapevine, but too 
late fora reply to be given in time to be useful 
this season. Some of the writers propose to take 
wild grapevines, and use them as stocks upon 
which to graft desirable varieties. This would be 
very poor economy. Anold vine of any kind is 
rarely worth removing, and least of all, a wild one. 
Such vines are poorly furnished with roots, and 
would make very poor stocks. If one already has 
an old vine of a poor variety, and wishes to graft it 
with a more desirable kind, he can do so by dig- 
ging down and inserting the cions 
below the surface of the ground. 
The proper season for this opera- 
‘tion is in the fall, when vegetation 
is at rest. If the old root is ina 
healthy condition, a very vigorous 
growth will follow. Another 
method of grafting is to insert the 
cion in a strong cane, or branch of 
the vine, selecting one that may be 
bent down, and have the union of 
stock and cion, with a-joint or two 
of the cane, covered with soil. 
The method known as whip-graft- 
ing is employed, the cionand stock 
being held together by a tie, in- 
stead of wax. The grafted cane is 
then laid in a shallow trench, in 
such a manner that a bud or two of 
the cion will be above ground. 
This, it will be seen, is a combina- 
tion of layering and grafting. The 
cion is nourished at first by the old 
vine, but in the course of the sea- 
son, the buried portion of the cane 
will produce’ abundant roots, and 
in the fall may be separated from 
the parent plant. This operation 
should be performed early in 
spring, before there is danger of 
copious “ bleeding,’ which might 
prevent the union. It may also be 
done upon the new growth, after 
the shoots of the season have be- 
come sufficiently matured, in this 
case using cions of similar new 
growth. This method with new 
wood we have not tried, but it is 
said to be successful. Nearly all 
of our hardy grapes are grown 80 
readily from cuttings, and come into bearing so 
soon, that this is the usual and least troublesomé 
manner of propagating them. 


Mariposa Lilies—Butterfly Tulips, and 
Others. 


—<p>— 





‘* Beautiful grass '’ is the literal translation of | 


Calochortus, the name of the genus which includes 
the plants known in California as Mariposa Lilies 
and Butterfly (or Mariposa, which is the Spanish 
for the insect), Tulips. The term ‘grass’ has 
reference to the leaves, which in some species are 
narrow and grass-like; that they are properly 
called “ beautiful,” no one familiar with the plants 
will dispute. The writer well remembers the first 
living Mariposa Lily he ever saw. Having crossed 
the Colorado Desert on foot, daybreak found us at 
the western edge of the desert, where there was 
water, but in all other respects the face of the 
country was but acontinuation of the dreary waste 
we had just crossed. Here we found a flower 
which appeared to be as much out of place asa 
jewel on an ash-heap. This flower was a revelation, 
and we recollect the mental effort required to con- 
vince ourselves that a flower of such exquisite 
beauty could have really been spontaneous in the 
midst of the barren desolation which surrounded 
it. There are not far from thirty species of Calo- 
chortus in the territory between the Rocky Moun- 
tains and the Pacific, and ranging from Mexico to 
British America. The plants have a solid bulb 
(corm), with a membranous, rarely fibrous coating. 





The stems grow in hight from three inches to two 
feet, are usually wavy and branching; the few 
narrow leaves are radical, with some on the stem, 
which are clasping. The flowers are borne at the 
ends of the branches, or sometimes in an ‘umbel- 
like cluster. The general structure of the flowers 
is that of the Lily Family, to which the genus be- 
longs, and is shown in the Lovely Calochortus (C. 
venustus), an engraving of which we have chosen to 
represent the genus. The three outer divisions of 
the flower are smaller than the others and calyx- 
like. The inner three, or petals, are very broad, and 
each with a large gland or pit near the base, which 
is often beautifully crested or hairy. The different 





THE LOVELY CALOCHORTUS (C. venustus). 


| species present a great variety of colors—white, 


pale yellow, orange, blue, and different shades of 
purple being among them, with markings and 
spots of brown and other colors, making them very 
showy. Of course, plants so exquisitely beautiful 
as the Mariposa Lilies are desfrable in our gar- 
dens, but from lack of a proper observance of 


| their requirements, the attempts at their culture 





have not been attended by marked success. The 
species from the high mountains and the more 
northern localities, such as C. Gunnisoni, C. macro- 
carpus, C. Greenii, etc.,are fairly hardy, and may be 
treated like ordinary hardy bulbs, planting as late 
as possible in autumn. If planted too early, they 
may start into growth before winter, and of course 
be killed. With C. venustus and other southern 
species, the only sure method is to cultivate them 
in pots, giving them the protection of a cool green- 
house or aframe. They should be potted in autumn 
and kept from severe freezing during the winter. 


Bright Berries. 
—>— 

Some shrubs are so showy when in fruit, that 
they are worth growing for that alone. The 
Ramanas rose (Rosa rugosa), for example, is so 
loaded with its large, bright scarlet hips, that we 
should give it a place, even if it did not bear an 
abundance of most powerfully scented flowers. 
The Sweet Brier is another rose valuable for its 
abundance of brilliant fruits. Bright berries are 
most appropriate and effective in Christmas decora- 
tion, but those who would use them for this pur- 
pose, make the mistake of leaving them on the 











bushes until] required for use. Nearly all of the 
brilliant fruits have their beauty diminished, if not 
destroyed, by severe freezing. Those who propose 
to employ these fruits in holiday decoration, should 
cut the branches while the fruit is still perfect, 
and set them in water in a cool place, but 
where they will not freeze. All that we have 
tried have kept in perfection by this treatment. 





Atmosphere and Temperature. 
a? 

The proper regulation of the atmospheze as 
to moisture and temperature, is one of the most 
important points to be observed 
in cultivating plants in the parlor, 
‘or window-garden. Plants will 
not flourish, bloom, and be healthy, 
in a dry, dusty atmosphere, ‘even 
though the best of care otherwise 
may be bestowed upon them; 
hence it is that those who attempt 
to raise plants in their dwellings 
meet with so little success. There 
is an immense contrast between 
the atmosphere of a well regulated 
green-house and that of an ordinary 
dwelling. In the green-house, the 
air is moist and well tempered to 
the healthful growth of plants; 
while that of the parlor.or sitting- 
room is invariably dry and dusty, 
and plants will not flourish in it as 
they would in the conservatory. If 
the dwelling be heated by coal, 
there is more or less gas constant- 
ly discharged into the air of the 
room, which is of itself enough to 
destroy vegetation, or make it 
sickly. Houses heated by steam, 
are better adapted to the cultiva- 
tion of plants. All plants will not 
flourish in the common tempera- 

ture of a living-room; some re- 
quire a low temperature,and others 
need a warmer one. The following 
plants require a temperature of 
from seventy degrees to eighty de- 
grees in the daytime, and fifty-five 
degrees to sixty degrees at night: 
begonias, 
bouvardias, ferns (tropical), hibis- 
cuses, poinsettias, tuberoses, helio- 
tropes, crotons, hoyas, cactuses, 
all kinds, caladiums, cannas, palms, orange and 
lemon trees, geraniums, etc. 

The following will do well ,in an atmosphere 
ranging from tifty degrees to sixty degrees by day, 
and forty degrees to forty-five degrees by night: 
camellias, azaleas, oleanders, roses, carnations, 
callas, vies, abutilons, jessamines, Holland- 
bulbs, lily-of-the-valley, primroses, violets, ver- 
benas, ckrysanthémums, ete. Plants will flourish 
better in the kitchen, where the steam and moisture 
from cooking are constantly arising, and tempering 
the atmosphere, than in a dry, dusty -sitting-room, 
Hence it is that we find ‘‘Bridget ’? sometimes cul- 
tivating a few plants in her kitchen window, that 
are envied by the mistress of the house, because 
they are so much finer than those in her parlor or 
sitting-room. 

If a pan of water is set upon a stove in a room 
where plants are growing, it will help to materially 
relieve the dryness of the atmosphere. But most 
all kinds of house-plants will do fairly in a uniform 
temperature, from seventy degrees by day to fifty- 
five by night. Careful observation of the habits 
and requirements of different kinds of plants, as 
they come under our care, will greatly assist the 
cultivator, and in a short time he will be so con- 
versant with their various habits as to know just 
how to properly treat each plant in his collection. 
Where plants requiring different methods of care 
and treatment can be grouped together and placed 
conveniently by themselves, it will be well to do 
so; such a plan will greatly facilitate matters, 
and the results will prove the advisability of care- 
fully considering temperature and atmosphere. 
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Home Adornments Made at Home. 
<> 
The several articles represented in miniature in 
the design for ‘‘ Home Adornment ”’ are all useful, 
and eczn be made at home with very little trouble. 
A FLOWER STAND, figure 1 is made of rough 





wood, and three wooden butter bowls of different | 


sizes. Each bowl is nailed upon a piece of the 
wood, and the parts are joined together, placing 
the smallest at the top. The bottom stick should 
be a foot longer than the others, so 
that it can be set in the ground to 
that depth to hold the stand firm- 
ly. If it is not designed to be 
stationary, nail some pieces on the 
bottom to form feet, spreading 
them enough to answer for that 
purpose. Paint the bowls brown, 
and bore several holes in the bot- 
tom of each to afford drainage. 
Fill the bowls with rich, light soil, 


and set plants with bright-color- 
ed foliage or flowers in the center. 

An Ivy Screen.—A screen of 
natural ivy is shown in figure 2. 
To make such a screen, procure a 
small-sized clothes horse and drive 
nails around the frame, about four 
inches apart, then run wire back 
and- forth across it, forming a trellis for the ivy 
to be trained upon. Make a box of wood, three 
inches high, four wide and as long as the screen is 
wide. Itis better to have a lining for the box, of 
tin, zinc or galvanized iron. Fasten the screen to 
the box and plant the ivies in it. When the screen 
is completely covered, it makes a very useful as 
well as beautiful ornament for the front piazza or 
elsewhere. If the screen is likely to be moved fre- 
quently, it is well to provide the box with casters. 

A ComForTaBLeE Coucu.—The foundation for 
the couch, figure 3, is made of a strong wooden 
box. Remove the lid and divide the box in two, 
by fastening the cover in it, in an upright position, 
to form the back. Tack sacking or unbleached 
cotton cloth over the open parts, which are to be 
the seats, and attach a caster at each corner of the 
bottom, when it will be ready to be upholstered. 


ded et 





A BUTTERFLY SLIPPER CASE. 


For the covering, use a pretty pattern of cretonne, 
make a plaiting of it for the side and ends of the 
box. The four pillows which are used for the seats 
and back, are covered with the same material. They 
can be filled with hair or feathers. The two pillows 
for the back should be overhanded together on 
three sides and slipped over the back, The other 
two are to be tacked on the seats. Attach a tassel 
at the upper corner of each side of the couch, and 
you will have an inexpensive piece of furniture. 


A Rustico Hat Rackx.—Figure 4 is designed by 


nature, and the material must be sought forinthe , 








woods. Select the roughest and knottiest branches 
to be found, and you will have what is necessary to 
make dn artistic hat rack. Nail the pieces together 
to fit around an old mirror; or a new glass with- 
out a frame will answer. If a glass without a 
frame is used, it can be kept in place by tacking 
pieces of braid to the frame across the back of it. 

AN UMBRELLA STAND, shown in figure 5, is made 
of an ordinary drain tile, to represent the more 
elegant ones which we see in house-furnishing 
stores, but this answers every purpose, and looks 
much like them. Paint the tile, on the inside, a 
delicate shade of pink, and the outside a medium 
shade of brown. Cut a piece of wood to fit in the 
bottom and glue itin. Cut out from showy cretonne 
the flowers and branches, and glue them around 
the tile, and then give it several coats of varnish. 

A Boox Casz.—The case shown in figure 6 is 





around the barrel in large plaits. Replace the 
hoops that were taken off to be gilded, and fasten 
a bunch of natural grasses on the front of the bar- 
rel, or if they are not obtainable, large flowers and 
Jeaves cut out of cretonne, and pasted on, will 
answer. Cover the head by plaiting a piece of the 
cambric around its edge, draw to the center, and 
fasten on a knob to be used to lift out the lid. 
Cover the underside of the barrel-head or lid with 
paper muslin, to match the lining of the barrel. 


A Glimpse of Spring Fashions, 








Some apparently new fashions are often heralded 
by the expression: ‘“ Well, that’s something new 
under the sun,’”’ in contradiction of the old pro- 
verb: ‘‘ There is nothing new,” ete. We think new 
styles of dress, so called, are generally old ones 

revived. Those are brought out 








designed to fill the space usually found between 
the chimney and the corner of the room. Make a 
frame to fit the space, and deep enough to hold the 
largest book. Provide as many shelves as are 
desired, it being better to have more than are need- 
ed at present, for future use. It does not look at all 
out of place to have every other shelf (if necessary) 
filled with bric-a-brac. Ebonize the frame. The 
curtains can be made of almost any material. Old 
shawls or blankets can be dyed and used to make 
very pretty ones. Attach a band of velveteen, of 
the same shade, on the bottom. Procure rings of 
a proper size to fit the rod. Sew them on the curtain. 
The rod should be a piece of old gas-pipe, 
ebonized ; slip it through the rings, and fasten it 
on the book-case with a stair-rod fixture. Cut 
some dark red leather into strips, three inches 
wide, pink them on the edge, or cut the edge in 
points, and with brass-headed nails tack a strip 
on each shelf, to protect the books from dust. 


A Butterfly Slipper Case. 
aE. 


A slipper case in the form of a butterfly can be 
made very handsome, if a proper taste is displayed 
in selecting the colors for working the designs. 
For the foundation, have a board sawed out in the 
shape seen in the engraving. Cover the board 
with silesia on both sides. Cut two pockets out of 
pasteboard, cover them with silesia, and tack 
them on the back. Cuta butterfly out of ‘‘ wigan,” 
large enough to fit overthe pockets, and on it make 
the butterfly. Use bright pieces of velvet, satin or 
cloth, according to taste; join them with bright- 
colored silks, and line with some plain color. 
Place a row of stitching on each side of the body 
of the butterfly, and stuff it with cotton ; then sew 
up the head, and fasten it on the pockets. Screw- 
eyes are fastened in the board to hang it by. 


A Barrel for Soiled Clothes. 


This barrel is intended to be used as a hamper for 
soiled clothes. A flour barrel will answer the best. 
Line the barre] on the inside with paper muslin. 
Remove the middle hoops and gild them, and also 
those on the top and bottom of the barrel. Take 
a piece of brown, undressed cambric, and tack it 




















which best meet the advance which 
has been made in healthful dress- 
ing, and consequent good taste. 
A few years ago, a lady walking in 
the street in the costume worn by 
ladies fifty or seventy-five years 
previous, would have attracted a 
crowd about her, and provoked 
much merriment. Just now such a 
lady would pass almost unnoticed. 
Among some tubleaux recently ex- 
hibited was one representing an 
ancient village choir. The ladies 
wore short dresses of large figured 
material, made with plain, full 
skirts, short, belted waists, large, 
round lace collars, and poke bon- 
nets. All of these are seen in the 
present styles of dress. The ad- 
vance in good sense is shown by what has been re- 
jected in the old ways of dressing. Fifty years ago, 
or less, the lady who could show the smallest waist 
was thought to havea very stylish figure, and the 
writer well remembers having been asked, in her 
early youth, to assist a lady in drawing the waist of 
her dress together, as she could not make it meet 
alone. She still lives, and as the natural result, has 
been a chronic invalid for many years. Now 
fashion gives nature her own rights, and tight 
lacing is reckoned among the barbarisms of former 
years. Corded waists of perfect shape, for all ages, 
are found in all places where children’s garments 
are a specialty. And for ladies, ‘‘ Health Corsets,” 
many of them designed by physicians, are becoming 
more and more popular all the time. Another 
fashion which we believe has passed away forever- 
more, is that of heavy, trained skirts, supported by 





A BARREL FOR SOILED CLOTHES, 


long hoop skirts of steel, making altogether a 
weight under which any strong man might groan. 
Now combination under-garments, with the 


| short, hair-cloth skirt, the back breadth having 


three flounces, with an additional plaited frill to 
button on if needed to support a train, are all the 
under-dress required. Still another discarded 
abomination is high heels and tight shoes. Low, 
broad heels, and comfortable shoes, with the short, 
light, easy dress reformed fashion now prescribes 


—all these invite to brisk walks in the open air, and 


heaJth and happiness are sure to follow. There 
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seems to be nothing very marked in the early- 
announced fashions for spring. Simplicity in 
ways of making up, and good, substantial quality 
in goods, are some of the principal features in those 
already seen. Woollen fabrics have taken the place 
of silks for home and street wear, and we may con- 
fidently assert that a trained silk dress, such as was 
commonly seen on the street a few years ago, would 
now be an object of ridicule. Cashmere is very 
popular for spring dresses for ladies and children, 
and can be worn all through the summer. Almost 
any shade of any color may be found in this fabric. 
These and other woollen goods are not, as formerly, 
combined with silk. They are made in tailor- 
fashion, simply stitched, or trimmed with some of 
the new fancy braids, or with velvet, which, it is 
said, is to be worr all through the summer. Velvet 
figures on silk or satin grounds; are among the 
most expensive goods, but the designs are much 
smaller than they have been. These are used for 
basques, and the front breadths or side panels of 
skirts. For summer silks nothing can be prettier 
or more useful than Surah silks. They are in all 
plain colors and also in changeable colors, as black 
and gold, blue and brown, etc. Small striped and 
checked silks may be had at low prices, but light 
wools are preferred. Nun’s veiling is found in all 
shades for home, street and evening wear. And 
there is a new fabric of about the same texture 
called wool-crape, with a slight finish like crape. 
Many ladies embroider small designs on fine 
woollens for vest, apron front, collar and cuffs. 
Interlinked rings, keys, half moons, or tiny flowers 
with thin leaves, are among the designs used. This 
is a very handsome way to make up ladies’ or child- 
ren’s woollen dresses. For children, the yoke or 
vest is embroidered, with belt, collar and cuffs to 
match. Basques ana polonaises are both to be 
worn with vests, real or simulated. The old cut- 
away basque, sloping back from the top of the darts, 
is revived, also small jackets of dressy material, 
resembling the old Zouave jackets. Another old 
style of waist, which is very pretty for young 
people, is the melon waist, the puffs of which are 
made by taking up small seams on the inside, about 
an inch and a half apart, and very slightly drawing 
them up, then fitting the whole to a lining. Wool 
laces are seen in profusion for trimming wool 
dresses. Many skirts are tucked, wholly or partly, 
to the waist, and finished at the bottom with a row 
of broad lace. This may match the dress in color, 
or white or cream color may be used, if a dressy 
effect is desired. Broad sashes will be worn with 
all dresses, tied in large bows behind, made either 
of the dress material, or of silk, plain or watered. 
White will be worn by all ages, and embroideries 
and laces are very cheap and beautiful for trim- 
mings. ETHEL STONE. 


Tidy Made of a Towel. 


A plain white towel makes a very pretty and du- 
rable tidy for every-day use. Embroider some little 
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A ruty MADE OF A TOWEL. 


vine or flower on the ends of the towel, and fold 
it together in use 4s shown in the engraving. 
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A Home-Made Fire Shovel. 
jstepeet 
Among other uses for old tin cans is turning 
them into handy fire shovels, as suggested by the 
sketches and explanation of Mr. T. R. Potter of 
Blount County, Tenn. He writes as follows: Melt 
off the ends of two quart cans, flatten them by 
pressing and pounding together the seams in the 
middle. Turn down the corners of the upper end 
and a little onthe front to stiffen it, as shown in 





Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 


figure 1, then turn up the sides and finish, as shown 
in figure 2, by crooking the back end and inserting 
a hard-wood handle, flattened to slip between the 
corners at the upper end of the tin. Nail with 
large tacks, or with small, short, or broken nails. 


A HOME-MADE FIRE SHOVEL. 








Pretty and Useful Aprons. 


The upper apron, as seen in the group of three, 
is made of India lawn and trimmed with white lace. 





THREE PRETTY APRONS, 


Have a large bunch of daisies or some other flower 
stamped upon one corner, and embroider it 
in white working-cotton. The effect is very pretty 
over a colored dress. The apron at the right is 
made of cheese cloth, which can be purchased for 
six cents a yard. One yard will be sufficient to 
make this apron. Cut a strip off of the end to 
make the belt; make a hem five inches deep, 
with a hem stitch at the top. Stamp a vine with 
leaves and flowers across it and embroider with silk 
in shades of pink and olive green in outline stitch. 
The pattern for stamping can be purchased for a 
few cents a yard and used at pleasure. Gather at 
the top on the belt, which is made to come around 
to the side and fasten under a bow with long ends 
and loops. A piece of ribbon of a color to match 
the silk is carried around the waist. The apron at 
the left is made of white cotton grenadine, which 
may be purchased at twenty-eight cents a yard. It 
is made perfectly square, with a hem an inch and a 
half wide all around it. Draw out a number of 
threads in three strips, as seen in the engraving, 
and run satin ribbon of any bright color in and 
out through the open places. The shirring at the 
top is made by running a ribbon through the 
upper hem. Tie the ribbon in a bow at the side. 


AppLE CHEESE.—Pare and quarter a quantity of 
apples, stew them with a little water, a good deal 
of sugar, the juice and grated rind of a lemon, 
a few cloves, or a stick of cinnamon. When quite 
soft, sift through a hair-sieve ; and to one quart of 








the strained apple add half a package of gelatine, 





dissolved in water. Mix well, pour into a mold, 
and when set, turn it out and serve with a boiled 
custard poured around it. Sweeten and flavor it 
well, on account of the insipidity of the gelatine. 





Kensington Painting. 
A RE 
Kensington painting on velvet, although no* 
exactly high art, is very effective for home decora- 
tion, and can be accomplished in one tenth the 
time of embroidery. It is, in fact, an imitation of 
Kensington needlework done in oil colors, the 
pattern being stamped the same as for embroidery. 
Those who desire to paint, but have never learned 
to draw, will appreciate this, while taste can be 
largely exercised in the shading. There are two 
methods of Kensington painting—one where a pen 
alone is used, and another in which pen and brush 
both come into play. I prefer the latter, which is 
the one taught in the principal art emporiums, 
Imagine a spray of blossoms and leaves stamped 
upon plush, velvet or velveteen. Tack the material 
upon a board, so that it is perfectly smooth. Using 
a camel’s hair brush,cover the flowers with a thick, 
even coat of white paint, leaving not a particle of 
the velvet visible. Then with a fine pen—Ester- 
brook, No. 4, is recommended—go over each petal, 
making regular strokes like stitches in embroidery, 
from the outer edge toward the center, being care- 
ful to wipe the paint from the pen between the 
marks. This is called stitching the flower. It must 
then be left until perfectly dry, when it is gone 
over with thin washes of the natural color of the 
blossom; shading the same as in painting or em- 
broidery. The centers are put in in dots to resem- 
ble French knots, and at a short distance it is diffi- 
cult to distinguish this painting from needlework. 
The leaves differ from the flowers, inasmuch as 
they are painted in at once with green, making one 
side of the leaf darker than the other, are veined 
and stitched with the pen, and are then finished, 
requiring no second coat. It is fascinating employ- 
ment and is beautifully adapted for portieres, man- 
tel lambrequins and wall banners. A. ©, Saag, 


A Bag for Travelling- or Opera-Glasses. 
—<>>— 


The bag for opera-glasses is made of dark blue 
plush, lined with pink satin, .Cut a piece of paste- 
board the size of the glasses for the bottom, cover 
it on one side with plush, and on the other with 
satin ; cut the bag to fit around the bottom and 
large enough at the top to allow the glasses to be 
slipped in easily; line it with the satin; stitch a 
hem near the top, and through this run a ribbon by 
which to draw the bag together and to carry it. 
Should it be desired to embroider a monogram, 








A BAG FOR TRAVELLING- OR OPERA-GLASSES. 


initials, or flowers upon it, this may be most con- 
veniently done before the bag is sewed together. 
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BOYS & GIRLS’ COLUMNS 
The Water-Elf’s Story. 


BY ‘MOTHER GOOSE.” 
—<>_. 

“How pleasant this is,’’ said Karl, as he threw 
himself down by his little brook under the shade 
of the willow trees. Karl called the brook his, al- 
though it really belonged to therich miller who 
lived far up the stream, and who thought much 
more of the amount of grain that the water would 
grind than of the beautiful little nooks hidden 
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he sat up and looked around. A merry little laugh 
was al! he heard in reply, but, after staring about 
for a few minutes, Karl saw, sitting under an enor- 
mous toadstool that grew out of a clump of earth 
a few feet out in the stream, a queer little old lady 
with a smiling face. She wore a huge cap with an 
enormous ruffle, and a green dress that sparkled 
all over with water-drops. As soon as Karl saw her, 
she bobbed him a queer courtesy that made the 
bells on her cap sing a chime which mingled prettily 
with the sound of the water. ‘ Was it you who 
sang ?’’ asked Karl, hastily pulling off his cap in 
response to his visitor’s politeness. ‘‘ Yes, indeed 











and two younger brothers. But Margery had a 
very hard time. At least, most little girls would 
have thought so, for hér mother was not well, and 
so Margery had tocook the meals, and keep the 
house clean, and attend to a great many things 
that children are not often expectedtodo. But that 
was not half of it. Margery’s father, who was a 
wood-chopper, had been struck bya falling tree, 
and so injured that he was unable to walk, and so 
on Margery depended the support of the family,” 
‘“Why, howcould she support them all?” asked 
Karl. ‘Well,’ said the Elf-lady, “she did the 
best she could. With the help of her little broth- 
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MARGERY’S RIDE TO THE ELF QUEEN. 


along its course. This spot was especially Karl’s, 
and here he often used to come in summer days, for 
only a few sunbeams could follow him down the al- 
most perpendicular banks of the stream,to the place 
where he was accustomed to lie, either watching the 
water-spiders as they skated and danced, or mak- 
ing acquaintance with some fat frog that had also 
come to the spot forshade. To-day Karl lay there 
resting and listening to the ripple of the water un- 
til he became drowsy, and might have actually 
fallen asleep, if suddenly it had not seemed to him 
that there were some words added to the music of 
the stream. . 

He started and listened intently for a few mo- 
ments, but, hearing nothing, concluded that he 
must have been mistaken, and once more, resting 
his head on the rock behind him, closed his eyes. 
No sooner had he done so, however, than he once 
more heard the voice singing, and listening, he 
distinguished the following words : 

“Fair little stream, 
Do you ever dream 
Of the by-gone cay 
When you bore away 
A little maiden dressed all in gray ?”" 
“Who can be singing ?”’ said Karl to himself, as 
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it was, my dear,’’ said the tiny old lady, smiling 
still more, and looking for all the world, Karl 
thought, like a good grandma, if she had not been 
so very small. ‘‘ Would you mind telling me who 
you are ?’’ asked Karl, timidly. ‘I’m one of the 
Water-Elves,’’said the little old lady, pleasantly. ‘‘1 
suppose you don’t know us very well, but I’ve often 
seen you here. A big frog just brought me down 
the stream, but I thought he was tired carrying me 
so far, andsoI told him I would sit under this 
nice toadstool awhile, and sing to you before 
finishing my journey.”’ “I’m sure I’m very glad 
you did,’ said Karl. “I thought your song was 
very pretty. I didn’t understand it very well, 
though.” ‘No, I suppose not; what I sang about 
happened a great many years ago.” ‘Tell me 
about it?” said Karl. ‘‘ Who was the little girl, 
and why should this stream remember her ?”’ 
“Her name was Margery,’’ said the Elf-lady, 
leaning back against her toadstool and fan- 
ning herself with a leaf that the wind had blown 
her; “and a very nice little girl she was, too. As 
for the reason why this stream should remember 
her, you will see that, when you hear the rest of the 
story.”” ‘* Where did shelive?’’ ‘* Yonder in the 
woods, in a little hut with her father and mother 
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ers, she dug up the patch of ground around the 
little hut, and planted vegetables. And then she 
used to hunt the woods through for berries and 
nuts, and she often came to this brook for fish, for 
there were many fish here then.” ‘“ Why, I think 
she had to work altogether too hard for a little 
girl,” said Karl ; ‘I wish I had been there to help 
her.’’ ‘‘ That’s just what we Water-Elves thought,” 
said the little old lady, smiling, ‘‘ and so we all tried 
every way to help her. I myself guided many a 
fine fish to her hook, and my cousin, Skip, one of 
the Wood-Elves, said that he told all the squirrels 
about her and warned them not to go near her 


‘patch of corn, under pain of having their ears well 


pinched. Even that mischievous Blue-jay, who 
was always plaguing somebody, was good to 
Margery, and often chuckled as he told us how he 
had flown on before her, stopping from time to 
time, until he had guided her to some lovely-patch 
of ripe, red strawberries. The Wind, too, de- 
clared that he: took especial pains to blow down 
great numbers of branches and dead sticks, so that 
Margery might have enough fire-wood.. For the 
little girl and her brothers used to gather these, 
and bring them home in great bundles to burn. — 
One day, when we Water-Elves were dancing about 
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on the water and having a grand holiday, Blue-jay 
appeared in our midst looking so sober that we all 
wondered what could ail him. ‘Such a sight as 
I? aveseen,’ said he. ‘There is poor Margery cry- 
ing her eyes out, and no oneto help her.’ ‘ What’s 
the matter?’ said my brother Whisk, as he balanced 
himself on a water lily leaf. ‘ Why,’ said Blue-jay, 
‘yon know that Margery had a wood-pigeon that 
she had tamed and loved so much. But there have 
been hard times in the cottage lately, I think, and 
to-day Margery had to let the pigeon be killed to 
furnish some meat for the sick mother, and that 
was what she was crying about. I saw her, for I 
was sitting in the ouk tree, just by the door. I de- 
clare, I felt sosorry to think her pet must be killed, 
that I was almost on the point of offering to sacri- 
fice myself instead,’ and Blue-jay’s feathers drooped 
and he looked so despondent that we all felt some- 
thing must be done immediately. ‘Dear me,’ said 
Cousin Sparkle, ‘ what a hard time that child does 
have! And’ yet she never seems to complain. 


Why, I’ve heard her singing lots of times when 


she’s been gathering sticks.’ ‘ What did she sing?’ 
asked her sister, Glitter, as she swung down from a 
leaf by the aid ofa spider-web. ‘ It was something 
like this,’ said Sparkle : 

*‘Somewliere in this wood there is waiting for me, 

Some hidden good that I soon shall see ; 

For a cheerful heart will ever find, 

Blessings in places where grumblers are blind.’ 


‘¢¢T I} tell you what,’ said an Elf named Flit, 
‘let’s draw up a petition, and present it to our 
queen.’ ‘So we will,’ shouted all the Elves, and 
immediately some rushed to get a white water-lily 
bud, on which they wrote the petition with a pen 
made of one of Blue-jay’s feathers dipped in red 
ink from a strawberry. Then the Elves departed, 
dragging their petition over the water after them. 

“The next day, Margery came down as usual to 
the brook to fish. While she was sitting on the 
bank, she heard a little noise in the water, and, 

‘ looking down, saw a queer-looking object approach- 
ing the shore. As it drew nearer, she saw that it 
was a chariot drawn by four frogs. The chariot 
appeared to be made of some big green leaf, and an 
Elf with a green cap sat on the driver’s seat. 
‘Good morning, little maiden,’ said he; ‘ the Elf 
Queen has sent me to invite you to visit her.’ ‘ But 
I cannot go,’ said Margery in astonishment. ‘I 
must catch some fish for dinner.’ ‘No one ever 
refuses the Elf Queen’s invitations,’ said the driver 
politely. ‘But Inever could get into that little 
chariot,’ said Margery, smiling ; ‘I am so big that I 
should tip it over.’ ‘That is soon remedied,’ said 
the Elf, and he touched her lightly with the little 
whip he held in his hand, and in a twinkling, 
Margery had changed her size, and was no larger 
than the Elf himself. But one could still recog- 
nize in her Margery’s blue eyes and golden hair, 
even the self-same gray homespun dress that she 
always wore. ‘Jump in,’ said the Elf, offering his 
hand, and before Margery could object, she was 
sitting in the chariot, the driver was up in front, 
and she was being drawn over the water by the 
four frogs. Sheenjoyed the ride very much, but 
she could not help wondering how the Elf Queen 
would look, and what she could want of her. At 
last, after a brisk ride over the water, the chariot 
stopped before an immense rock on which the Elf 
driver tapped with his whip. Instantly the rock- 
gates swung open, and the chariot passed in. In- 
side they landed, and the Elf opened another door, 
which disclosed to Margery the throne-room, with 
the Elf Queen,surrounded by the other Water-Elves. 

‘“Margery was much embarrassed at seeing the 
magnificence of the room, with its green, mossy 
walls sparkling with emeralds, but the Elf Queen 
smiled and said, ‘ Welcome, little Margery,’ and 
two Elves led her up tothe throne. ‘ My child,’ 
said the Queen, ‘I have received from these little 
friends of yours a petition, and have heard of your 
kindness at home, and have brought you here to 
reward you.’ Margery bowed, but felt much con- 
fused, and the Queen, turning to the Elves, said: 
‘ What shall be given to little Margery?’ ‘Give 


her one of the Magic Seeds,’ shouted one bold little 
Elf. 


‘ Yes, give her that,’ cried the others. ‘ Very 
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well,’ said the Queen, smiling, and she sent ten 
elves forthe present. They came in soon, dragging 
it with them, and the Queen, bestowing it upon 
Margery, said : ‘Here, my dear, is the gift of the 
Elves, and here is a little flower-pot to plant it in. 
1 bope you will be as good in the future as you 
have been in the past.’ The Queen smiled, and 
the two Elves again took Margery by the hand, and 
led her away, back to the chariot that still stood 
by the door with the driver and the four frogs. 
The Elf driver again assisted Margery in, opened the 
rock-doors, and once more the little girl was riding 
up the stream. But Margery was bitterly disap- 
pointed. ‘The Water-Elves meant kindly,’ said 
she to herself, ‘but I did so hope that they would 
give me something that would help us at home. 
To think of only getting this little seed and ugly 
flower-pot !’ And Margery shed a few tears behind 
the Elf driver’s back. He, however, having 
brought. her to the same place from which she 
started, helped her to the shore, touched her once 
more lightly with his whip, changing her back to her 
proper size, and then waving his hand, drove off 
over the water, leaving Margery standing there, 
holding her two gifts and looking sorrowful. 

“On the bank lay Margery’s hook and line, and 
sitting down she soon caught her fish, and hiding 
the Elves’ gifts in her pocket, went home to per- 
form her daily duties. Before she slept that night, 
however, she planted the little seed in the flower- 
pot, ‘for,’ said she to herself, ‘It may beara rare 
kind of flower.’ 

‘It was no flower that greeted the eyes of little 
Margery the next morning. The seed had indeed 
sprouted and grown during the night, until it 
formed quite a plant, and, hanging all over it, were 
shining pieces of gold. Margery looked at it in 
amazement, and then, catching up the flower-pot, 
ran to her mother, to whom she told the whole 
story of the Money-tree. 

“ Happiness and plenty came to the little cottage 
then, and continued there, for Margery’s tree lived 
and grew, and neither she nor her parents ever 
lacked for anything again. But though Margery 
became a rich woman, yet there was one song 
she frequently sang, and it was this: 

* Whether we’re rich, or whether we’re poor, 
Of this one thing we may all be sure ; 

Better than gold, and better than beauty, 

Is the joy that comes from doing one’s duty. 

The little old woman stopped speaking, and, just 
then, a big frog approached. ‘ Are you rested ?”’ 
said the Elf-lady, with a smile, and, as the frog 
croaked an assent, she climbed up in the side-saddle 
that was strapped on him, nodded good-bye to 
Karl, and in a moment she was far out of sight. 


Bao 


The Doctor’s Talks. 
aes 
Our boys and girls who live in some Southern 
States, may think it strange that I talk about plant- 
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Fig. 1.—MAGNIFIED SECTION OF A KERNEL OF CORN. 


ing corn at this late day. Their fields were planted 
two and three months ago, and the corn is now so 
tall that they are already lookirg forward to ‘‘roast- 





ing ears.”? All through the Northern States, this 
is the great corn-planting month, and this differ- 
ence is one of the many things that show what an 
extended country is ours, and what a variety of 
climate we have. Whether the planting in the 
fields is early or late, you can easily learn what 
takes place in the field by sowing a few kernels in 
some earth or sand, ina 
box or other vessel, as 
suggested last month. I 
in April stated that the 
corn plant, which ap- 
pears above ground, 
came out of the seed. 
Much larger, it is true, 
because it has grown, 
but the plant, very small 
and imperfect as it is, 
was in the seed. This 
little plant, which we 
will call the embryo, was 
really formed last sum- 
mer in the kernel, while 
that was upon the stalk. 
When the seed ripened, 
the little plant went to 
rest, became dormant, 
to remain so at least for 
months, until warmth 
and moisture awoke it, 
and it started into life 
and began to grow. In 
figure 1, is a much- 
magnified kernelof corn, 
ent down through the 
embryo, and dividing the 
seed in half. The embryo 
is the portion at the 
right hand, and is that 
part of the kernel known 
as the “chit.” The 
greater portion of the 
kernel is mainly starch, 
which is the part valua- 
ble as food for ourselves 
and our animals. This 
starch was packed away 
in the kernel last sum- 
mer, and expressly for 
the purpose of feeding 
the embryo, or little 
plant when it should 
commence its growth. 
At k, in figure 1, is a 
bud,which, when growth } 
begins, breaks through 
the skin of the seed and 
pushes through the soil 
to reach the light and 
air. This bud is called the 
plumule, the name given 
to the portion in all seeds 
that grows upwards. 
This in the corn is made 
up of several very small and delicate leaves coiled 
up, one within another. These leaves, after growth 
begins, increase in size very rapidly, and by the 
time they reach above the surface, appear as in 
figure 2. There is also a downward growth, the 
root, and the beginning of this, the radicle, is also 
within the seed, and is seen in figure 1, at w. As 
the plumule grows upward, the root pushes down- 
ward very rapidly. There is never any mistake. 
No matter on which side the seed may fall, the 
root never grows upward, nor the plumule down- 
ward. You know that, besides holding the plant 
in its place, the root plays a still more important 
part in taking up water from the soil. With the 
water, the roots take whatever may be dissolved in 
the water, and it may be said, in general terms, 
that plants are fed by the roots. Plant-food is dis- 
solved in the water of the soil, and thus passes into 
the plant through the roots, The great work of 
the roots, then, is the absorption, or taking in, of 
water. In many plants, especially in quick-grow- 
ing ones, the roots are much divided into fine 
branches, in order to expose as much surface as 
possible, and many roote have the surface still 
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more increased by means of hairs upon the surface; 
these root-hairs are so fine as to require a micro- 
scope to show them plainly. The roots grow at 
their tips only, and are thus able to make their way 





Fig. 3.—MAGNIFIED SECTION OF TIP OF ROOT. 


through the soil in all directions. If you cut with 
a razor, or very sharp knife, an exceedingly thin 
slice, either crosswise or lengthwise, of a young 
and tender root, avd examine it with the American 
Agriculturist Compound Microscope, you will find 
it is made up of little bags or sacs, called cells ; 
these, as they are pressed by one another, take dif- 
ferent shapes, but all are essentially like very 
minute bladders. We shall see later, that every 
part of a plant is composed of cells of some kind. 
The growth of any part of the plant is due to the 
formation and growth of cells. In the root, new 
cells are produced near the tip, but not at the very 
tip itself. ‘The tender end, as it is pushed through 
the soil, is protected by a shield or cap of old cells, 
which, after they have answered their purpose in 
protecting the growing tip, fall away. Figure 3 
shows the appearance of the tip of the root when 
highly magnified, the lower loose cells being the 


.root-cap which covers the growing portion. Just 


behind the root-cap is the newly formed portion of 
the little root, and this part of the root is the 
most active in absorbing moisture from the soil. 


Birds as House-Builders. 
—>— 

All the many different kinds of birds build nests 
for the same object, to provide a place in which 
their eggs may be hatched. It is most interesting 
to notice the different views taken by various birds 
as to what is needed for this purpose. Some birds 
require merely a slight hollow in the sand, ora few 
sticks, to keep the eggs from rolling about. Others 
spend days and weeks in weaving together an 
elaborate nest, which the most ingenious man 
could hardly imitate. In making their nests, birds 
follow various trades, and they have been grouped 
according to their manner of building. Thus, 
there are miners, masons, carpenters and platform 
builders among birds; some are basket-makers, 
weavers, and tailors; others still, are classed as 
felt-makers, cementers, and dome-builders ; finally 
there are afew birds, as there are men, that live 
upon the labors of others. Such birds deposit 
their eggs in the nests of other and more industrious 





. birds, to be hatched, and the young cared for by a 


step-mother. Birds guilty of this are called par- 
asites. Many nests are built, not merely as a place 
for the eggs, but with a view to concealing the sit- 
ting bird and the young from their enemies. The va- 
rious methods of doing this are often most curious. 

Homine-sreps’ Nests.—Our Eastern humming- 
bird is very common. Probably every one of our 
boys and girls sees several of the birds each sum- 








ming-bird’s nest ? Wherever the birds are common, 


the nests must be many also, yet'so completely are | 


they concealed that it is very rare to find one. The 
nest is not concealed in the sense of being hid, but 
so disguised that we take it for something else. 
The nest, an inch in diameter, and about half as 
deep, is most frequently placed 
upon a branch of an old apple-tree. 
It is built of the down of various 
plants and similar materials, and 
on the outside it is completely 
covered with the lichens so abun- 
dant on old and neglected trees, 
and commonly (though incorrect- 
ly) called mosses. The nest looks 
so exactly like a moss-grown, short 
stub left by bad pruning, that it 
easily escapes notice. South Amer- 
ica is the home of the hummers, 
there being over three hundred = 
distinct kinds found there, many : 
of great beauty of form, and with 
a brilliancy of plumage which can 
only be compared to that of gems 
and precious stones. Some of } 
these birds conceal their nests quite 
as effectively as do ourown. Fig- 
ure1 shows one of life size, a native 
of Guiana, Cayenne, etc., and so 
brilliant that it has received the name of the Fiery 
Topaz Humming-bird. This diminutive creature 
not only disguises its nest by an exterior covering, 
but eludes some of its enemies by suspending its 
house from a leaf. 

THE WEAVER Brirps are nearly all natives of 
Africa. Some of them weave from grass and such 





Fig. 1.—HUMMING-BIRDS’ NESTS. 


materials, curious bags, within which they build 
their nests. The most curious of all is the So- 
ciable Weaver-bird of South, Africa. A large 
number of these, in working together for a com- 
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mon object, show a remarkable degree of intelli- 
gence. The bird is about six inches long, brown 
above and yellow below, and lives in communities 
of five hundred to a thousand. Having selected a 
tree with a bark so smooth that animals can not 
readily climb it, the birds first build of grass, ete.,a 





Fig. 2.—THE WEAVER BIRDS. 


thatched roof of an umbrella shape (figure 2), 
which is often twelve feet across. This being for 
the general shelter and protection, all the birds 
work upon it, and when it is completed, each pair 
builds its own nest, just under the eaves. These 
birds use a nest but once, and each returning sea- 
son add new nests to the old. Though the nests, 
being made of grass, are very 
light, when soaked by rains 
they become too heavy for the 
roof and the branches of the 
tree, and at the end of a few 
years, the colony is broken up 
by the falling of its tenement 
house, which, like some of 
those in our large cities, comes 
down with a crash. As with 
many other interesting things, 
we need not go to far off 
countries to find examples of 
house-building birds. Some of 
our own birds show great 
skill in constructing a pouch 
within which to conceal their 
nests. Every country boy 
knows the nest of the Hang- 
bird. As it swings from a 
slender twig near the top of 
some high tree, you may be 
tempted to climb and capture 
it. The bird hides her nest 
from winged enemies by plac- 
ing it at the bottom of a bag, 
and she outwits the small boy 
by hanging it quite out of his 
reach. The nest, or rather the 
pouch that hides the nest, is 
as ingenious in its way as any 
other houses made by birds. 
The builder evidently knows 
where the strain will come, 
and uses the strongest materi- 
als to make fast the structure 
to the twig. The pouch is 
woven of the strong fibres 
from the Indian hemp and 
various other wild plants, but 
the builder does not refuse 
strings, thread, ravellings, or 
similar materials, and has been 
known to steal valuable lace 
that had been laid out on the 
grass to bleach, and work it 
into the fabric. The inge- 
nuity with which .the bird 
weaves all these materials together to build a house 
for its nest is really surprising. The nest itself is 
made of grass and hair, with sometimes, a few 
feathers and other light, convenient materials, 
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Recipes for Every Home. 
ELMER LYNNDE. 
> 

Beer Sour.—Three pounds of lean beef, with a 
marrow-bone ; a ham-bone, if you have it, or half- 
pound of lean ham; one turnip, one onion, one 
carrot, quarter of a cabbage, three stalks of celery, 
three quarts of cold water. Salt and pepper to 
taste. Cut the meat fine, and crack the bones. 
Put them in a pot with a close top, cover with one 
quart of water, and bring slowly to a boil; the 
slower the better. When it begins to bubble, add 
the other two quarts of water, and boil slowly for 
three hours—two hours with closed top and the 
last with it slightly lifted. Wash and peel the 
turnip, carrot and onion; scrape the celery and 
wash with the cabbage. Cut all into dice, and lay 
in cold water, slightly salted, for half an hour. 
Stew the carrot by itself in hot water until tender, 
then set aside to cool. Put the other vegetables 
on all together, in enough cold water to cover 
them, and let them boil to pieces. Strain them 
half an hour before taking up the soup, and press 
to a pulp. Return the liquid to the saucepan, 
throw in a little salt, and let it boil up once to 
clear it ; skim and add to the soup. Put in pepper 
and salt, unless the ham has salted it enough, and 
boil, covered, twenty minutes. Strain into an 
earthen dish ; let it get cold enough for the fat to 
rise. Skim off all you can. Rinse the pot with 
water; return the soup to it; boil briskly one 
minute, and throw in the carrot. Skim and serve. 


TurKEY Soup.—Break up all the bones of one 


three quarts of water. Put it on early in the 
morning ; add a little celery and salt for flavoring. 
Season with pepper and salt, and boil slowly until 
noon. Strain. 


Saco Soup.—Take good, clear, soup stock ; re- 
move the fat from the top and strain. Bring toa 
boil, and stir in half a cup of pearl sago, which has 
been washed and soaked for half an hour in tepid 
water, or three hours in cold. Season if needed. 
Simmer half an hour, and pour out. Send around 
grated cheese with it. 


Ciam Soup.—Boil a knuckle of veal ; strain the 
liquor ; add twenty-five clams, chopped fine, four 
good sized potatoes, one onion; drop dumplings. 
Season to taste with pepper, salt, sweet marjoram 
or parsley. Just before serving, thicken with one 
egg and flour, made smooth with a little cream. 


Roast CiaMs.—These are very nice if properly 
done. Select either large or small clams. Lay 
them on the coals, and as their shells open, watch 
them closely until they are somewhat cooked- 
Send them to the table as hot as possible, on the 
half shell, with a small piece of butter on each. 


CucuMBER Sauce.—Three dozen cucumbers, six 
or eight white onions, half pint salt, two quarts 
cider vinegar, quarter cup black pepper, one cup 
black mustard seed, six dozen cloves. Slice the 
cucumbers and onions, and put them with the salt 
in a bag to drain for six hours; then adc pepper, 
mustard seed and cloves, and cold cider vinegar. 





| household. The headquarters for work and in- 


RFLIsH OF CABBAGE.—One good, crisp héad of | 


cabbage, shaved fine as possible ; one tablespoon- 
ful of grated horseradish to each quart of cabbage; 
one pint cider vinegar ; let it come toa boil. Three 
eggs, a little salt. Beat the eggs well, stir into the 
vinegar until cooked, then pour it over the cabbage 
and set away to be eaten cold. It will keep several 
days. 


DRESSING FOR CAaBBACE.—One egg, half cup of | 


milk, half or two-thirds of a gill of vinegar, a 
littie sugar. Beat up the egg with the milk, pour 
on the vinegar boiling hot, cook it with a little 
sugar, and set aside to cool. Shred the cabbage, 
season with pepper and salt, and pour over it the 
cold dressing. 


SataD Dressing.—Yolks of eight eggs, one 
tablespoonful of salt, three tablespoonfuls of pre- 
pared mustard, one tablespoonful of sugar, one 
cup of cream or milk, one cup of butter, cay- 


| one can join on the payment of twenty-five cents), 











enne pepper to taste. Stir well together over 
the fire, until it thickens like boiled custard, then 
add gradually one pint of vinegar. 
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The New Commissioner of Agriculture. 
LPTs 

We heartily congratulate Mr. Norman J. Col- 
man, of the “ Rural World,”’ St. Louis, on his ap- 
pointment as Commissioner of Agriculture. It 
was a graceful tribute to the Agricultural Press of 
the United States. While Mr. W. W. Corbett, of 
Chicago, and several other Western gentlemen 
whose names were warmly pushed for the position 
would have admirably filled it, everybody will be 
satisfied with Mr. Colman’s appointment. One grati- 
fying fact connected with his appointment is the 
certainty of the knowledge that he availed himself 
of no dishonorable means for securing the appoint- 
ment. His course has been in marked contrast with 
that of another so-called Agricultural Editor who 
desired the appointment under President Garfield. 
It is a story that has not hitherto been told. The 
aforesaid individual, unknown to his business 
associates and owners of the establishment with 
which he had a fragile connection, quietly went to 
work and prepared several thousand circular lee 
ters, directed to President Garfield asking his ap- 
pointment as Commissioner. Then these ‘ peti- 
tions’’ were surreptitiously mailed to the canvassers 
and. club agents of the journal with which he had 
this slim connection, with the request that they 
forward them to President Garfield, just as though 
they were spontaneous documents. Unfortunately, 
however, for the aspirant for official honor, Pre- 
sident Garfield was notified by some cruel enemy 
of the device, and when the documents arrived one 
after another he filed them away with not a little 
amusement. After a bushel, more or less, of the 
petitions had arrived, and the aspirant went on for 
the position, he could not understand why the 
President should be so frigid. It is unnecessary to 
add that the aforesaid so-called Agricultural Edi- 
tor was not appointed. 
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Houghton Farm in a New Role. 


We presented in the American Agriculturist for 
Feb., 1883, a very comprehensive description of 
HoughtonFarm, together with numerous illustra- 
tions and engravings of the numerous buildings 
by one of vur artists, who devoted several days to 
the work. The engravings were so arranged on op- 
posite pages as to afford a sweeping birds-eye view 
of this farm ‘devoted to agriculture,” to quote 
the language of the proprietor, Mr. Lawson Valen- 
tine. He has now placed this farm of over a thou- 
sand acres at the disposal of the Chautauqua 
Literary and Scientific Association. This Chautau- 
qua Association, having a membership of over 
eighty thousand, with headquarters at Chautauqua 
Lake, has established a new branch to be called 
the ‘“‘ Chautauqua Town and Country Club.””. This 
branch is designed to make the members (any 


familiar with the work of the farm, garden and 


struction are to be at Houghton Farm, whose 
manager is Major Alvord, while the business 
office is at Plainfield, New Jersey. Mr. Char- 
les Barnard, both a practical florist and cul- 
tivated writer, is to have charge of the new 
branch. For further particulars, address Miss K. F. 
Kimball, Plainfield, N. J., enclosing stamp. Our 
crowded columns prevent our giving more space 
to this enterprise at this time. If Houghton Farm 
shall through the Agency of the Chautaqua Club 
increase and develop the love of agricultural pur- 
suits, it will be a source of no little gratification 
and pleasure to the owner, Mr. Lawson Valentine, 
who has recently returned from an extended tour 
through Europe, where he was afforded a fine op- 
portunity for studying the best systems of agri- 
culture, at Rothamsted and elsewhere. We shall 
be pleased to mail a copy of the American Agricul- 
turist containing a description of Houghton Farm 
to any one of our readers on receipt of price. 














Harness for an Ox.—J. Newton, Santa 
Rosa Co., Fla. To harness an ox, an open collar to 
buckle over the top of the neck is used (a wooden collar, 
hinged at the bottom bya strap is very good), and a 
broad belt behind the shoulders with loops, serves to 
carry the traces. These parts are all that are required. 


Oil Stains on Marble.—H. B. Webb, 
Davidson Co., Tenn. To remove stains of oil or grease 
from marble, apply pipe clay, or even common clay, sat- 
urated with benzine. If the grease has remained long 
enough, it may have acid properties and injure the 
polish, but the stain will be removed. 


The Best Windmill.—F. M. Wanner, 
Stutsman Co., D. T. Any one of the leading windmills 
which are mentioned in the advertising columns will be 
found 1seful and effective.” The best way is to send to all 
of the makers for catalogues, and choose the one which 
offers to be most suitable. They are all made to 
regulate themselves against excess of wind. 

Leaking Milk.—W. W. Taylor, Utah Co., 
U. T. When a cow leaks milk, the only remedy is to take 
the milk three times a day, and relieve the pressure on the 
udder. The cause of the trouble is that the sphincter 
muscle at the end of the teat is too weak to resist the pres- 
sure ofa full udder,and the difficulty in the way of prevent- 
ing it is that the udder and teats are too tender to resist 
any increase of pressure without causing a worse trouble. 





Florida for Stock Rearing.—Wn. 
H. Heiser, Northumberland Co., Penn. Florida is 
not a suitable State for sheep rearing on account of 
the almost entire absence of grass for pasturage. The 
best southern locality for rearing sheep is the moun- 
tain district of North Carolina, where the winters are 
mild, the summers coo), the water abundant and pure, and 
where there are no swamps. Sheep are kept ont all 
the winter there, and do well. 

Marking Fow!ls.—D.:P. High, Columbus 
Co.,N.C. Fowls are easily marked by punching holes in 
the web of the feet between the toes. To do this, geta 
common hollow punch, puta wooden handle on it, set the 
fowl on a board, and press the punch through the web 
with a strong push, or a blow with ahammer. The fowls 
do not seem to mind it. Another way is to clip the 
feathers off in a line across the head, or puta streak of 
red paint across the the back. 





A Bitting Rig.—E. Colloredo, Summit Co., 
O. The very useful bitting rig described and illustrated in 
the American Agriculiurist, Oct., 1878, page 371, need not 
cost more than four or five dollars. All that is required 
is a bridle, a surcingle, with rings where required, and 
a crupper with a strap to the surcingle. The rig is com- 
pleted with light cords; acotton clothes line is excellent 
for the purpose. No skilled work is needed; the direc- 
tions given are sufficiently fall. 





Manure with Sawdust.—J. M. San- 
born, Otsego Co., Mich. For light land sawdust is objec- 
tionable because it is apt to make the soil porous and dry. 
Manure made with sawdust for litter in horse stables‘is 
very dry and apt to fire-fang and be spoiled. If it is 
mixed with the cow mannre, or used in the cow stables 
asan absorbent, or for bedding for fattening. cattle or 
pigs, or calves, it will be much improved, and may be 
used on light soils without objection, and the more of it 
the better. : 

Seed Potatoes in Warm Climates, 
—Mr. Oscar Gemmar, of Erie Co., N. ¥., asks us how 
seed potatoes can be preserved from season to season, in 
warm climates. Farmers living in Southern States raise 
two crops of potatoes in one season, planting as early as 
possible, and again as late as possible, so that the seed 
potatoes of the second crop may be kept and used for the 


| first crop of the following scason. Tn this way the time for 


keeping them is much shortened, They must be dried 
in the usual manner, and kept as cool as possible, ‘ 
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Protect the Harness from Mice. 
—E. Chambers, Lancaster Co., Pa., writes us that if a 
harness is dressed with cod oil, it will not be touched by 
mice. He finds this the best kind of oil for leather 
tanned with bark. 

Ruta-Bagas for Horses.—M. L. Tolvs- 
tad, Spink Co., Dak. A horse has a small stomach, and 
must be fed with concentrated food chiefly. Nevertheless,a 
change of food to succulent vegetables, as carrots or ruta- 
bagas, is often desirable, but only small quantities should 
be given. Foar quarts of sliced ruta-bagas may be given 
to a horse two or three times a week with benefit, but it 
is not advisable to add any meal or grain with the roots, 
Jest the food might ferment in the stomach and produce 
colic. 

Ammoniacal Liquor from Gas 
Works,.—O. Mulvey, Sedgwick Co.,Kans. The water in 
which gas is washed in the gas works,absorbs the ammonia 
from it, and when sulphuric acid is used with the water 
sulphate of ammonia is formed. A very large quantity 
of this substance is thus made, and supplies nearly the 
whole demand for it for ferti.izing purposes. The so- 
called ammoniacal liquor is evaporated, and the result- 
ing sulphate of ammonia is used as a valuable fertilizer. 
The liquor may be absorbed by earth, or any other por- 
ous substances, and spread on the land. 





Wind and Sand Mill.—G. W. Leslie 


Washington Co., Vt. In some places where loose dry sand 
and wind are abundant, mills called “alastras’’ are used 
with economy. These are most used in mining countries, 
where fuel for engines and water are scarce. A wind- 
mill raises the loose, dry sand, and drops it into an over- 
shot wheel, furnishing motive power, but witha great 
waste of force, which makes the method objectionable 
where itcan be avoided. It would be cheaper, in Ver- 
mont, to use a windmill directly and a steam engine may 
be most economical. 

Embalming Birds.—A. Price, Butler Co., 
Iowa. A taxidermist of Erie Co., N. Y., says: ‘* There 
is no successful mode of embalming birds to preserve 
their plumage. The ordinary process of skinning and 
preserving the skin with arsenic, is the only successful 
method I know of. This method is easily learned, 
though it requires considerable practice to become ex- 
pert. Verysmall birds, like humming birds, are some- 
times treated by making a slight incision, burning out 
the intestines, and as much flesh as possible, with a hot 
iron, aud filling the cavity with cloves and arsenic.” 





A €attle Fender.—W. K. Gibbs, Martin 
Co.,N.C. A United States patent costs about sixty-five 
dollars iu all. The questions which an inventor may ask 
himself in regard to patenting any useful device are, first, 
Would he think it desirable to pay a price for such an arti- 
cle as he has invented, were his position not that of an 
inventor? If he thinks he would snap eagerly at such a 
chance? Then second, Would he feel safe in investing the 
amount of fees? No doubt an effective fender, that 
would prevent cattle from doing mischief with their 
horns, would be a very desirable thing for farmers’ and 
dairymen’s use, and indispensable where bulls are kept. 





Gas Lime for Mauure—Q. Dick, Mar- 
shall Ohio. Gas lime is dear as a gift. It is not 
worth hauling when good lime can be procured for ten 
cents a bushel. The caustic properties of the lime are 
destroyed, by which its valueis greatly reduced, and it is 
impregnated with substances which are injurious to veg- 
etation. After long exposure, the gas lime loses this 
undesirable quality, and combining with some sulphuric 
acid left in it, changes partly into gypsum, or sulphate 
oflime. Itia then of some use. At the best it is not 
worth paying for or drawing any considerable distance. 





Clover as a Fertilizer.—E. Watson, Mor- 
gan Co., Ill. Clover is an useful crop for plowing 
under asa fertilizer. But it is a waste to plow in the 
tops, which should be cut for hay and fed, and the ma- 
nure spread on the land, the sod only being plowed in. 
Clover is usually sown on fall grain, early in spring, but 
it may also be sown in the fall by itself, or with white tur- 
nips, not later than August. It will then be strong 
enough tostand the winter, especially if the turnips are 


_left,te protect it. The first year it is cut for hay, and the 
“aftergrowth may then be plowed in for wheat, which 


dees best after clover. About twelve lbs. of seed per 
acre is used. 


Cannot Bring Butter.—J. M. Dear- 
dorf. The causesof trouble in bringing butter vary. 


_ The feed may be at fault. Hay alone, or with beets, will 
“mci produce butter of good quality, or that is easily 


churned. Seme corn meal—two quarts a day, at least, 





should be given with this feed. But the way in which 
the milk is kept is the most frequent cause; it is kept 
either too cold or too warm, or too long before the churn- 
ing. The milk should beset at a temperature of sixty to 
sixty-five degrees ; it should be skimmed after thirty-six 
hours and no more ; and the cream should not be kept 
more than thirty-six hours before it is churned. When 
the cream goes into the churn, it should not be warmer 
than sixty degrees, nor cooler than fifty-five. 





Management of Manure.—tE. F. Dick- 
inson, Middlesex Co., Mass. It isa mistake that ma- 
nure when put ina heap out of doors loses ammonia. 
The disagreeable odor of a manure heap is not caused by 
ammonia, but mostly by sulphuretted hydrogen, caused 
by the decomposition of the organic matter, containing 
sulphur, in the manure, The vapor of ammoniais pun- 
gent, and is found in loose manure and stables chiefly. 
In the decomposition of manure that is kept moist, the 
ammonia is absorbed by the water, and it is useful to 
sprinkle gronnd gypsum (plaster) liberally in manure 
heaps, for the purpose of assisting in retaining the am- 
monia. Thereis no danger of any serious loss in a low, 
flat manure heap that is exposed to the weather, and re- 
mains moist. Salt is of no effect in retaining ammonia. 





Disposing of Fine Butter.—aA. J. Tup- 
per Tompkins Co., N. Y. In disposing of products 
one may easily overlook a good home market in 
aiming at a distant one. A good butter maker of our ac- 
quaintance put a choice product in two and five pound 
boxes, and offered them for sale to families in the village, 
and thus disposed of the product of fifteen cows with 
ease, at fifty cents a pound. This was better than sixty- 
five cents inacityat adistance. Private families are the 
best customers, and to procure these in a city, it is best 
to advertise in a city newspaper, offering sample pack- 
ages on trial, In a case known to us, one advertisement 
brought fourteen requests for five-pound pails, and all 
but one became permanent customers. 





The Pickle Question.—Certain inqui- 
ries are quite sure to come each spring ; among these is 
that of raising cucumbers for pickles. The list is now 
headed by a letter from C. 8. Palmatier, Richland Co., IIl., 
who asks, first, about raising cucumbers, and next, where 
he can dispose of them. If one does not know ofa pickle 
factory near at hand, or cannot arrange for the disposal 
of cucumbers as fast as they are gatiered, it will be folly 
for him to raise them. Every market gardener knows 
that the disposal of his crop requires quite as much care 
as does the growing of it. Unless the market for cucum- 
bers is provided in advance, do not raise them. If there 
are pickle factories which will take the produce, they 
may be made fairly profitable. The usual method is, to 
make richly manured beds by opening furrows five feet 
apart, placing manure in them, and turning a furrow 
upon it from each side, and rolling. The seed is dropped 
in the center of the beds thus made, every inch or two, 
and the plants finally thinned to a foot apart. Whatever 
size of cucumbers may be contracted for, be sure to cut 
them with astem. 





The Best Roots.—F. M. W. The best 
roots for cattle are mangels or sugar beets; the best for 
horses are carrots. Mangels are good for sheep and pigs. 





Mutual Life Insurance Company 
ot New Work.—Hon. Richard A. McCurdy has been 
unanimonsly elected President of the Mutual, Life Insur- 
ance Company, vice Mr. F. §. Winston, deceased. He 
is a fit successor for this wonderful Company, whose 
assets amount to over a hundred millions of dollars. 
There is no other Insurance Company in the world which 
has a stronger board of managers, and no Company 
which can be said to be more absolutely safe. 





The Use of Twine for Binding Grain. 
ae 

When the reaper was imvented it revolutionized 
harvesting, but it only partiy did its work. Cutting 
the grain being but a part of the labor of the har- 
vest field, the harvester was not complete until it 
could yather up the grain into sheaves, and bind it 
ready for the threshing machine. Numerous self- 
raking devices and droppers were invented, gavels 
were made to be bound by a binder who rode upon 
the reaper, and at last came the automatic binder. 
In binding, the machine could not imitate the 
binder in the field, and make its band of straw; 
cord presented many difficulties; wire appeared to 
be the most available of all binding materials, and 
was adopted in the early self-binding machines. 
Wire was excellent up tu ihe point et binding the 





sheaves. Unlike a straw band, the wire remained 
after its time of usefulness was past. The wire 
bands would accidentally pass into the threshing 
machine and clog it, or being cut into bits, pass out 
with the straw, and injure the animals which fed 
upon the straw. Besides, in the free use of wire 
upon the farm, bits were scatter d about to injure 
animals in various ways, and to become such a 
nuisance as to offset the advantages of automatic 
binding. A binder using twine was invented, and 
trouble from this source appeared to be at an end. 
But a twine binder required a special kind of twine, 
and none of that in use for other purposes was ex- 
actly suited for the antomatic twine-binder. It 
was at one time hoped that the demand for suitable 
twine for the binding machine would benefit the 
farmer by creating ademand for the straw from 
the crop of flax raised for seed. To bring flax 
straw into a condition for spinning, requires ma- 
chinery too expensive for the farmer, and the util- 
ization of flax-straw on the farm is yet a thing of 
the future. The makers of twine, after consider- 
ing and testing the various fibres of the world, 
finally decided upon that known as Manila as most 
suitable. It has the requisite strength,is easily spun, 
and can be obtained at a price which will admit of 
its use. Here is an interesting illustration of the im- 
portance of commerce to agriculture. Tae farmer 
on his wheat field in a far inland Western State 
ealls for a twine with which to bind his wheat. 
One of the Philippine Islands, in the far-off China 
Sea, responds with the fibre best suited to his use, 
and commerce brings it to him. The fibre known 
as Manila is so called because it is exported from 
the city of that name on the Island of Luzon; it is 
known in its own country as Abaca. This fibre is 
obtained from a species of Banana (Musa textilis), 
which does not produce an edible fruit, but is ex- 
tensively cultivated for its fibre only. It attains a 
hight of from twenty to thirty feet, and like the 
stems of others of the genus, isnot a true, woody 
trunk, but consists of the broad leaf-stalks, which 
closely enwrap each other. The tree is cut down, 
the leaf-stalks are separated, and by beating 
and scraping them, the pulpy matters are re- 
moved, leaving only the fibres. Though pro- 
duced by hand labor only, over thirty thousand 
tons of the fibre are annually exported from Ma- 
nila. Among the large manufacturers of Manila 
fibre into paper, ropes, and especially into har- 
vester twine, are L. Waterbury & Co., of New York 
City, who annually consume over forty-six million 
pounds (46,000,000 lbs.) of the crude fibre. This 
firm finds that by the use of a portion of Sisal 
hemp withthe Manila fibre, they can materially re- 
duce the cost of the harvester twine, without im. 
pairing its quality. Sisal hemp is a fibre obtained 
from a species of Agave, closely related to the Cen- 
tury plant, and produced in large quantities in Yu- 
catan and the neighbouring countries. Its fibres 
do not exceed four feet in length, while those from 
the Manila are from four to eighteen feet long. 
The two fibres combined form a twine which pos- 
sesses every requisite of strength, smoothness, and 
freedom from bunches, demanded in a cord to be 
used in a barvesting machine. Besides this, the 
material offers an advantage over other fibres, in 
not being attacked by grasshoppers, a matter of no 
little importance in some localities. ° 
The factories of Waterbury & Co. cover about 
fifteen acres of ground, and contain the most im- 
proved machinery, set in motion by an engine, said 
to be the largest factory engine in the country. In 
making the harvester twine, the fibres are first 
scutched, to clear them of all foreign matters. 
They then pass to a machine, which combs and 
straightens them; they then goto the drawing 
frames, which draw the mass down to the proper 
size; the final spinning is done upon machines 
called ‘“‘jennies.””» By means of a machine the 
twine is made into compact balls of proper size, to 
fit the boxes of the harvester. The firm, in order 
to distinguish the binder twine of their manufac- 
ture, attach to each roll a red tin tag. This also 
serves to indicate the proper end of the twine to 
be passed into the machine, which passes it around 
the sheaves to bind them. 
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Modern House Painting. 

Too little attention has until recently been given to the 
decoration of wooden dwellings, thousands of which, in- 
cluding those of plain and simple design, might be trans- 
formed into picturesque and highly ornamental cottages 
by the judicious use of rich colors; thereby enhancing the 
beauty and attractiveuess of the exterior, to no lesa extent 
than is now almost universally effected in “interiors” by 
the employment of modern paper hangings of rich and 
artistic designs upon plain white walls and ceilings. 

The laudable aud rapidly growing tendency to the free 
use of color in the decoration of villas and cottages as well 
e most pretentious structures, renders it, more than 


as th 
ever, necessary that the paints employed should be of the 


best possible quality. 

It is a well-known fact that the average cost of applying 
paint is from two to four times as muci as the cost of the 
paint itself, but probably not more than one in a hundred 
purchasers st: 
expending from fifty to one hundred dollars for labor in 
applying twenty-five or thirty dol.ers’ worth of inferior 
paint, which after a year or 60 affords neither protection 
nor ornament, when the use of a strictly first-class paint 
(costing twenty per cent., Or, say five or six dvullars more 
for sufficient to paint a small house) would insure a service- 
able and always pleasing result for at least two or three 
times as long. ; 

Another important fact—which no intelligent, honest 
painter will deny—should also be more generally known, 
viz.: that a gallon of paint composed of the best materials, 
thoroughly combined, will, in consequence of its superior 
“body ” and opacity, “cover ” from twenty to twenty-five 


per cent. more surface than a galion of such paints as are 


commonly sold. 

Many who have had experience with cheap paints, and 
who are deterred from keeping their houses well painted 
by the seemingly endless expense, will be glad to leurn that 
it may be avoided by the use of handsome and enduring 
colors, and we refer them to the new edition of the illus- 
trated pamphlet, Structural Decoration, just published for 
free distribution, by the H. W. Johns Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of New York, containing illustrations of any public 
and private buildings, decorated with H. W. JoHNns’ “ As- 
bestos ” Liquid Paints, with samples and description of the 


colors used. 

These Paints have a larger sale in tifis country and abroad 
than any others for structural proposes, and for obvious 
reasons they command higher prices. 

High praise froma high quarter. 

The American Agriculturist of April, 1885, says: 

“Rarely does the American Agriculturist editorially allude 
to the virtues of the various articles advertised from time 
to time in its pages. The fact of this or that thing being 
admitted to our columns we desire to be regarded as 
prima-facie evidence that it is good. We however take 
great pleasure in recommending our readers to buy the 
Asbestos liquid paints, because we have from year to year 
thoroughly tested them and found them to be ali and more 
than all they are recommended to be. The Asbestos liquid 
paints are made from the best and purest materials, com- 
bined on different principles from any other liquid or mixed 
paints. The best linseed oil and the best pigments are 
employed in their manufacture. The H. W. Johns Manu- 
facturing Co., who manufacture Asbestos Roofing, etc., 
have branch houses in Philadelphia, Chicago and London.” 

When sending for ** Structural Decoration,’’ please 
mention the American Agriculturist. 





Give your laundress James Pyle’s Pearl- 
Aine, and she will uot ruin your clothes with soda, 
lime, etc., which many use to facilitate the washing 
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ESPYLE'S 








The BEST COMPOUND 


EVER INVENTED FOR 
WASHING CLOTHING, 


snd everything else, in Hard or Soft Wa« 
ter, without danger to fabric or hands. 
Saves Labor, Time, and Soap, amaz- 
ingly, and.is of great value to housekeepers, 
Sold by all Grocers—but see that vile Counter- 
feits are not urged uponyou. PEARLINE 
is the only safe article, and always bears 
‘he name of JAMES PYLE, New York. 
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THE BEST HOUSE PAINTS MADE. 
GUARANTEED FREE FROM WATER, 
ALKALI OR BENZINE .MADE ONLY 
WITH PURE LINSEED OIL,TURPENTINE 
AND DRYER. SAMPLE COLOR LIST 
OF 48 DESIRABLE SHADES 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 
COLORS :VARNISHES BR Shee 
ARTISTS’ MATERIA LS EFC 
COR. FULTON& W S| | OF F 0} 10 

NEW YORK ( 


200 KENTUCKY MULES, 


all sizes, constantly on hand, and for sale low by 
E. B, BISHOP’S SONS, 
630 Grand St., Jersey City, N. J. 


BLACK SILKS. 


JAMES M’CREERY & CO. 


Are now showing a very large 
stock of their Celebrated 


De Novi Black Silks, 


These Silks, which are manufac- 














| tured solely for us, are made with 
the express purpose of sccuring 





Strength aud Durability in wear. 
They are PERFECTLY FREE 
from the Deleterious Substances 
which have made the use of Gros- 
Grain so unsatisfactory lately, 

They are all woven by hand, and 
are finished by a new and improved 
process, which, while giving them 
Softness and Richness in appear- 
ance,renders them much less liable 
to get glossy in Wear. 
Our present prices range from $1.25 

to $5 per yard. 
Satia Duchess, Radzimers, Faille 
Francaise, Mascott, and other New 
Weaves at very Low Prices. Orders 
by mail promptly attended to. 
Broadway and IlIth &t., 
New York. 








HARPER'S 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


FOR MAW 
ConTAINS 3 


JERSEY CATTLE IN AMERICA. 


By HARK COMSTOCK. 


ILLUsTRATIONS: Coomassie.—Bomba.—BHurotas. — Alphea. 
—Hary Anne of St. Lambert.—Dandelion and Calf.— 
Jersey Belle of Scituate.— Tail-piece. 


With other Important Articles, Stories, 
Poems, et, and 60 Satis 
35 CENTS PER NUMBER, 
For Sale by all Booksellers and Newsdealers. 





HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE .. ..........., Per Year $4 00 
| HARPER'S WEEELY ... ............. 400 
| HARPER'S BAZAR ....... ............ ny 4 00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE.......... a 2 00 


| HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY 


(One Number each week fur one Yet 3085: 10 00 


Postage Free to all subseribers in the United States or 
Canada. 
Index to Hurper’s Magazine, 1 to 60. 8vo., Cloth... 4 00 
(~ HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the titles 


of between three and four thousand volumes, will be 
sent by mail on receipt of Ten Cents, 





HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


= BIRCHS~ KEY AND NOT 
WILLWIND \— ANAL WEAR OUT. 


SOLD fren, di i 2 a BIRCH & GO. bs Dey See 
_ STANDARD THERMOMETERS, 


SIZES OF DIALS, 
5 & 8 inches. 


ACCURATE. AND LEGIBLE. 






















General Agents: 
FAIRBANKS’ SCALE 
HOUSES, 

In the principal cities of the 
United States. 


Look,Read this! 


THE ACCURATE 
A GOOD TIME-KEEPER. 


No. 1. Price $10.00, im 
Nickel Cases. 

No. 2 Price $16.00, in 
Extra Silver Cases. 

No. 3. Price $17.00, in 
Extra Silver Hunting Guan 


The very best wateh for the 
that can be found neyo 
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TRY DREER’S GARDEN 
SEEDS 


which have been | gewoon by 
some growers for 47 years 
The quality is the first con- 
sideration secured F the most 
careful selection. e prices, 
the lowest ae with 
mel merit. Dreer’s Gar- 
n alen ndar for 1885, 
- ering egetable, Flower, 
and Field Seeds, Plants, Bulbs, 
and every tine LR. the garden, 


HENRY 
$i TLADELPH IA. 





d Free. 
vis Chestnut Street. 





Asricultural Implements, 
FERTILIZERS, 
—=—=SEEDS.— 


The largest and best assortment of the above, of the 
standard, as also of the most recently improved styles. 
Manufactured and for sale by the 

R. H. ALLEN COMPANY, 
P. O. Box 376. 189 & 191 Water Street, New York City. 

Send for Our New Seed Catalogue, Now Ready. 


BULBS DIRECT FROM HOLLAND!! 


Prices include Duties and Expenses as faras N. Y. 

undersigned take orders for FALL 
siairour until JuLY 15, 1885, for the 
Famous Bulb Growers, 


ANT, ROOZEN & SON, 


(Established 1882). 
OVERVEEN, HAARLEM (HOLLAND). 


A FIRST-CLass ARTICLE GUARANTEED! 

THE SMALLEST ORDER EVEN WILL BE 

WELCOME ! Illustrated Catalogue mailed 

by Ma to customers and Eig vd DEVEEI 
gy * ist. Address 

19 Broadway, New ve le Agent for U. st ana C 


““RIVALS OF THE ROSE.”’ 
BEAUTIFUL EVERBLOOMING 


ARNATION PINKS 


= yeaee , Beautiful and Lasting 
jowers par excellence for boquets and 

decoration. Catalogue free. 
We Mail Plants safely to any U. 8. Postoffice. 


SIX SAMPLE PLANTS FOR 50 cts. 
GEO. S. WALES, Rochester, N. Y. 


SMALL FRUIT PLANTS 


PE VINES, strictly pure and first-class, at 

— o> ae All re i new and standard varie- 

ties. See m $5.00 Li t of Plants for Country 

Homes. Illustra D ptive Catalogue free. Address 
uccessor to 


Oornwall-on-Hudson, N. y. e. P. R O E. 


Strawberry 
QQ, QQg Raspberry 
Blackberry 


2 Currants Crapes, Fruit 

Proce, Ke. All BEST old sorts and NEW. 

Earl ing, Marlboro, pmet, ae 
Cingter, Riagare. ieffer. 
OLLINS, Moorestown, N 




















Ree PATENT 


PORTABLE HOT-BED 


Frame. Just the thing for Ladies to start their 
Se seeds and cuttings. Just the thing for the Amateur 
or Farmer to start his Serty gar ion lants. Heated by gas 


or kerosene. Send for oo ag riptive circular to 
CENTENN G. CO., Box 10,"Rye, N. Y. 


Pure Extra Cleaned Johnson Grass Sect. 


Best grass that grows, yields from three to nine tons 
acre, snnum, accor to latitude, with same num 
cattings. ows peers. Corn will. Splendid for Ensi- 





of Gro 
lage. Send for Pamphl POST, (for- 
meriy Postburgh), SELMA Datiae CO, ALA? Or 


3,000,000 gasnicette tna, °os rat 
SWEET Rah cams eS 
W. W. RATHBONE, 


POTATO - Marlon, Ohio. 
JOHN SAUL’S CATALOGUE 


OF NEW, RARE AND BEAUTIFUL PLANTS, FOR 1885, 
With a Colored Fiate. 
I¢ is full in really and beautiful plants, as well as all 
novelties of 


t. 
ree coostion of fine Foliage, and other Greenhouse 
Plants, are well orn and at low prices. 


and fiothoune to all my customers ; others, 10 cts; ora plain 
: of Seeds, Roses, Orchids, Fruits, ete., gratis. 
JOHN SAUL, Washington, D.C. 


‘or 2,000 and upw: 
circu 








P77 7 a] bald Walt ead Weld Do Wc Wd cd Wl 


ae ee for 50 cts.; 20 lb. package for $1.00 
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A BEAUTIFUL LAWN rewprnsows 


HENDERSON’S LAWN ENRICHER, 


For Old and New Lawns. 

For many years we have been using in our own grounds a fertilizer which we have found to be 
never failing in inducing a rapid and rich green growth to the lawn. To meet the wants of hundreds 
of patrons who desire a clean, portenie and convenient lawn dressing, we now offer them the 
mixture designated as ‘‘HEND ERSON" Ss LAWN ENRICHER.’” By express or freight, a 10 Ib, 

50 Ib. package for $2.00 ; 100 Ib. package for $4.( 
a guide in ordering, we would state that a10-lb package is sufficient to go over - area of 
300 square feet. New Catalogue of SEEDS and PLANTS mailed on receipt of 6 cents (in stamps.) 





™Peter Nenderson & Go. 58 37 cortianctst,, New York. 


SE WL tO Os 
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“CENTRAL PARK” 


LAWN GRASS SEED, 


a@ mixture of selected grasses identical 
with those used in a. the lawns of 
= New York’s famous park. Over60,0 

packages sold by us last season, oo 

uart of seed will sow an area of 15x20 
eet=300 square feet, or for an acre 5 
bushels are required. Instructions for 
sowing and after treatment sent free with 
every order. Price, 25 cents per quart. 
(If by mail, add 10 cents per quart for 
postage.) If by freight or express, $1.50 
per peck ; $5.00 per bushel. 


SEEDSMEN & FLORISTS, 


“01, WV WD = BN Pa Pan Pan gs We OD A OD 





eee ee 





or order_re-filled 
flower seed to over a million farmers and gardeners 
in the United States, perhaps some are your neighbors, if so 
ask them whether they are reliable. r. Thomas Henshall 
of tage Kans., writes me: ‘For 26 YEARS I have dealt 
with you. I have lived in Iowa, Missouri, oA and Colo. 
rado, and no matter what soil or climate, ‘the result was al- 
ways the same, to wit.:—religiously ponest and good.’’ 
This is the kind of seed I raise and sell. The 

Marblehead Squash, Marblehead Corn, ‘Marblehead Cabba age, 
Ohio Potato, Eclipse Beet, are some of | pregoeenie of wh 

I was the origina noe a, PS Fair 
See AM Catalogue. 


SEED Warranted to Crow 


aaa 
tis. I have sold vegetable 3 








Hubbard and 


h $500 in Premiums. 


MES J. i GREGORY, Seed Grow 
Marblehead, Mass. 








oy NEW: RARE Fs: 


coaee frene Chea: er. Plants, 
fe arrival guaranteed. 


i0 ees Fe ange pase, ane eure 
ba CHOI ick ChE iP sis Sn eR a re a 
sorts, #13 140 





magnificent mah 
a ——— Flower Seed: 


Chrysanth 14 
8, S1, orl Py for 50s. or 8 for § She. 29 


Seeds, ®1, or_14 for 50c., or 7 for 25c. 7 packets 
§ or ‘or te oT pac 


table and § packets choice Flower S 





1 Kieffer Standard 
Vi porte, 


ussian Apricot, and 1 Champion Quince, 81.1 $3 Gem ines, 4 


ardy Catalpa,&1. 40 Sweet Chest- 





: ear, 1 
st or 12all Concord. "q 5 strong Strawberry Plants, 5 sorts. early tolate,& 1. 
H ts,%1. 30 Mulberries, 10 each Russian, Black English and White, $1. For the + 54 $1 sets, and 1,001 things beside, 


an | for our valuable Catalogue 3 over 110 pages, F 


-—- —_ an immense stock of Grape Vines and Fruit and 


500 Acr 
Gnetinena tee E STO Lae R Ss & HAF A R RI om or N Ce O. “FANE aye: 


ZE. yorvthing g kept int in oe ps coed fine, from pot plants to — 






cniemiaieeimeal 











S E E D Warehouses § 


POP C 
115, 117 & 119 Kinzie St. 


LBERT DICKINSON, 


A 
Dealer in . ee Clover, Flax, Hungarian, Millet, Red Top, Blue 
Grass, Lawn Grass, Orchard Grass, Bird Seeds, &c. 


ORN. 
OFFICE, 115 K1INzIE 8r., 


104, 106. 108 & 110 Michigan St. CHICACO, ILL- 








THE DINGEE & CONARD CO0’S 


BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


rim G pt Sp. ecialty is Bot Bh and distributing 
S—we ee strong Pot P’ ante, yi 4 
5S) sofia Bopm Fe Pelee peer choice, ollisee 
en arie t peep your ¢. a Nn ! a 
STP ie to's; 35 for'S53 100 for isha ft 


OTHER VARIETIES 2,3,&10 FOR S 1 


@, Bend Seen Now Guide, 76 pp 

a ito vas aaa choose from over finest sorts 

= 2 Say INGEE & CONARD.C 
est Grove, Chester Ce., ‘a: 


EEDS:PLANTS 


Unparalleled OFFERS. Remarkable} 
Seed Collections. High est in quality. 
Lowest in price. Garden and 
nd Illustrated nag amen 53 mailed fre 
0 © an ants 
now ready one PRICES ON APPLICATION. 


OHNSON & STOKES, Seed Warehouses, 
BIO 1114 Marker St, Philadelphia: Pa; 


EVERGREENS. 


pn = of Seedlings and ow lanted Trees, 

[frees and tr Tree Seeds. Best Stock in the 

pw ey pepe a d Crab Trees, Gra) Currants, 
Gooseberries, Strawber: fan Red and _ Black Raspberries, 
Blackberries, Barberrv Hedge Plants, Dwarf Jnne-berries, 
Hardy Roses, Ponies, Snowballs. My stock is first-class, 
and Vill be ked in wet rR Cc — + free. Address, 
ARL F. GARD 4, Osage, Iowa. 
When you write be sure Joby eden this paper. 




















en BOXES AND PEACH BASKETS. 









ST JOSEPH, MICH. || 
lo GEND FOR ILLUSTRATED PRICE. 


Fire!! 500,000!! 


Choice Berry Plants. Gregg, Tyler, js ti Reliance, 
and Turner, at especially low rates. My Method of Burning 
over Strawberry ines, that saves & the expense in culture, 
and particulars of same, and my Insecticide free. It will 
pousrely destroy all Insects, whether on Fruit, Vegetable 
or Flowering Plants. 

Address FRED. LUCIA, Flushing, Genesee Co., Mich. 
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VERY BES BEST at ‘ d-gath- 

°? at less cost. 

ff ‘Tr 1M OTHY. The closest ex aes 

\ 8, WeN. S CO. Ay ation ;invited. Sam- 

& ~"thamton. N.Y. v= cay WH ENISY ae £0, 
Binghamton, N. Y 





EE Corn and a Seeds, C 
fae ie CORN 
JEFTS &CO., AS BY,’ MASS. 
ANTED, reliable, capable men to sell_Trees, Shrubs, 
Plants, Roses, &c. Stock RELIABLE and’ FIRST- 


CLASS. Salaries or Commissions paid. Full instructions to 
inexperienced men. Address, J. F. LECLAR:E, Brighton,N.Y. 


‘TROUL A OF TREES, PLANTS, SEEDS, HY- 
DRAULIC RAM, BOOKS, BIBLES, 
/ ete., sent free. J. G@. KREIDER, Milton ‘arove Pat 
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HAVE YOU A 


CARDEN? 


IF YOU HAVE YOU WILL NEED 


SEEDS 


And will want the Best at the least 
money. Then my new Seed Catalogue will 
surprise you. No matter where you have 
been dealing z# wel] save money. It is nailed 
Free to all, and you ought to 
have it before buying anywhere. 


WM. H. MAULE, 


129 & 131 South Front St., Philadelphia. 














AHEAD OF ALL COMPETITION. 


en 





FOURTEEN SIZES FOR HAND OSE. 
Weighing trom 21 to 51 Ibs. 
THREE SIZES FOR HORSE POWER. 


GRAHAM, EMLEN & PASSMORE, 


Patentees and Manufacturers, 


631 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


XCELSIOR AND 
CLIPPER ° 
LAWN MOWER 


GUARANTEED THE 
BEST & CHEAPEST 


IN THE 


MARKET. 










MOWERS 







a) COLDWELL 
/MANUF’G CO. 
NEWBURGH, N. ¥. 


Send for Circu- 














lar & Price-List. QW 
ALL TESTED. 
TRUE TO —, 


SEEDS *rte Toman 


CATALOGUE ce Wer a 
about NEW and 
OUD, varietios, DESCRIPTIONS, profusely IL 
uch valuable IN- 
ROR MANION: SENT TO ALL APPLY- 
Large Stock Fruit Trees, Small Fruits, and Vines. 


J.C. EVERITT, Lima, Indiana, 


A NEW PEA, “THE OLD MAN’S FRIEND.” 


This pea of the backwoods is new to the outside world, 
having been in the hands of an old manin North Carolina 
for some 50 years. It is a dwarf, very early, and if i operly 

lanted will TE hy more to the acre than any other pea. 

eady for picking by the time any other early pea known to 
me is in flower. Table qualit Ayers to any I have ever 
seen. Price, by mail, pint $1.00 art $1.50. Se 
peck $5.00. E. WV. FONVIELL. Duck Creek, 


SURPLUS STOCK CHEAP. 


Snyder Blackberry, root-cutting plants, $9 per M. Ohio 
Raspberry, $6, Gregg and Souhegan, $7 per M. un oesing 
Strawberries from peilgres too , $2 to Nobo ten 150 M 
C. Asparagus, extra roots, $2.50 10, Order 
from this advertisement, and ecod 4 Catalogue of other 
choice stock. HALE E BROS., South Glastonbury, Conn. 


BERRIES! BERRIES! 


Do not order go 

or VINES until you 
send your name and address for our fe PR ICE LIST 
FREE TO ALL. ALLYN BROTH 
(Palmyra Nurseries.) Salawra, N.Y. 


PASEV EW NURSERIES, 


stablished 1835. 

Jumbo § Strawberry, latest of all. New Peaches, John Haas 
and Ford’s late white, 150,000 Peach trees; Keiffer and Le 
Conte Pear, Champion Quince ; all kinds fruit trees and 
small fruit plants, and Osage O im Catalogues free. 

Address, JOHN PERKINS, Moorestown, N. J. 


QO SES> 14 Choice Ever-blooming for $1, Other 
plants at low prices. Catalogues free. 
By mail, Spi G. HaRoLD, Kingston, Som. Co., Md. 

















BURPEE’S EMPIRE STATE POTATO, 






has, 
barrel, $10.00. By mail, 75 cts. per 1b.; Faget for 
partica Tt illustrations and testimonials, 


Now offered for the first time, is hey ares the pest & 
aualtes Main Crop Potato ever introd troduced. scsi ey beast; 


skin white and Bre eyes shallow, bat a 

and of peculiarly rich and delicate flavor. — 
cluster compactly in the tb It Lt Mme eae rorth, te = 
the rateof mearly 600 bus! 

ine of the most ular peer a ag hn: 


case, outyielded all others. Rurpee's an 


) FARM 
B 1885, whi ch will be sent free to any address. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO,, Philadelphia, Pa. 





A new and complete instructor for the potato 


partially show the scope and interest of this book : 
tion,’? ** jyorarin t 
ting,” ** Bugs a orme,? 





return mail, Address, FRANKLIN NE 


pow S. mes 


LE “oy. $F 


are PURE, RELIABLE, and SURE 


PRICES always the LOWEST that GOOD SEEDS 
can be sold for. 


CATALOGUE FREE, 


Comprising a List of Everything required for the Farm 
and Garden, 


FRANK §. PLATT, New Haven, Conn. 



















engravings, ree to all. 


! 'g L. ALLEN & CO.,c 


YOUNG MEN—Learn Telegraphy or Short Hand. 
fee furnished. Send for terms. COM. 
TEL. COLLEGE, Ann Arbor, Mich. 





Rep FLoweEriInG Docwoop, 
and other novelties. 


Kissena Nurseries. 


Trees and Plants. 
Parsons&SonsCo., 


Flushing, N. Y. 
TO CLEAR YOUR LAND OF 


Stumps su Boulders, 
——=USE==— 


Judson Powder. 


CHEAPER THAN THE STUMP-PULLER. 
Semd for Pamphlet and Frice List. 


JUDSON POWDER GO., RUSTIC, MORRIS CO., N. J. 





our NEW BOCK MONEY IN POTATOES! 


OO BUSHELS TO THE ACRE AS A FIELD D CROP. 


isco Greiner. m fully ned, in in 19 ch 
ters. Eleganti printed, thoroughly Attetrated, cc oqverhs in in gol e a. “The tol following he net ei 


e Soil,” “Selections of Phas." $ eCactin ng ee he Seed A ling ee bad 
“ Harvesting,’’ “Seed Pota “Ex tra Early Sorta) “ 
diate Sorts,” “Tate Sorts.» The appendix, giving fepertial Siisiee of the new variet 

and defects, is worth the price of the book to every one who intends to buy one bushe mn, send, 80 fa 


concerning this most im 
DO YOU WANT THE LATEST IDEAS ¢ stampa, or po ostal-note, an Seo ns oa 


TRE PLANET JR® “uosue gee 


= ng introduced, has no equal in the world. Its excellent 
work in the field has distanc 
in some sections, doing in one passage, 

| five old-style implements, and in oye i ae the NET 


| beemomne a nd Seen ive two-hors mo tae ErASEE 
are the newest D Sabet, RISE and (strongest own here 
are 7 distinct tools, each with special merits, no two alike or 
the same price; all practical and lJabor-saving. Let no 
| Farmer or Gardener fail to stud up durin 

evenings our 1885 CATALOGU] 

| prices, careful and exact engravi rif en 
machines, and such descriptions as will ‘able the reader to 
judge correctly of their merits. Thirty pages and Forty 
rrespondence soli 
MANUFACTURERS ie? and 129 
ATHARINE ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








round ah ite: i? 


their merits 





ANY, Publishers, Penna, 








that of all competitors. It is, 


the work of four or 













the winter 
E, yore gives reduced 
these different 





LONCFELLOW CORN. 


Best Yellow Corn Grown. Selected Seed from corn that 
ew ninety bushels shelled corn to acre, o: eul- 
vation. $1.50 per bu. CO: 


Campello, Mass. 


cH TREES SP 5i Thies, e. 


Pears: Full lise f ‘i P ~ im ayo cohen: 

Pears. F of all kinds o! tock c! 

Trees, Grape Vines, Small Fruit, Nursery § Plants by 
Catalogue, 80 pages, showing how and what to plant, 
RANDOLPH PETERS, Wilmington, 


Home Mixine 


Fine Ground Bone, Dissolved Bone, Dissolved Bone 
Black, Muriate of Potash, Sulphate of Potash, Kainit, 
Krosit, Sulphate Ammonia, Nitrate Soda, Dried Blood. 

Write for quotations, stating kinds and quantity de- 
sired. Address 


BOWKER FERTILIZER €C0., 


43 Chatham St., Boston. — 27 Beaver St., New York, 











: 
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See Seen 
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Raspberry Marlboro, ,,o"s"- 
W seseterty industry 
Grape Niagara, ton and 
“tree, tosether with 8 colored plate Pot the 







LWANGER & BARRY 
Mt. Seni Wie hester, N.Y. 


DOO, OOO Femevinte tarp sock ot 
also the new STRAWBERRY PLANTS 
Plants. It is full of information. C BOGGS, Moorton, Del. 
Pat. Channel Can Creamery. 
quore Butter Yan ony other prusess 
eg h rene But- 


rt 
orkere, etc. order at lesal 
ete have no Agents. AGENTS WANTED. 


E LINCOL: 
7 E LI gon ae Warren Mass., 
, SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED 


"THE FERGUSON BUREAU 































CREAMERY 


This Creamery makes the most and best. butter, 
uses the-least ice, and saves the most labor. Be 







sure to examine this system before buying any 
Cans, Pans or Creamers. Address | 
THE RGUSON M’F’G. CO.. Burlington, Vt. 
ee rari for 
Reesping batter, Lot B, ouene 
z was a ied to butter made by the 
ley \s t Brew 
mi for Sept. or Oct. butter, 
Class 2, and the First Premium 
for t Butter. 
Remember the COOLEY has 


ers imitate construction but 
cannot use the process. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE (0., 
Bellows Falls, Vermont. 

















BUTTER WORKER! 
lost Effective and Convenient. 
Also Workers 


A. H. REID, 





Philadelphia. Pa. 
SHIPPERS OF MILK, ATTENTION ! 


WARREN MILK BOTTLES, 


PATENTED MAROH 23d, 1880. 
Adapted for the de- 
livery of Milk in all 
Cities and Towns, 

A Long Needed Want 
at last Supplied. 


DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS 
ON APPLICATION. 


A. V. WHITEMAN, 


A. Ae 
72 Murray St., 
NEW YORK. 





ea 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO’S 
NEW IMPROVED 







. Dairies B. 

co LOR est, the Purest, the 

Brightest and the Best. 
—ITf WILL NoT — 

Color the Buttermilk or Turn Rancid. 

tit contains no Acid or Alkali..21 
It is not our old Color, but anewoneso 

oil, thatit cannot change. 


“= MAKES= 


Stockbridge Mannres. 


Take the Place of Stable Manure. 
The Richest Fertilizer Made. 


There is no Fertilizer that can completet take the place of stable manure, but the Stockbridge Manures more nearly 

do so than any other offered in the market. ey contain all the elements required foreach crop, and én the right form 

to produce the best results,and therefore can safely be relied upon asa substitute for stable manure. They not only 
ve crops an oy start, but “ back them up”’to the end of the season. You can draw at one load, enough for three to 
ve acres, as much plant food as is contained in 20 to 80 loads of the best stable manure. 


First Prize Corn. 75 Bushels per Acre; 5 1-2 Tons Stover, 


SUNDERLAND, Mass., October 80, 1884. 
BowKER FERTILizER Co.: Gents,—The field on which the corn was planted was one acre of sandy loam, which in 188 
produced a faircrop of broom corn without manure or fertilizer. In 1883, half the piece was seeded to cabbage and the 
remainder planted to corn and beets, apply ing 22 horse-loads of barnyard manure to the acre. , 600 lbs. Stocke 
b e Corn Fertilizer was applied, obtained in this town. The —— of the corn was * Eljam’s = field corn,” 
an eight-row variety with Jong ears and small cob. The corn was planted May 16th, and cut down by frost May 29th, and 
copmented May 30th. It was £ anted 84 feet one way and three feet the other, and cultivated with an ordinary one-horse 
cultivator once, and hoed with a horse hoe twice and hand hoed once. The weight of shelled corn harvested is 4431 Ibs. 
or 79 bashels and 7 Ibs., and the weight of stover is 10,818 lbs., or 5 tons and 818 lbs. I am 18 years of 7. All of which ft 

respectfully submit. Signed, BANK L. BuRT. 


BOWKER FERTILIZER COMPANY, BOSTON & NEW YORK. 


PATENT WIRE-FENCE HOOKS. @ 
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HIS WIRE-FENCE HOOK is the invention of an Iowa farmer of large experi- 
ence with Wire Kences, who has felt the loss of a large number of young trees grown on 
the lines of bis farm and fields, by the chafing of the wire through the bark and into the wood of 
the tree, in consequence of the swaying of the trees in the wind, wben the Wire Fence was fas- 
tened with a stapie. experience with Wire Fences when held in these Hooks is, that the 
Hooks slide on the fence wires when the trees sway in the wind, and no damage is done. 

His directions are: Screw the Hooks into the trees at the proper height for the Fence Wires, 
leaving the eye standing horizontal, and about half an inch from the bark. Then string the wires 
on top of the Hooks, and pull the wire into the eye and give the Hook a quarter turn. 

Once in two or three years, as the trees grow, the Hooks may be turned out a quarter turn, 
the Fence Wires taken out, the Hook turned out enough to allow for two years’ more growth, 
and then the Fence Wire put back as before. 


f For Sale by all Hardware and Agricultural Warehouses. 
The Trade Supplied by SARGENT & CO., New York, and New Haven, Conn. 


$00 REWARD 


BM} will be paid for any Grain Fan 
of same size that can clean and 
bag as much Grain or Seed in one 
day asour Patent MONARCH 
Grain and Seed Separator 
and Bagger or our Improved 
Warehouse Mill with Equali- 
zer which we offer cheap. Circu- 
lar and Price List mailed 


NEWARK MACHINE CO., 


Columbus.Ohio. Eastern Branch House, Hagerstown, Md. 





“QD ATNQ? Star Churns, Rapid Ice Cream F Im- 
SPAIN eee a aE 
CHURNS, *Gikuent & DUNBAR, iphis, Pa. 

























CO. KMICHiGane? 


ope 
ACME MANUF’G 


DELAWARE Co, GREINER: 


Greates 
fife LABOR SAVING 


in the mar- 









* Raa 





Our Metropolitan $25. per to: 
Superphosphate and “Complete Forties $46 
per ton, Send for Pamphlet. 

H. B. GRIFFING, ‘0 Cortland St., New York, 


KEMP'S MANURE SPREADER 


© PULVERIZER 
S#) and CART COMBINED, 





TTT Perebewe ie 
Mili you to write at once 

k and get a creamer at 
less than wholesale 


Address the 











Speteate rali en 
it n 
° the Age! Saves 90 per cent. of labor, Do 











the value of the Manure. Spreads even! 


bd kinds of manure, broadcast or in drill, in 
BEGE'S UDMPER ae Gy Syracuse, 
ERAUGH'S $25 PHOSPHATE 
5 K _ Contains the Life and Essence 


: DE MARK cranial Bones "We are now 
Little Falls, N. Y.| ™. 


Bone I, h’s Ready Dise 
lived Pure Animal at very 
Inventors and Manufacturers of the Latest and Most Ap- 
proved Apparatus for ma! Butter and Cheese. Cene 


















low. prices, It 
armers 
achines, for the separation of Cream from 











Baie: el Gebdemante secianily couleg owt tend one HOSA Cute 
OTR. ew eveiopmen' constan coming oul. PI 
for Iitustrated Catalogue. 4p BAUGH & SONS, 20 S. Del. Ave. Philada. Pa 
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THE ROSS 


ENSILAGE & FODDER CUTTERS. 





The Heaviest, preneri and Best Cutters in the 
World. Ada ted to all kinds of powers, and have im- 
mense capacities Order early < ag a purposes, II- 
lustrated circular sent free to oany ad 

E. W. KOS Go. “Fulton, N.Y. 


CENTENNIAL 


FANNING MILL. 





wheat, itis 
also a Per- 
fect Cleaner 
of Flax, Tim- 
othy. Clover, 
and all kinds 
ofSeeds. The 
great im- 
provement 
over other 
mills is that 
it has Two Shoes. 16 18 
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and Price-List. 


S. FREEMAN & SONS, Racine, Wis. 
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Patent Foot Power Machinery, COMPLETE 
Outfits for actual workshop business. 
With them Builders, Cabinet 
Makers, Metal and Wood Work- 
ers compete with steam power. 
Machines on trialif desired. 
Proof of value, prices, full 
detail, illustr'd catalogne, free. 
W.F.& — Barnes Co. 
Rockford, Ill. 
Address No 65 Ruby St. 


THE PERKINS’ 


ZA ind Mill 


is the Strongest and Best Self- 
Regulating Wind Mill made. Full 
instructions for erecting sent with the first 
mill. ll Wi 


















nd Mills warranted. 
For Circulars and Prices address 
The Perkins’ Wind Mill & Ax Coa., 
Agents wanted. Mishawaka, Ind. 


THE DANA 


CENTRIFUGAL-GOVERNOR 


@® WINDMILL 


Is the best working and most powerful Wind- 
Engine in the world, because it is the only one 
which unites the most perfect form of wina- 
® wheel with the most perfect method of regu: 
. —, Geared Mills a specialty. 

S For Descriptive Circulars apply t 
HE DA IN MILL co., 


FAIRHAVEN, MASS., U. 8. A. 














Old Reliable Stover Improved. 


Weare the Sole Owners and gino i ty 
-of the Stover Pumping Windmil 
for pumpin. water for Raticonds. 
Villages, Suburban houses, Lawns 
—— Brick Ys ards, Draining, Ir- 
raat ng, etc., as well as Geared 

Windmills of all sizes, for running 
Grinders, Shellers, Saws, etc. Also Feed 
Grinders operated by Pumping Windmills. 
Corn and Cob Grinders, Wood Saws, Corn 
ultivators, Harrows, &c. 


FREEPORT M HINE 00, 
Begin NESS 78. A. 
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Prices. 


BOOKWALTER ENGINES 


AND HORIZONTAL, 
3 TO 10 HORSE POWER. 
OVER 3,000 IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION. 
Tlustrated Pamphlet sent free. Address, 


JAMES LEFFEL & C0., Springfield, Ohio. 
Eastern Office: 110 wat vinci Home St., New York. 


INDIANAPOLIS, 4 9 Rh A. 






















MANUFACTURERS AS 
— > 


STEAM ENGINES & BOILERS. 












FIELD’S FAVORITE 





This mill is warranted to ruu lighter, grind faster, 
and doa greater variety of work than any mill in the 
market, using two-horse-power. It will grind and shell 
at same operation. Grinds shelled corn and small grain. 
Makes family meal, as well as grinds corn and cob. 
Send for circular and price-list to, 


J. A. FIELD & C€O., St. Louis, Mo, 











GENUINE FRENCH BUHR 


sy CORN and FEED MILLS 
and POWER CORN SHELLERS, 


=) Cheapest ne Best in the 
Bi world. Illustr al 
ed circular — ‘= 


= ‘A.W Stevens & Son F 
!'Auburn, N. Ye 


} Mention this paper. 


CHAS. SWIFT, MANUFACTURER OF 


HAY CONVEYORS 


DEALER IN FORKS, ROPE, PULLEYS, HOOKS, &C. 
‘Send for Circulars. "MILLBKOOK, N. ¥- 
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WINTER IS THE TIME 


To Put up your Tracks for 


HAY CONVEYORS, 


while the barns are full. You can then do the work your- 
self without the aid of a carpenter, as you require no scaf- 
folding. For circulars and prices of the best Hay Con- 
u ors, for eitherstraight or curved track, address. J. A. 

OSs, Fultonville, N. Y. State and local agents wanted. 


Engines and Boilers in Stoct. 
Carry for’ oie in Stoc 
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Prices low. GEO. W. KING, Box 90, 


4 AY = CARRIER, HAYING TOOLS. BEST IN Usk. 
MARION, O. 
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THE MAN! 


WRO MAKES 
5 Ton Wagon Scales, 
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ARTESIAN WELL 

DRILLING & MIN- 

ERAL PRUSPECT- 

5 ING MACHINERY 

and how to use, is fully illustrated, explained and highly recom- 

mended in Nov, No., 1879, pase em, 
Bend for it, Portable, low priced, wo: ked by man, "horse 

Tr. Needed by farmers in every county. Good beulnans for 

ter or Summer and very profitable, Makes wells inearthor . 

rock anywhere, We want the names of men that need wella, ~ 

Send stamp for {Illustrated price list and ters-~ tn A monte, 


Pierce Well Excavater Or. New York," 
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y Westerville, 





SAVE MONEY 


By sending for a Price List of Plows, 
Hillers, Horse Hoes and Cultivaters, 
Nursery Plows, &c., to 

S. ADAMS & SON, BRome, N. W. 


FOR MACHINE SHOPS AND BUILDERS. 


It is desired to utilizean Agricultural poremen es 
— t utility. ee ee 
e“ ANZEIGEBLATT,” Penzii" burg, Germany. 
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Celf-Binding Harvester fljachines, 
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|  , WATERBURY & CO@., 











OFFICES, 139 and 141 FRONT ST., NEW YORK. 
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Give us Your Name. 


In writing requesting us to expose this or that fraud 
will our subscribers be sure to give their names and ad- 
dress infull? We shall feel authorized to print them ex- 
cept where we are specially requested not to do so. 





Anonymous Communications. 


The rule of this establishment for years has been to pay 
no attention to anonymous communications. Whoever 
writes an anonymons communication attacking another 
person, may be set down as a coward anda poltroon. 


New Indian Commissioner Wanted. 


There is one member of the Board of Indian Com- 
missioners whom President Cleveland should supplant 
without an hour’s delay. We allude to the member who 
swindled everybody he could get his hands on in the 
Eastern States, and then left for the West last year. Any 
individual who could so ruthlessly salt the Whites should 
certainly never be entrusted with the care of Indians, 
The writer uses vigorous English, inasmuch as he aided 
in securing the appointment of the individual alluded 
to, for which he asks pardon of the Indians, 


Bogus ** Honors.’ 


One of the thinnest and meanest ways of securing a 
cheap reputation is to contribute money on paper to some 
Educational Institution, or to erect a College building 
with somebody else’s money. By the way, why should 
not the name over that large building in New Ehgland 
be pulled down immediately ? So long as it remains 
there, it isa reminder of very unsavory acts. Supplant 
it with the name of some qQne of the many persons 
who were victimized by the spurious philanthropist. 


Look Closely to Their References 
and Credentials, 


Honest commission men, when they send ont their 
circulars, or advertise to solicit consignments, offer refer- 
ences as to their business responsibility in advance, Ifa 
strange commission house gives no references, ask for 
them ; if they are not given, let them alone. The swin- 
dler usually gets his business by visiting the farmers in 
person, or sending a representative, and by offering a 
larger commission than that given by the regular dealers, 
tempts the farmer to consign him his produce. The 
career of these chaps is short; they sell whatever may be 
sent them at any price they can get, pocket the proceeds, 
and when the final crash comes, are not to be found. 


How to Recognize a Fraud, 


There are several kinds of frauds, but they all have the 
fame sorts of ear-marks. Some pretend to give medical 
advice free, aud will tell you all about how to take care 
of your bowels and liver, and so forth ; then perhaps rec- 
ommend some simple medicine; then finally wind up 
by offering you the best paper in the country. This is 
one of the most plausible and deceptive of these fellows’ 
devices. Another is to print and distribute long cir- 
culars filled with their personal history and misfortunes, 
with false stories of persecutions and. troubles from un- 
grateful people whom they have befriended. This is 
the fraud who appeals to your sympathies and seeks new 
victims in a false and hypocritical manner. He wants 
your money, too, as well as your sympathy and pity, but 
the money mostly, and is the most dangerous of all, 
especially when he plays the religious dodge. Then 
there is the man who offers you something valuable for 
less than its cost; or offers you a loan without interest 
or security ; or offers a premium for answers to bible 
questions ; but all have a paper to sell, and no one can 
get a loan or premium but a subscriber to his paper, and 
he does'nt, either. When any person requests money to 
be sent in ordinary letters, not registered, and not in 


“. 





the shape of postal notes, this request is a clear indica- 
tion of something wrong and should set people on their 
guard. 

AND WHY ? 


Because the Post Office authorities have a lawful right 
to return registered letters and postal notes to the send- 
ers; but can only send ordinary letters to the Dead Let- 
ter Office, where they may lie a month before they are 
opened and returned to those who wroie them. 


Peach Growers’ Troubles. 


The area devoted to peach orchards has been greatly 
extended within a few years. Many of these orchards 
will yield their first crop this summer and autumn. These 
new peach growers will be beset, as those long in the 
business have been, by glib-tongued visitors, who repre- 
sent that they have great facilities for making sales, and 
by offering heavier commissions, tempt the peach grow- 
ers toconsign their fruitto them. Don’t doit. Before 
the crop comes in, visit New York or other markets, select 
your commission honse, and stick by it. If these visit- 
ing chaps induce you to send them fruit, and you call on 
them during the season, you will find that they have no 
regular place of business, but receive and sell their fruit 
on the sidewalk, the pier, or wherever they can get rid of 
it. When settling time comes, they cannot be found. 


Tree Peddlers and Tree Agents. 


F. M. Borden, of Nova Scotia, writes us a most sensi- 
ble, well considered letter, one most excellent in its 
tone, and worthy of respectful consideration. In March 
last we cautioned our readers thus: ‘* Look out for those 
glib-tongued tree-agents, who pretend to represent a nur- 
sery in good repute, but fill their orders with refuse 
stock, which they buy wherever they can find it, and 
label it to suit.” Mr. Borden writes that he is himself a 
tree agent, and in avery gentlemanly manner protests 
against being classed with swindlers; he of course ad- 
mits that there are dishonest persons in the business, but 
thinks we should discriminate between these and those 
who deal fairly. Our position in regard to ‘‘ nursery 
agents,’’ and “tree peddlers,” is this, and has been ex- 
pressed in formerissues. If an agent claims to represent 
a reputable nursery, he will have no difficulty in showing 
that he has aright to so claim, just as Mr. Borden has no 
difficulty in convincing us that he purchases largely of a 
leading nursery in New York State. We hold it of the 
greatest importance that the farmer or other purchaser 
should have good trees, and true toname. On this ac- 
count we have advised, where there is any doubt as to 
the honesty of the agent, to write to the nursery heclaims 
torepresent. Incase the agentis disowned, we have ad- 
vised the purchaser to refuse to take the stock, as the 
order was obtained under false pretences. We are will- 
ing toadmit that there are honest men in the business, 
for we have known a few, but we are well aware that 
the occupation is one calculated to attract the dishonest, 
as it affords abundant opportunities for fraud. 


Ably Edited Newspapers. 


The frauds and humbugs seem to be gathering in 
Chicago. After having fleeced and swindled the public 
in the East, they go West to start anew, and as one of 
them modestly says, ‘‘to make a living for themselves 
and those who are dear to them.” They say nothing 
about how “dear” they have made themselves to the 
victims they left behind them. Among them are some 
‘able editors.’ One of these frauds claims to ‘‘manage”’ 
the ‘‘ablest edited paper in the country.’’ Some of 
them are already in the Sheriff's hands, and more are in 
danger of making a close acquaintance with this official. 
We have already referred to two or three of them. One 
is called the ‘‘ Chicago Post and Courier’’; another is 
the ‘Illinois Agriculturist.” The able editor who con- 
trols these two papers 18 G. 8. Mayo. This scamp was 
arrested a few days ago by the U.S. Marshal and held 
in bonds for two thousand dollars on complaint of the 
Post Office Inspectors. ‘The Inspectors say that ten 
thousand dollars a day is taken in by similar frauds in 
Chicago alone. These papers are lottery concerns, which 
offer prizes to every subscriber, varying in amount ac- 
cording to the number of the subscriptions. 





Alabama in the Field. 


W. W. Fondren, at Langston, Alabama, does not spend 
his money on printer’s ink, protesting his friendship 
with a great variety of oaths, but goes to work in a busi- 
ness-like, unsentimental way. He does not beat around 
the bush, and talk about * cigars,” “‘ green goods,” etc., 
but writes his correspondent: ‘“‘I wish to employ your 
services to handle my greenbacks, which is the best imé- 
étation in circulation, and will pass anywhere.” One deal- 





ing with Fondren ean have no doubt .as to the merchan- 
dise he offers. He does not make his customers take a 
long and expensive journey in order to get swindled, for 
he considerately adds: “ P. 8. If you wish to see and ex- 
amine goods before you invest a large amount, just send 
five dollars, and I will send you by return mail, bills ofall 
denominations, which amount to thirty-eight dollars, and 
you then can make large orders. (Send five dollars in a 
plain letter).” 
HOW NEATLY IT IS DONE. 

It is evident that W. W. Fondren has a genius for the 
occupation he haschosen, A bungler would have made 
it appear at once that the “five dollars’ was the whole 
end, aim, and object of the scheme. W.W. adds it ina 
P.S., as an afterthought, and airily says: “Just send 
five dollars.” Langston is a small place, and the person 
who signs himself W. W. Fondren can undoubtedly be 
identified without difficulty. We call upon the post 
mastcr and postal officials in that quarter todo their duty. 





Men Don’t Figure. 


Many thousands of them don’t even think, and hence 
repeated cautions are needed—“ Line upon line and pre- 
cept upon precept.” Frands are wide awake, always, 
If one would only think when he reads one of these al- 
luring advertisements, which offer so much for nothing, 
and are so liberal with their promises, and would just 
figure up how much money would be required to do @ 
moderate amount of business in the particular line, he 
would escape the danger. 





Cuban Mammoth Corn. 


This is the harvest season of the seed humbugs. The 
mammoth rye and ivory wheat have played out, and it is 
now oats and corn. Ten-dollar-a-bushel oats are offered 
and the man who sells the seed contracts for the crop at 
a big price. That seems a fair thing todo. But when 
the crop is ready, where is the man? Just then he is 
scarce and you hear no. more of him, but next spring he 
is around with another name; not the same party, oh 
no; not at all A year or two ago we had the Bessarabia 
corn swindle; now it is the Cuban Mammoth, at twenty- 
five cents a packet, and the crop will be bought for five 
dollars a peck. If you figure up how much money would 
be needed to buy a few acres of corn at that price, yield- 
ing one hundred bushels an acre, the figures will be so 
startling that you will say ‘‘ Humbug” right away. 





A Southern Sharper 


is using the United States mails with intent to defraud 
by selling Japan clover seeds and some grass seeds of 
various kinds which he says grow in Texas. His meth- 
od isan old game. He writes from a small town in the 
western part of Carolina mountains to various agricul- 
tural papers describing the country and the grasses, 
among which he mentions seven species of Lespedeza, 
and claims they are splendid forage plants. These are 
all worthless seeds, excepting one known as Japan 
clover (Lespedeza striata), which affords a sparse pasture 
in some places. He also mentions a “winter grass”’ 
which yields 7,000 Ibs. of hay per acre in April. He has 
fleeced many people in Kentucky and Indiana, Look 
out for him. He signs “J. H. Winstead,” “J. Walker,” 
and other aliases. 


A New Alias 


is D. C. Thompson &.Co., who hail from 1,193 Broad- 
way, and call themsetves Manufacturing Chemists. This 
is an old humbug. which has a new name every few 
weeks, and keeps a stock on hand for a year ahead. 





The Most Heartless Swindle 


is the offer of a permanent situation to young men who 
will loan their employer one hundred, two hundred, or 
two hundred and fifty dollars. These appear mostly in 
the city papers, to catch the attention of young men 
from the country, who very unwisely leave good homes 
on the farms to seek their fortunes. A young man ap-~ 
plies for a situation. He is offered ten or fifteen dollars. 
a week to begin with, but he must deposit some money 
as security, which will be made amply safe. He writes 


| home to the old folks ; tells them of his good fortune; 


the money is raised; too often borrowed for the pur- 
pose, and deposited with the hoary-headed rascal'who 
has ruined hundreds of such young men. Some light 
work is given the young man, sorting a barrel of pota- 
toes, or so—a sample barrel, he is told—which has been 
sorted over by scores before him. At the week’s end he 
finds the door locked; waiting for the employer, he 
waits in vain, and is told by some neighbor the whole 
sad story, Broken hearted, without money to pay his 
week's board, he writes home to the old folks, who 
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wcrape together money to get the boy home again; and 
the anguish of his young heart, bleeding with cruel dis- 
appointment, is known only to himself. And so ends 
his dream of profitable employment. Sad, isn’t it? 


Stock Companies. 


We don’t mean railroad stocks. So many people have 
been fleeced by the dealers in ‘“* Ten Share Lots” of 
these stocks that they have learned to avoid them. But 
the same stock sharpers now get up live stock companies 
Jocated in the Far (ah! how far) West, on the plains 
somewhere, and offer shares or bonds for sale. Of course 
.& Very great profit is shown to be made—on paper—out 


again. There is no ranch, no stock, except the printed 
certificates of it which the man who “invests” gets for 
his money. And the investor fiuds the investment so 
safe that he himself, eveu, can never put his finger on it. 





A Catarrh Doctor, 


Which his name is Dr. J. A. Lawrence for the public, 
but his mother knew him as James L. Connelly, sells 
rubbish, which he calls ‘*Le Grand’s Arabian Catarrh 
Remedy. No one ever saw the Doctor in his office, 
which is in a poor house in Brooklyn. His circulars 
contain a bogus certificate, signed with the name of Su- 


of the business—but itis the same oid fraud come | perintendent Lyons, of the Brooklyn Post Office, to the 


effect that money could be safely sent to Dr. J. A. Law- 
rence. There is no lie in that, because the Brooklyn of- 
fice is one of the best managed in the country. But 
when the U. 8S, Commissioner caught the rascal, and Mr. 
Connelly gave bail for examination, over one thousand 
dollars were found in the two days’ mail in the post of- 
fice. The Inspector found the “laboratory” at 375 Pa- 
cific st., in Brooklyn, where eight girls were busy put- 
ting up the stuff for sale. Every door in the laboratory 
had a hole in ity through which visitors were examined. 
This is only a sample of many other catarrl remedies, 
by which millions of dollars every year are raked in by 
these robbers from a suffering (in a double sense) public. 








A Request to all Subscribers and Readers. 


We have repeatedly requested our readers to 
forward us circulars of various kinds, which they 


tion and good will of this concern. Now another 
of these anonymous circulars has been sent out 
from Chicago to the number, it is alleged, of over 
-sixty thousand, and we ask as a special favor of our 
subscribers and readers, that they will immediate- 
ly send these to us, because by so doing they will 
assist us in unearthing all these schemes. Please 
send along with the circular the letter which ac- 
companies it, and you will confer a special favor 
upon the Publishers of the American Agriculturist. 


A Dangerous Pastime—Affidavits. 


—~— 


Rascals, who from time to time are shown up, 
make various threats of retaliation. One preci- 
ous scamp from New York, in an anonymous 
communication, threatens to let daylight through 
the habits of this or that indjvidua] unless 
he is let alone. “Leads” of this kind are 
not always safe to follow, as they not in- 
frequently lead into camp. Another mode of 
threatening is to assure us of the existence of af- 
fidavits, etc. There is a certain swindler who has 
been repeatedly shown up here, and will be in fu- 
ture, unless he stops his dishonest practices, who 
is always threatening affidavits. Judging by the 
number he claims to have, we should say that the 
iudividual in person kept a whole regiment of 
writers, like himself, making affidavits. We would 
like him to trot out one of these affidavits, and let 
us see what itis. This everlasting threatening is 
growing monotonous. By all means let us have an 
affidavit. 
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The German American Agriculturist. 
dees 

This is the only purely agricultural paper publish- 
ed in the United States. It it edited with great 
care by a German scholar of long experience, who 
knows what the German farmers and gardeners 
in this country require. The price is $1.50 per 
year. We should be glad to send a specimen copy 
to any of your German friends or acquaintances. 





“Foes or Friends?” and “ In the Meadow.” 
shags: 

Very many new subscribers, that is, persons who 
shave subscribed for the American Agriculturist this 
year for the first time, are sending for these two 
beautiful engravings, fully described in the April 
number of the American Agriculturist. Remember, 
they are mailed to subscribers, both of them, in a 
secure case made specially for the purpose, posi- 
paid, for 15 cts. They are supplied to no persons, 
except subscribers to the American Agriculturist. 


Our Family Cyclopedia. 


Every day brings us numerous responses from 
those who have received the Cyclopedia, express- 
‘ing gratification at the beautiful volume, and sur- 
prise that we should be able to furnish it. Are 








would like to embrace this opportunity for secur- 
ing the best work of the kind in the world, by 
simply paying the postage, and at the same time 
securing the American Agriculturist? Remember, 
the American Agreulturist one year and the Family 
Cyclopedia, post-paid, for $1.65. 


<> 
oo 


Rev. E. P. Roe, 


ae 

In the next number of the American Agriculturist 
appears the first of a series of articles on Out-door 
Life by Rev. E. P. Roe, whose charming writings 
have had a wonderful sale in the United States and 
other lands. Mr. Roe, who was in college with 
the President of this Company, has always dis- 
played a remarkable talent for descriptive writing, 
and his experience with small fruits will now 
make him a valuable addition to the American 
Agriculturist. Assuming that many of our sub- 
scribers, who have not already done so, may he in- 
terested in perusing his various books, which have 
sold to the extent of nearly a million, we have 
made special arrangements for securing them. 
Sce next page. 
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From May to May. 
—<>— 

Inasmuch as every number of the American Ajri- 
culturist is complete in itself, new subscribers can 
begin with this May issue and have their subscrip- 
tions continue until May, next year, twelve months. 





Our Missing Subscription Lists. 





All of our subscribers and friends have by this 
time, we assume, pretty well located our missing 
subscription lists, and understand the kind of 
work which has been going on in Chicago since 
ebout the middle of April, 1884. The latest dodge 


| of the Fabricator in this line is to prepiare an anony- 


mous circular for the information of ‘‘a few 
friends,” in reply to some ‘‘attack”’? on him, and 
then to send it indiscriminately all over the coun- 
try, with an imitation type-writer letter offering 
a newspaper at reduced rates. If in order to 
expose the lies in these circulars we should zall 
Ananias to account, he would deny that he 
had prepared them, and then jump into an- 
other State, after the manner he left this office. 


The Sackett Plow. 

In response to inquiries, we have to state that 
the Sackett Plow Co. has now ceased to exist, 
the inventor of the plow having wiped the com- 
pany out through the courts. So far as exist- 
ing, or not existing, however, it makes little or no 
difference to the stockholders, as their stock prob- 
ably never was worth much. Those honorable 
gentlemen who were inadvertently mixed up in this 
unfortunate matter should not hesitate to come 
out and tell just how things were, explaining to the 
world just how the manipulator roped them in,along 
with the victims who bought the stock. So long 
as they do not come to the front and tell what they 
know, so long will they to a certain extent share in 
the odium of this fraud. 
manipulator, just before he failed, had prepared 








to put many thousand dollars more of his worth. 


It is alleged that the | 





less paper upon the market. Again we repeat, the 
honest gentlemen who were made catspaws of, and 
figureheads, should not hesitate to show up the whole 
affair. Weourselves were victimized to the extent 
of allowing the American Agriculturist to be used 
by the manipulator. He succeeded in getting in 
almost an entire page notice of the plow before we 
discovered what he was up to. 








Bound Volumes of the American Agri- 
culturist. 


ae 

We can furnish bound copies of the American 
Agriculiurist for 1884, and for the previous fifteen 
years at $2.00 per volume, 30 cents added for post- 
age when sent by mail. 

Exchanges, 
——~_> 

If any paper entitled to an exchange does not 
promptly receive the American Agriculturist, the 
publisher will please immediately write us. 








Woreester’s Unabridged Dictionary. 


The offer made on page 190, to send Worcester’s 
Unabridged Dictionary, will be good only to May 
10th ; after that day, fifteen dollars, instead of ten 
dollars, will be required. 





Kind Words. 
<= 
Joseph Simmons writes from Hazel Green, Wis.: 
I am better pleased with the American Agriculiurist 
every number. 


Isaac Townsend, Glen Cove, N. Y., writes: 

I have taken the American Agriculturist since its come 
mencement, and have still some of the carly numbers, I 
have on file those of the past twenty-five years, so you 
may conclude that I am interested in it and hope to cone 
tinue taking it as long as I live. 


Wm, A. Wood writes from Kingston, Mo. : 

I must say I would not do without the American 
Agriculturist if it cost twenty dollars per year. It is 
always learning me something just at the right time, 
besides being choice reading matter for my young 
friends. 


H. R. Frankland writes from Toronto, Ontario: 

My wife says she has found out more by reading your 
monthly than she could by reading one hundred daily 
papers, that is as far as the household and hints on gar- 
den, etc., and I corroborate her statement. I find a great 
many useful designs and good suggestions worthy of ac- 
cepting. Thank you for your kind present, 


H. Jarvis, M. D., writes from Oxford, Md.: 

* T consider one number of the American Agriculturist 
worth the price of the subscription for a whole year. I take 
great interest in reading your (Mr. D. W. Judd's) letters 
on travel through the far West, after traveling all through 
the different territories myself. Will you please inform 
me, if you can do so, of the first year’s subscription of 
my father, Dr. Wm. H. Jarvis? To my own knowledge it 
is very near or over thirty years ago. Your paper to me 
from a child to the present is an old friend, and I wish 
you many years of prosperity for yourself and paper. 





General Grant. 


— 
Do not fail to secure the Engraviug described 
in detail upon the next page of this pwper. 
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__+®2THE GREAT SOLDIER 3S. 
4A + MAGNIFICENT + PORTRAIT + OF ; 


GENERAL GRAN ¥ fe 


~s==+F ROM HIS LAST SITTING.+==s 
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==——=GRAND CABINET SIZE, 18 by 24 INCHES == 





Some weeks since, when the sad announcement was made to the country that General Grant could live but a short time, we made ar- 
rangements with one of the very first artists for a portrait of the General. According to the terms of contract, it has been executed at large 
expense, in the best line and stipple style of engraving. The great warrior is sitting in an easy chair in his now famous library. The ex- 
pression on his countenance is exceedingly lifelike, and the whole picture is grand and striking in appearance, far surpassing any previous like- 
ness of General Grant. Its great merit is due to the fact that it is from General Grant’s last sitting, prior to his final prostration, that is to 
say, it presents him as a picture of health, just before bis fatal disease compelled him to withdraw from the world. Other engravings, while 
they represent him in health, do not present his features and general appearance at a late period. Our own splendid lifelike portrait, exe- 
euted under the special management of one of our first artists, is now, April 12th, ready for delivery. 


SPECIAL PREMIUM OFFERS.—On receipt of $2.00 we will forward the American Agriculturist for one year, our 
Family Cyclopsedia, and the Engraving of General Grant, all post-paid, and all to one address, or to different addresses, as may be specified, 

OR, on receipt of $1.00 we will send the Engraving of General Grant, and the American Agriculturist for the remainder of this 
year (eight months), both to one address, or to two addresses, as may be specified. 

OR, on receipt of $1.70 from a present subscriber for a new subscription, we will forward, post-paid, an Engraving of General Grant 
te the sender, and also an Engraving of General Grant, and the American Agriculturist for twelve months, to the new subscriber—sub- 
scription may begin with any number. If 65 cents in addition be sent, that is, $2.85, we will also forward the Cyclopsedia to one of the 
names, as may be specified. 














Two Months More. 


There are two months remaining in which to se- 
etre the splendid Premium articles we offer for 
subscribers to the American Agriculturist. Between 
thirty and forty thousand people have availed - 
themselves of these Premium offers to secure 
valuable and ornamental articles without money 
and with little labor. 





AAAAAAAAAAA AA 


REYV.E.P.ROE’S NOVELS 


ueis AS PREMIUMS.é 22. 


On receipt of $2.00 we will send, post-paid, the American 


Agriculturist for one year, and a copy of any one of the fol- 





The Harper Publications. 
—p— 

‘““Harper’s Magazine,” ‘‘Harper’s Weekly,” 
‘*Harper’s Bazar’? and ‘‘ Harper’s Young People ” 
we are pleased to recommend in the strongest 
terms to our readers. The ‘ Magazine” is simply 
superb and simply magnificent. We say this un- 
asked and unsolicited, because it.is true. 


Catalogues Acknow. ; 
_ Catalogu ledged. 
SEEDSMEN AND FLORISTS. 

0. W. Dorr & Co., Des Moines, Iowa.—A full list of 
choice flower and vegetable seeds, with price list of im- 
plement department added. 

J. L. Ditton, Bloomsburg, Pa. —Sends descriptive 
catalogue of chojce roses, illustrated. 

Frank 8. Piatt, 874 State st., New Haven, Ct.—A 
large, fully illustrated catalogue, called “The Manual of 
Farm, Garden, and Flower Seeds.” 

Wi: W. RarHeone, Marietta, O., issnes descriptive cir- 
cular of sweet potato plants for 1885. 

Rosert Scort & Son, 19th and Catherine st., Philadel- 
phia.—Complete catalogue of new and standard roses. 





lowing works by Rev. HE. P. Roe: 
Barriers Burned Away. 
Opening of a Chestnut Burr. 
A Face Illumined. His Sombre Rivals. 
From Jest to Earnest. A Young Girl’s Wooing. 
These volumes have had a sale of from forty to fifty thousand copies 
NURSERYMEN, 


each, and retail at $1.50 each. 
W. F. Bassett & Son, Hammonton, Atlantic Co., N. 
Marlboro rasp. 


Ye Y Ma vw ye ye ye Ne ye ye ye ea a J.—Catalozue of Bellevue Nursery, with 


handsomely executed engravings combine to make | berry and Atlantic strawberry as specialties, 


this number, in the opinion of the publishers, a most ii ymin a be rose a Nanni ig sly 


A Day of Fate. 
Without a Home. 


























A Superb Number. 





eee exquisite May issue. The universal expression of | for 1885." This list is a wonder for the manner Aes w ich 


We think our long time readers, and many of 
them have been with us for over thirty years, will 
anite with us in pronouncing this, by far, the most 
superb number of the American Agriculturist ever 
faaued. The great variety ard freshness of matter, 
‘the large number of eminent writers, and the very 








opinion on the part of our exchanges is that the 
American Agriculturist, during the past twelve 
months, has far surpassed, in every respect, any 
previoue year of its existence. We propose dur- 
ing the coming year, from May to May, to make it 
still more popular with its readers. 








it conveys fall descriptions of varieties, with 
est economy of space. 

F. K. Paasntx & Son, Delavan, Wis.—Send price lists 
of large and small fraits, introducing new varieties of 
apples, and making “ root grafts” a specialty. 

W. W. Rawson & Co. 84 So. Market st., Boston, Mass. 
send us a large and copiousl illustrated catalogue of ; 
vegetable and flower seeds, with new varieties. 
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Epuunp D. Sturtevant, Bordentown, N. J.—Cata- 
logue of rare water lilies, and other choice aquatics, with 
directions for their culture, also list of bedding plants. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Burrewt & WuiTmay, Little Falls, N. Y.—Large and 
fully illustrated catalogue of cheese factory and cream- 
ery apparatus, containing all the latest improvements. 

Ferrracute Macuine Co., Bridgeton, N. J.—New list 
of foot and power presses, ‘dies, and sheet metal tools. 
pe ________________________t 


The only m machine that received an award on both 
Thresher and Cleaner, at the Centen- 
shel Eekintiien was awarded the two last Gold 
Medals given by the New York State Agricultural 
Society on Horse-powers and Threshers; and is the 
ly Thresher selected from the vast number built in 
States, for oo and description in 
“Appleton’s Cyclopedia of Mechanics,” re- 
cently published, thus coat it as the standard 
machine of thiscountry. Catalogue sent tree. Address 
MINARD HARDER, Cobleskill, Schoharie Co., N.Y. 
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RENDORFF Co. 
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CRATEFUL—COMFORTINC. 


EPPSS COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws ye 
govern the operations of estion and nutrition, and b: 
careful pease of the fine yoopethe of paw Wn Be ed 
Cc r. Epps has as ou reakfast tables with a 
delicately-flavored beve' may save us many heavy 
doctors’ bills. It is b the tne jodininus use of such articles of 
diet that a constitution may ually built up until 
strong eno to resist ovary | tendency to disease. Hun- 
dreds of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to 
attack wherever there is a weak point. We may escaj 
many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified oa 
pure blood and a properly nourished frame.”— Civil Serv 


Gazette. 
Made stualy with boiling water or milk. Sold only in 
half-pound tins by Grocers, labelled thus: 


JAMES EPPS & 0O., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London, England. 


10 miles from NORTHERN COMMUNITY, 15 
0 from Washington, D. C. 
WHINE Vi Vieana Fairfax Co., Va. 
ARBARE GHANCE, ee gata 
Send for Circulars. Prices Red Big discount to 
agents. H.L. WARREN &CO., 1117 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


PL AY S es, Tableaux, Speakers, 








Club and Parlor. Best out. 
free. T. 8. DENISON, out. Cate 


550.000 CRAPE.VINES 


80 Varieties. 
cheap, Illustrated ies ceuae on i. 


ROCKFORD «= 


negualled in exacting servi 
Used the Te tne Chick Mechanician ‘of ieee ees! 
the U. S. Coast Survey ; by the Ad- =x 
miral Commanding in the U. S. 

Naval Observatory, for Astronomi- 
cal work; and by omotive Engi- 
neers, Conductors and Railway men. 





OF INTEREST TO THOSE HAVING 
WEAK CHESTS. 


DrpHaM, ME. 
To THE LiIEBIG COMPANY: 

Gentlemen—Your agent left me a bottle of your Coca 
Beef Tonic for me to try. I took it myself, as I had been 
sick for a number of months with a lung affection, and was 
not able to practice. It helped me very much. So much so 
that I am now about as well as usual. I have since given it 
toa number of patients, and it has benefited every case. I 
am indeed most thankful that it came to my hands. I had 
tried different preparations of Coca before, but had no ef- 
fects from them.” H. 8S. PHENIX, M. D. 


The Journal of the Royal Society of Vienna, says: “It is 
remarkable that the South American Indians never suffer 
from consumption, and that the cause of it is the use of 
Coca. They reach a very old age, and frequently pass their 
full century. 


Dr. McBEAN (British Medical Journal) found it of great 
value in the consumptive tendency. Baron Von Humboldt 
(Cosmos) says he has never known a case of consumption 
or asthma among those accustomed to its use, and that they 
live to a great age, retaining their mental and physical func- 
tions to the last. : 


PROFESSOR C. H. WILKINSON, editor Medical and 
Surgical Record, says: “ The Coca Beef Tonic of the Lie- 
big Company, combined as it is with Coca, quinine and iron, 
forms a most valuable adjunct to the practice of medicine. 
From the experience we have had with it, we are forced to 
speak in its fayor, and to recommend its use. Beef, iron and 
quinine cannot be surpassed by any other three ingredients 
in or out of the dispensatory for invigorating an enfeebled 
system, and when such remedies can be obtained combined 
from so reliable a house as Liebig’s, it behooves the profes- 
sion to patronize the same to the fullest extent.” 

Be sure to ask for Liebig Co.’s Coca Beef Tonic. N.Y. 


Depot, 38 Murray Street. 








MARE. 







‘OR INFAI INVALID: 


‘\HEKo only perfect substitute for Mother’s Milk. The 
most no — diet for invalids and Physiet a, 
Keeps in all climates. Cc y 
everywhere. Send nor our book, “ The Care and Feeding 
of Infants.” Sent fre 
DOLIBER, GOODALE & CO., Boston, Mass. 


RE AD THI SEND us your address 


and mention this pa- 

per, and _we will mail 

bad our New Illustrated Catalogue and Price List = 
echanics’ Tools, Guns volvers Cutlery, etc., etc 
Send s “OATES & UERHREN, Galena, Li. 


Sean tiliiece = r1-1aedearenee 
car ae es oa 




















true to name. Vi 
"TEWIS RO ROESCH, Fredonia, N. _ 


WATCHES 


BE are ~~ as T 
ST Pes uses in aE 


p Af time and durability are re- 
quisites. Sold in principal cities 
and towns by the COMPANY’S 
Exclusive ‘Agents leading — 
ers), who give a FULL warranty 














eu Grain and Fertilizer Drill. 


‘POSITIVE angi FEED DISTRIBUTERS. 





SPECIAL DEVIUE for planting corn for the crop. 
FERTILIZER ATTACHMENT 


Unequalled, and is warranted to distribute ~ epee evenly and 
easily any commercial fertilizer—wet or 


henge pinions for regulating grain feed, permanently fastened 
to Drill. 


Draft light and easily handled. Construction simple. 

Materials and workmanship the best. 

Wealso make the WHIPPLE SPRING — SULKY AND 
FLOATING HARROWS, CULTIVATORS, & 

These HARROWS are adapted for use on ail kinds of soil, and 
are the best ppusverseors known. 
out one. Ample 
CAST 
when desired. Send for se ALY pamphlets to 


No farmer can afford to be with- 
time fives for trial before cottlement BROAD- 


GRALN and GRASS SEEDERS, with SULKY HARROWS, 





To Owners of Fine Suburban 
Residences, Architects, 
And Others Interested in Securing the Bost 


WE OFFER THE 


ESSEX PAINT. 


ABSOLUTELY PURE. IN PASTE OR LIQUID FORM. 


SAGES, OLIVES, 
DRABS, GREYS, 
MAROON, TERRA corr, 


BRONZE, ORANG 
COLONAIS "RED, &c., &C. 


These_goods are all guaranteed free from Barytes, 
Water, Benzine or any ot r adulteration. 
ples and prices given by 


ESSEX PAINT WORKS, 
ESSEX, CONN. 


1) SCRAP PICTURES, no 2 — ! and set of 4 la: 
— Chromos for 1c, 25 Rise A dvertising Car 
no 2 alike, 10 Y, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Guernseys and | Jorgeys. Herd registered, also Thor- 
oughbreds and Grades. Young stock for sale. Send stamp 
for circular. T. WALTER & SONS, West Chester, Pa. 


PRI Lee Wyandottes, P. Rocks, and Pekin Ducks. 





ges and Fowls for sale. Circulars Free, 
. HAWKINS, Lancaster, Mass. 





Spr erkshire, 


re, and Poland-Ohi- 


C nas in their purity, i. 4 
i (am) Do 


South 
wn sheep 


and Seotch Co llie. 

Shept herdas tp ialty. Send for 
na ces. TW ‘alter & Sons, 

West ¢ Obester, Pa. (Come see us.) 











DAKOTA FARM FOR SALE. 


Near Goodwin, Dakota, 668 acres of some of the finest 
land in Dakota, with first-class improvements, and in full 
running —s 250 — under cultivation. Spring seed 
alread -y ¥ in. Horses, Cattle, Hogs, Machinery, etc., - 
Price $7,000. pare $2,000 cash required, balance on easy 
ments, to suit purchaser. No outlays of any kind requ — 
For ful Wan es address 

M. E. BURROWS, Goodwin, Dakota. 


Wewillsend a ean chai 
BY MAIL ORE EKPRES ar to be 








cent. Catalogue of 250 = free. 
Every Watch Warranted. Address 


STANDARD | AMERICAN WATCH 00., 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 





STEEL PENS 


SotoBrALLl OEALERS THRouGHOUT THE WORLD, 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPO SITION-1878. 








+ Sl i a 
te” FRIENDS If you are in any way interested in 


BEES OR HONEY, 


We will with pleasure ari ou £ ax le copy of our 
SEMI-MO NTHL EANI SIN BEE C = 
TURE, = a pt Hay wivtal hey oR the latest Di 
ments in Hives, Honey Extractors, Comb Foundae. 
tion, Section Honey Boxes, all books and journals,. 
and eyeryshing pertaining to Bee Culture. Nothing Patent- 
ed. yf send rs address on a pos ostal card, written 
plainly, A. I, ROOT, Medina, Ohio, 


AGENTS WANTED 


R OUR NEW BOOK 


HEROES OF THEBIBLE 


With original ee les from Ta Leadi Divines 
--d the day. saay 3 pages. 20 fulle 

‘Se | Be. territory guaran- 
A R cay t Ind mpoments ogered ener etic 
Agents Address J. HOLMA Os 
1222 A RE H STREET. Philndelpita, Pa. 


WHEAT BAKING POWDER 


pL contains no injurious ingre- 
ien 

It iebeves no deleterious sub- 
stances in the bread as all pure 
grape Cream of and 
Alum Powders do. 

It restores to the Flour the 
highly important constituents 
rejected in the bran of the 


eat. 
It ma a better and i 
biscuit than any other B; 
OW! 








MARTIN KALBFLEISCH’S SONS, 
Established 1829, NEW YORKe 
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CARDS 


0 Diff t Styles with your name 
2 ae ga tone ae er 
: ts’ Book of 9O costly sey es, 25¢' 

Ago Card Co., Wa iiaete ‘ord, Conn. 
Thig Company does not deat in trash. 











ape, and Satin Cards, with your name on, also 1 

Perfume Sachet, 1 sheet of Embossed Pictures, 1 set 
Agent’s Samples, Premium List, &c., all for 10 cents; 5 
packs, 5 Perfume Sachets, 5 sheets of *Embossed Pictures, 
Agent’s Outfit, anda lovely Rolled Gold Finger Ring for only 
50 cents. FRANKLIN PRINTING CO., New Haven, Conn 


50 Latest Style Floral Beauties, Motto, Land- 





» 50 Satin Embossed 
Cards, with name, @ 
l0c. (not the cheap@ 
e cau 5 packs and this 

~ Rolled Gold Seal 
Ring for 50c. Agts.” Album, 25c. Alling Bros. Northtord, Ct. 


s and Embossed 
wae 40 HiddenNameSirps 
PERFUME and this Perfumed a for 12c. Samples, 

4c. CLINTON & CO., North Haven, Conn. 
Beas We have seen cards from many jirms, 
but none as preity as those from Clinton & Co. 


ARD COLLECTORS SEND TEN CENTS TO 
C H. M. BROOKS & CO.,Spring- 
, for a sample set of large, new, elegant embossed 
oe eatising Cards (landscapes and flowers). Catalogue of 
Scrap Picture Cards,etc.,free. Agents wanted. Terms liberal. 














Loveliest Crome Cards you ever saw. 40 styles 
fH) with name é cen 
. CA RD CO., Yellow Springs, Ohio. 





New Style, Embossed Hidden Name and Chromo Visiting 
Cards no 2alike, name on, 10c., 13 packs$1. Warranted best 


sold. Sample Book, 4e, L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N. ¥. 

C ARDS allperfumed, New designs, little beauties, Gold 
Chromo, Verses, Mottoes and Hidden Name, 

with an elegantprize, 10c. Ivory Card Co., Clintonville, Ct. 


F U Bro. Jonathan's Jokes 





SCRAP PICTURES, 10c., or 60 PICTURE 
CARDS, name on, 10c. Scrap Sample .Book, 
6 cents. J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, N. Y. 








80 pages, Illustrated, sent, 
Postpaid, for Twelve Cents, 
Excelsior Publishing House, 29 & 31 Beekman St., New York, 





re, OR PHONETIC SHORT HAND. 
Catalogue of works by Benn Pitman and Jerome B. 
Howard, with eye rg illustration for beginners, sent 
on application. Addre 
PH ONOGRAPHIC ‘INSTITUTE, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


ACENTS WANTED 


ted Historical Fam 
Pp -—, will test in nearly ever ee Wen Waite to for af = 
oes and terms and make $75 to 8100 per month. 
istorical Publishing Co., Dayton, Ohio. 


bic orey for the goed of Cppeentty, 27 
bbott. A grand c A #4 boo 
pa price of Po B. “+ iberal con “the 
religious papers mention it as one of the few great religious 


works of the world. Greater success never known by agents. 
‘Terms free. STINSON & CO., Publishers, Portland, Maine. 











Do _ 


* 3 Printing Press ;"o"- 


Card and Label Press $3. Larger sizes 4 
75. For old or young. Everything easy, 
printed directions. Send 2 stamps for Cat- 
alogue of Presses, Type, Cards, &c., to the 
factory, KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Conn. 


Best Truss Ever Used | 


m Improved Elastic Truss. 
Worn night and day. Cures 
RUPTURE. Sent by mail 

everywhere. Write for de- 

scriptive circulars to the 


N.Y. ELASTIC TRUSS CO., 
744 Broadway, New York. 














CAUTION.—W. L. Douglas’ $3 Shoe is the orig- 
inal and only Glove Kid Top, Sewed Shoe, advertised to the 
Consumer. Beware of imitations that do not contain Glove 
Kid Tops. W. L. Douglas’ $3 Shoe is no imita- 
tion of any other $3 Shoe. See that my name and 
warranty are stamped on the bottom of each shoe. 


Gentlemen, ask your dealer 
for these shoes, and you will 
get a pair equal to any $ or $6 
shoe inthecountry. They have 
won areputation or style, dur- 
ability and ease, beyond an: 
shoes for pricein the market. 
Custom-made Sewed, Tanner: 
Calf Skin, Glove Kid Tops, Oak 
Leather Bottoms, Stitched’ vig 
Silk, button- holes worked with 
same, best of material ~ 
fectly finished. Every pair guaranteed. No other 8 
protende to claim above qualities. Made in Congress, But- 

on and Lace, broad and narrow toes. They are within the 
reach of everybody. If your dealer cannot fit you, measure 
foot as above, state size usually worn and style desired, and 
upon cn of $8, I will send a pair by mg. - postage paid, 
or by express, C. O. D., at your expense. hese in- 
ducements to introduce my $3 shoes fhrotigout the country. 

For any further information, addr 
L. DOU GLAS, ‘Brockton, Mass, 
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RO 


Is the only coal purpose » Wire Fence i in use, 


ig 
dogs, pigs, shjep and poultry, as well as the most vicious stock, wit 
the fence for farms, gardens, stock ranges and railroads, and very neat for lawns ies oes lots and ceme- 
1h t rust-proof paint (or galvanized) it will last life-time. It is Boards 
e ask for it a fair trial, knowing it will wear itself ito me invest The 


teries. Covered wi ick 
all competition in neatness, strength ond durabilit 
Hr-Ope Opening Gate, also Chéapest and Neat- 


Barbed Wire in every respect. 

G made of wrought iron pipe and ateel wire, defy’ 
Iron Automatic or Se: 

ake Me ee and Post Auger, 

ater, or geared en 

dware dealers, or address, mentioning paper, 

. Mfrs.. Richmond. Indiana 


We also make the 


est ali Ze Fence. 
fen ind for pumping w: 
ht walk. bs SED and artivulare ask har 
SED GWICK BR 


best and cheapest All 


AGENTS coin money collecting Family Pictures to em 


large; all 


Styles. Pictures guaranteed. Specia) 


inducements. EMPIRB COPYING CO., 361 Canal Street, N.¥. 





For New Roofs. 


For Old Roofs. 


ROOFING 


Price low: anybody can ap; pply on Steep or Flat ee noe oe 


materia)s durable, Fite- prog 


Book. 


Write at once for illustra 
. Paint & Roofing Co., Phila., Pa. 





to $6,500, 
complete a book ofthiskind 
costs $5. 


MODERN 
Low-Cost 
HOUSES. 





OUR PRICE OnLy Som, 


sent 


DE PeDING: ASSOOLA TION, 





24 Beekman St., (Box 2702,) N.Y. 





See What 


TIN SH 












INGLES 


7! Guarantee 


1. An absolutely storm-proof roof, that will give four 
times the service of wood, and double that of ordinary 
tin, sheet iron or common slate. 

2. Aroof that will give you protection from the start, as 
it is storm, wind and fire-proof. 

3 The strongest, most attractive and = roof known, 
and which you can put on yoursel 

4. The onty Shingle providing for EXPANSION, CONTRAC- 
TION and other valuable improvements, which will 
not rattle,and yet ischeapin price in comparison 


with others. 


5. We will guarantee every claim we make for it. 
Address for full particulars, 
THE NATIONAL SHEET METAL ROOFING CO., 


518-520 East 20th St., New York. 





SEDEWICK. STEEL WIRE FENCE. 
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ork without Barbs. It will tura 
wrong Not-W tayusy te to either fence or stock. It is just 


Also Manufacture Russell 
nes for grinding = and cnher 


vATENT oe sin NO PAY? 


oe = Momentel Reviews, Com- 
aoren te Designs and Dectene c08 Sy eo 
3 ougee, Gur L- for Obtain- 
a » Solicitors of Paten 

WASHINGTON, 


Address LOUIS BAGGER & CO. é 





For Handsomest! Cheapest! Best! 


Iron Roofing, Siding, Ceiling, 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Prices of 
CINCINNATI (0.) CORRUGATING CO, 





ari see WATER-PROOF, ic Ba ot 


at] Halt ty the Cost e_ Oust toe eat wrk for CARPETS 
ible the wear of oil cloths. 


set W.H.FAY&CO.CAMDEN.N. J. 
ECLIPSE 


POST HOLE DIGGER. 
toot “over ver invented for deeing holes fa 


the ground. 



















et. uger or 
Plunger, but is crven: in a ground by 
a handle which worke ia. in . r similar 
| a Ng a = claim ASE $ 
ist. That one m: pay 
three Bt hundred h holes two feet ph in 
_y ores vit wil in one day. 
id. That win ae holes any size or 
“st requir 
That it wait work age, 3 
ery hard or roug 
other diggers and augers eel t not 9 work 


at all. 
4th. You can stand up 8! it while 
using | it, consequently 0 PA fete 
work is required to send for 
: bOLE SF ciroulare’ an and price list to 
G, Manufacturers, 


z Springfield, 













This cut represents laying over rough boards our 


Rubber Roofing 


Costs pepe $3.25 per square, 10x10 feet, and OG test last + 
time on s Le or — roofs. Send for Book 
references and samples 

INDIANA 


PAINT AND 
155 Duane St., New York, ROOFING 00. Ind’ 
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The “standari® Galvanized Wire Nettings, 





Garden 
P waley Fencing. 
Ponds. Sian” 
Aviaries. TRADE MARE. F enoing. 


The ** Sua ” Hatcher. a simplest and 
in the —. flow raise Poul ry. Plgeous, Birds, Kd 
&e., a e it t profitable, Deslis 6 Poul ty Bouses, 
0, ures of a 
How to adorn the Garden and tae Fencing of all kinds. 
Ilustrated Catalogue, quarto size, 84 pp., containing above 
Ba and much more, sent on receipt of 15 cents. 
BROCKNER &) VANS 
Mitre had importers, est Street, N. Y. City. 








University of the State of New York. 


Hes eles tose 


141 West 54th St. NEW YORK CITY. 

The only school in the STATE which has the ht to 

grant the degree of Doctor of Veterinary Surgery (D.V.S.) 
SESSION (885-86. 

The ezpanier Conran of Lectures will commence in October, 

1885. Circular and information can be had on application to 

Dr. ba LIAUTARD, V.S., Dean of the Faculty. 


THE BEST CATTLE FASTENING! 


SELF-ADJUSTING SWING 
STANOHION ! 


E only Practical Swing Stanchion Invented. Thou- 
sands in use. Illustrated circular free. Address, 
BROOKS & PARSONS, Addison, Steuben Co., N. Y. 


Ritchie’s Safety At Attachment 


FOR HORNED AMIMALS. 

Or Bull Conqueror. 
Pat. April 8, 1884. Entire 
Patent or Territory for 
$5 and $5.50 per set. 

Sent to eA part a 8. 
on receipt of price. irecu- 
| and testimonials sent 


stam for re Address 
pat ve ot 1 


FOR MUTHS HONEY EXTRACTOR, 


And a General Assortment of Bee- 























bea * s yay peo apply to 


MUTH, Cincinnati, O. 
P. 8.—“ “Preeti Hints to Bee Keepers” mailed for 10c. 
in Postage stamps 





RECORDED PRIZE SWINE. 
Chester Whites — C.W.R.), Poland. 
Chinas, and Imported Berkshires, 
Prize-winners. st strains, ~ Pedigree 


with every animal. St 1 
Sap y. P rong, hea th 
Send sm for I Illustrated Co Catalogue 





©. H. Warrington, Breeder, 624, West Chester, 
Chester White, Berkshire and 

Poland Ching PIGS, Fine 

Setter Dogs, Scotch iollies, 

Fox Hounds and 

for vate and Poultry.» ayo 

West Chester. Chester C i” 
Wes . Che ¥ 

Send stamp for Circular and Price Lis ; _— 


Pure bred recorded Po- 
lind-China Swine. Pigs 
all 8 for sale, in pairs 
or trios, not akin. Als 

Pure-bred Poultry. Write 
for what you want. En- 
close stamp for new cata- 

E. —- Reduced rates 


SOHN a HOWE 
Seneca, Tis. 


Eoaperezed recorded welgnta af all 























ate plas Now? sf cies Seles tal Gestarer 
‘or sale 
ene Fo. Solem. Ne J., Who’ “also offers at The 


and Nurser i Peach 
genes & #4 Fem 1 ics, 50.000 a 
helce 337. ome Cer sage 


te ig a opts oo 

J BS ae ual Heise W , ° 

years, ee oe pane ane 
winner of er parile culars 


eT Pam, Selon 





OULTRY BOOK 


t~ ** Poultry for Pleasure and Poultry fo Fonltry ¢ for 
ual fi ultry 


Profit”? is a compe ractical man 


or 


. I, Johnson, pon, hashad 0 


waccossful inl experience i in the 
what he is talking eos ut. The book tells” 
for Pleasure an 

build Tasty, ta and Cheap Hi: 
different pees: How to manage 
Geese; Wha t and ‘er to Feed; How to protect 
— Hemody for all Diseases; e, Note aoe es 

ustrated by design: 


Farm and ¢, from 
the ouiey | eon | descri 


= rep ty ag 1896, 


pekers, Ohigkons Ducks and 
from 


Disease 


a Capons.” 
for the work. 


OUR G R GRAND OFF on TES co 
an 


© present 
above 


free. Farm and ‘Home now bas a national circulation of ais 


BES and is acknowl | 
of any paper o: ot class, and it will 

es over to every occupant of a ya or sub oe 

Goo it in new homes, we make 


all who know Aad value to be 

its cost many 
an home. To 
magnificent offer, being 


confident that once a subscriber you ot not do without it. 


ito every one accepting r 
AFRUIT BOOK FREES32::2<"22 
vious to May 30, 1885, < 


addition ** Siow, to Propagate ane 


Grew rw Pratt? This book contains 64 solid conden 


pa 


ll book sire, over ‘50 illustrations and two beautiful lithogra: 
colored p plates, and fives the latest and most approved me’ 
Soond in ~e er pu Elication. It tells how to propagate am and gro 


f fruit, with illustrations showing 


on e fruit farms, etc. Bearin —~y we ond Both Books, and Farm an 
The setae ol pls of “oe — alone is 7c. If you want -_ one 


the order is sent previous to May 30, 
book, sell the other to your neighbor. Mone ey re: 





ow to bud caton raft, It also gives directions for laying out 


Home, to Jan, 1, 1886. for 30c. 


tory. 4 subscriptions to January 1, and 


refund: isfac 
4 sets of books sent for $1. Address FARM AND oH o i) iE Springfield, Mass. Mention this paper. 








2806 Lbs.We't 


of two OHIO IMPROVED 
¢)- CHESTER HOG 


Send for description of this 






. Wx. breed. Also Fowls. 


B. SILVER.Cleveland, 0, 





POULTRY WORLD. 


A monthly magazine, the oldest, 
largest, and aay A periodical de- 
vored ‘entirely 2 posttey ever 
ublished. Splendid illustrated. 
“en per year Also the American 
Yard, the only weekly 
paper evoted entirely to poultr: 
existence, a ifo=5 Bot 
papers for $2. samp]? copy 
of both mailed on receipt uf 8 
cents in postage stamps. 
H. H. STODDARD, HartForp, Cr. 


THE PERFECT 


HATCHER and BROODER. 


Is the Leading and Standerd, _pparatne of the 
World for Hatching and R ng Pou trye t 
simple and easy to manage, q Rain Bits erfectly 


self-regulating, and never fails to hatch. 
PERFECT HATCHER CO. 
. Klimira, New York. 
Be sure and mention this paper. 


The BEST Incubator iy Everybody is the 
= WHIT 4 
il sizes, from 100 to 1000 Eggs. Bishop’s Improve 
Egg Cases are the best and most durable made; three 
sizes, 12,18, and 80 doz. cases. Prices ew. — des tre 
doz. Saene ’S5c. per set, or three sets, eg 
Tester, 30c. each, two for 50c., post-pai Berid for ge 
trated Catalogue of eee, rooders, ERs Cases, E; 
Testers, &c.,to E. E. BISHOP, B ox 15, Lower Waterford, 


BATES’ Improved 
are the best. 6 sizes, 818 
to $100. 100 to 1000 
SNM ER VERN cee. 8 Warranted. All 
POULTRY us 
them. , en. Bend. ier aeneleiee § for descriptive Fionn any ak  teetimoniat 
JOSEPH I. BATES & CO., WEYMOUTH, MA 


2 5 POULTRY YARD. 
16th Edition. 108 Pages, explain- 
ing the entire business. Gives 
symptoms and best remedies for 
all dfecases. A 50-page Illustrated 


Catalogue. All for rae. in stamps. 
Cove Dale. 1 Sais Co. Ky. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING. 


Plymouth Rocks, a fine strain, 12 for $ in 80 for $2. Address 





Address 








































. S CARPENTER & SON, mxtises, N. ¥. 
GGs —_ ante from the best of sock, B> Leghorns, 
1D oudans, ks, wiyentote Polish, 


per dozen. pie teat. TRPHEN GOODRICH. 
4 Mar y Poultry Yards, Owens, Togs Co., N. Y. 
GGS. Box to hold one dozen. Needed by every 
Farmer who sells Eggs. Box folds flat for Shipment. 
Send for Circular. 


CORNELL & SHELTON, Birmingham, Ct. 





BONE MEAL FoR P ULTRY. 
2b. boxes, ... ae ie pees - $8.00 
@ib “ bb 5.50 
GRANULATE D BONE.” 
Se. boxes. er re 1 | ee i ed 28 
CRUSHED oys a HELLS. 
i Ib. boxes, rt $5 TEE SHEL $2.00 
850 1b, bbis. 8.25 


1g ee paiainmcaseusll gh Bat Lea A su apeior stock. 
Pure and sweet. Sent La Le ‘ht on receipt rice. Sam- 
ewe cents. Fine iter 8) coer J oamne price as 


. DEMP 
- " York Bone Mu, Y¥erk, Penna. 








A book devoted entirely to PLymovuTH 
Rook fowls, also a separate book on WHITE 
LEGHORNS, ‘another on BROWN LEGHORNS 
- & book on curing Pouttry DIsrasEs, and 

another entitled How to FrEep Fow1.s. 
= | many 2d of the above mailed for 25 cts., or all 
five for $1.00. Address the author 
H. H. Stopparp, Hartford, Ct. 


NEW CONCORD POULTRY FARMS. 


Over seventy varieties of High Class Lapa and Water 
Fowls, Holstein Cattle, Poland China Hogs, E ees and Stock 
for sale. Send for our beautiful Catalogue co eal over 
thirty large illustrations of Poultry and Stock fre 

Address, JOHN BELL, New Concord, Ohio. 


FRESH EGGS fitiraesedt: 


for13, or $3 od 26, guretully y packed at express, 
Extra fine stoe 
best strains. on DI DL sChadds Ford.Pa 


P. Rocks, Le Pomme i et 4 eg; + bog 
GS. Iron Clad Pit Gare, $3 f 18° 8, Turke 

$5 for 13. Circul ars. Essex, Chester White Pi 8, $16 peng 

weeks old. Homer H. HEWITT, Williamsburg, Blair Co., Pa. 


J. J. STYER 
‘Concordville, Pa. 
* Send for Circular. 


JANDOTTES, - ROCKS, WHITE AND 
Brown Le norn & tere 10 cts a iece. Money Order Of- 
fice, Belvidere, iDA, Delaware, Warren Co., N.J. 























ROWN LEGHORNS, My Selected a Eee-produciag strain, 
sure . x: satisfaction erento 18 for $2: 
26 for $3; 52 for $5. J. LTON, West oro, Mass, 


B&ss FOR HATCHING, from P. Rocks, i. . Brah- 
mas, Langshans, und Wyandottes, $2. per 18, $5 Pg 40. 
MISS H. C. WILLIS, Box 413, Saratoga Springs, 


ROWN LEGHORN AND WYANDOTTE 
Eggs from Premium a Write for prices. 
Cc. SMITH, Greenville, Conn. 


Ticks, all Insect Pests, Mange, Scab, all 
C Skin Diseases. Cure Warranted. Send 
9 Stamp to T. W. LawForp,Baltimore,Md. 


THE SPIRIT 


Picture Gallery. 


These are « series of groups printed on heavy card-board 
paper, suitable for framing. each sheet containing from six 
to fifteen portraits, which have 62 pecalyne during past years 
as supplements to THE SPIRIT, and are now Gee to fill 
urgen roo. demand. They will be sent,carefully w: ~ 

mail, post-paid, on receipt of price indicated Ytor single 
7 eets or in combination with ot ers, but the order for the 
latter must consist of at least three sheets. 

The Great Million-Dollar Match. A double-page sictere 
of Maud§S. and Jay Eye See, represented at the finish o: 
close a togéther with te pen of Bair and Bither. 
Price 50 cents. In combination, 40 cents 

Double-page picture of successful thoroughbreds and 
and jockeys of . including Pear] Jennin ngs eneral Mon- 
roe, Wanda, and Goano, with portraits of cLaughlin, Mur- 
py, B op lt wig and Meaney. Price 50 cents. In combina- 

on 
os “Cebabetion of 1888. A double-page picture, in size 
same as Celebrities of 1884, including Louisette, George 
Kinney, Issaquena, Bob Miles, Drake Carter, and others. 
Price 40 cents. In combination, 25 cents. 

The Vanderbilt Trotters. The great road scene—Mr. Van- 
derbilt driving Lysander and Leander, and Mr. Warren 
driving Small Hopes and Vs Jack. Also, Lady Mac 
and de 8. Size, 22x16% ce 40 cents. In combina- 
tion 25 cen 

es trotters of 1888. Price 40 cents. In combination, 
25.c 


Famous trotters of 1878. Size, 22x15. Price 40 cents. 
in oni Hope aang eel M engraving of Wm.H. Vander 
mall Ho n ac.an - 

— rst celebrated ro — team. Size. 16x12. Price % cents. 
n combination, 15 cents 

‘Anatomy of the Horse. This Skeleton Card is printed 
upon heavy cardboard, suitable for frami ie locates every 
important disease to which the horse is lia ie, and _ gives » 
complete diagnosis of the same. Price 50 cents.—In cem- 
bination, 3 cents. 
The entire set will be Seewaréed, post-paid, for 


$2, Address av x ers & 
P. ©. Box OF THE TIMES: oer. 






































“Our Very Latest Books. | Good + Books » for « May. 


By T. Cristy. Showing How to Hatch and Rear Poultry by Artificial Means. Paper. 
Health upon Wheels.------------------------------- ne Gag «a 
Or Cycling as a Means of Preserving and Renering the Vital Powers. By Dr. 
W. Gorpon STABLES. 
Mushrooms for the Million. ---------------------------------- £75 
By Joun Wricut. With Notes by Dr. Gro. THURBER. Cloth, 12mo. A Practical 
Treatise on the Cultivation of Mushrooms. 


The Model Cook. ----------------------------------- ia Gash ae $1.00 
A Manual of Modern Experience. 
Datba, wad ath Ollie... ©6005: -4-2-..---- 2... $2.00 


By D. T. Fisx. Illustrated with 11% Wood Engravings. 465 Pages. Cloth, 12mo. 
The best work that has yet appeared on this subject. 


NOW READY. 
Sent post-paid on receipt of price. 
The Illustrated Dictionary of Gardening. ------------------- $5.00 


By G. Nichorson. Volume I.,A to E. Cloth, 4to, 520 Pages.” A Practical and Scien- 
tific Encyclopedia of Horticulture, for Gardeners and Botanists. To be complete in 
three volumes. A Unique and Exhaustive Work, in which Practical information and 
Botanical Classification have been brought down to present date. The number and 
beauty of its illustrations are without a parallel in any book on Gardening. Over 
2,000 first-class Engravings will be given in the complete work. 


From Home to Home.-..--...--------2-----0-seseeses obese $5.00 
By Sravetey Hm, M. P. Cloth, 8vo. A Magnificent new Work on the Great 
Northwest. Illustrated by 17 fine Photogravures and numerous Woodcats of Scenes 
among tke Foot Hills of the Rocky Mountains. A valuable work for all interested in 
the development of the country. 

A Dictionary of English Names of Plants. ------- $<bd3-5 $5.00 
By Wx. Miter. Cloth, 8vo. Applied among English-speaking people to Cultivated 
and Wild Plants, Trees and Shrubs, English-Latin, and Latin-English. 

Fly-Fishing for Salmon and Trout. $1.75 
By Epw. Hamitton, M. D. Illustrated with Woodcnts, and a Mezzotint of a Salmon 
Pool, by Haven. Printed on fine Linen Paper. A book which will delight every Angler. 


Dog Breaking. ------------------------------------------------ $3.00 
By Gen. W. N. Hutcutnson. A New Edition of this fine work at reduced price. 

The Training Instructor. - ----- bates ths so += ees le nn 3d aeemnene .50 
16mo, For Aquatics, Pedestrianism, Swimming, Athletics, Bicycling, etc. 

Bookbinding for Amateurs--------------------- ------------ $1.25 


By W. J. E. Cranz. With Descriptions of all Tools and Appliances required. 


Manuai of Agriculture. -------------------------------------- $1.50 


By Emerson & Fut. Cloth, 12mo. For the School, the Farm, and the Fireside. 
New edition. Revised by Dr. Cas. A. GoESSMANN. 


The Chrysanthemum. ---.------------------------------------- .25 


By D. T. Fis. Illustrated. Paper. Its History, Varieties, Cultivation and Diseases. 


Prairie Experiences in Handling Cattle and Sheep. ----- $1.00 
By Masor W. Suepuerp, R. E. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. A new and popular Edi- 
tion of this valuable work on the Management of Herds, and the Cattle Industry of 
the Western Plains. The first edition was issucd as an 8vo, at $3.00. 

Cranberry Culture. ------------------------------------------- $1.25 
By J. J. Wurre. Illustrated, Cloth,12mo. A newand enlarged edition of a work on 
the Natural History, Cultivation and Management of the Cranberry. Fifteen years 
have passed since the first edition appeared, and the improvements and discoveries 
since made are fuily given. 

Ornamental Gardening for Americans. ---------------------- $2.00 
By Ertas A. Lone, Landscape Architect; author of “ The Home Florist.” Illustrated. 

_ Cloth, 12mo. A Treatise on Beautifying Homes, Rural Districts, and Cemeteries. 

The Peanut Plant, Its Cultivation and Uses. --------------- .50 
By B. W. Jonzs, Surry Co.,Va. Paper Covers. A Practical Book, Instructing the 
Beginner how to raise good crops of Peanuts. 

Plant Life on the Farm..---------------- Pe eee ork $1.00 
By M. T. Masters, M.D., F. R.S, ‘*Plants are the direct or indirect source ofall 
food, and the intelligent cultivator who wishes to know about the machinery which 
does the work of converting the crude materials of the earth into life and food, will 
find here a clear account of the work of the plant, without technicalities,” 





Our Rural Catalogue. Spring Edition. 


80 pages, 8vo., describing over 300 valuable books on Agriculture, Horticulture, Archi- 
tecture, Field Sports, Horses, Cattle, Sheep, etc., etc. 125 Illustrations. Sent on re- 
eeipt of 6 cents for mailing. ; 
Sportsman's Companion. Spring Edition. 
Most elegantly and beautifally illustrated. Forty pages of descriptions of stand- 
ard hooks for Sportsmen. Sent on receipt of 5 cents for mailing. 


Sent Free.—New Edition. 


Our beautifally illustrated, 32mo. Catalogue, containing descriptions of three hundred 
ef our different. publications on Ont-door Life, wil! be sent free to any one forwarding 


Allen’s, R. L. & L. F., New American Farm Book $2.50: 











Barry’s Fruit Garden, New and Revised Edition, 2.50 
Brill’s Farm-Gardening and Seed-Crowing, 1.00 
Broom-Corn and Brooms, (Paper) 50 
Curtiss on Wheat Culture, (Paper) .50 
Emerson and Flint’s Manual of Agriculture, 1.50 
Farm Conveniences, 1.50 
Fitz’s Sweet Potato Culture, (Paper) -40 
Flax Culture, (Seven Prize Essays by Practical Growers) -30 
French’s Farm Drainage, 1.50 
Fuller’s Practical Forestry, 1.50 
Cregory on Squashes, (Paper) 30 
Harris’ Cardening for Young and Old, 1.25: 
Harris’ Talks on Manures, (New and Revised Ruition) 1.75: 
Henderson’s Cardening for Pleasure, 1.50: 
Henderson’s Cardening for Profit, 1.50 
Hop Culture, (New and Revised Edition) 30 
Jones’ Peanut Plant, .50 
Leland’s Farm Homes, In and Out-Door, 1.50: 
Long’s Ornamental Gardening, 2.00 
Oemier’s Truck-Farming at the South, 1.50: 
Onions—How to Raise them Profitably, +20 
Our Farm of Four Acres, Paper, 30c. Cloth, 60° 
Plant Life on the Farm, 1.00: 
Quinn’s Money in the Carden, ‘1.50: 
Riley’s Potato Pests, Paper, 50c. Cloth, 75: 
Silos and Ensilage, 50 
Starr’s Farm Echoes, 1.00 


Stewart’s Irrigation for Farm, Garden & Orchard, 1.50 


The Soil of the Farm, 1.00 
Thomas’s Farm Implements and Machinery, 1,50 
Tim Bunker Papers; or, Yankee Farming, 1.50 
Tobacco Culture, (By fourteen experienced cultivators.) 25 
Warington’s Chemistry of the Farm, 1.00 
White’s Gardening for the South, 2.00 
FRUITS AND FLOWERS, 
American Rose Culturist, .30 
American Weeds and Useful Plants, 1.75 
Chorlton’s Crape Crower’s Guide, 75 
Fuller’s Grape Culturist, 1.50 
Fuller’s Illustrated Strawberry Culturist, 20 
Fuller’s Small Fruit Culturist, (New Edition) 1.50 
Fulton’s Peach Culture, (New and Revised Edition) 1.50 
Heinrich’s Window Flower Garden, 75 


Henderson’s Practical Floriculture, (New Enlgd. Ed.) 1.50 
Husmann’s Amer. CrapeCrowing & Wine Mak’g, 1.50 


Quinn’s Pear Culture for Profit, 1.00 

Sheehan’s Your Plants, (Paper) .40 

White’s Cranberry Culture, (New and Revised Ea.) 1.25 
HORSES, : 


Armatage’s Every Man His Own Horse Doctor, ‘8v0) 7.560 


Dadd’s Amer. Reformed Horse Book, Svo, (Cloth) 2.50 
Dadd’s Modern Horse Doctor, {2mo, 1.50 
Herbert’s Hint’s to Horse-Keepers, 1.75 
Riley on the Mule, 1.50 
The Horse—How to Buy and Sell. 1.00 
The Saddle Horse, 1.00 
’ Youatt and Spooner on the Horse, 1.50 
CATTLE, SHEEP AND SWINE. 
Allen, L. F. American Cattle, (New and Revised Ed.) 2.60 


Armatage’s Every Man His Own Cattle Doctor, 6vo) 7.50 
Coburn’s Swine Husbandry, (New and Revised Edition) {,75 


Dadd’s American Cattle Doctor, !2mo, 1.50 
Dadd’s American Cattle Doctor, Svo, 2.60 
Cuenon on Milch Cows 1.00 
Harris on the Pig, : 1.50 
Keeping One Cow, +.00 








dy postal card hie address to us, the Publishers, 151 Broadway, New York. 





Address Publishers AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 751 Broadway, New York. 


Stewart’s Shepherd’s Manual, (New & Enlarged Edition) |.60 
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CHANCE to secure a first-class Farm 
A in the Red River Valley at $3.00 per 

acre is an opportunity for a profitable 
investment that a 


¥ never allows to 
WISE” MAN 
the past year a 

large number of actual settlers availed them- 


selves of this liberal offer by the St. Paut, 
MINNEAPOLIS & MANITOBA RAILWAy Co., 


choice tracts, and com- 
BOW HT menced improvements, 
The Company has also 
many thousands of acres of choice lands, 


well adapted to Dairy, Live Stock and 
General Farming purposes, from which 


can be selected that can- 
Mi not be excelled in any 
STATE in the UNION. 


FOR PARTICULARS, MAPS, ETC. WRITE TO 


’ J. B. POWER, Land Com. 


St.Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba R'y Co. 
ST.PAUL, - - MINN. 








LAST CHANCE 


To obtain Government Lands free—that are suitable 
for general farming and stock raising purposes—before 
«change of laws as per bills now pending in Con; 


30" THE DEVILS LAKE, 
~e TURTLE MOUNTAIN, 
And Mouse River Country. 


NORTH C arn aergey fo 
BAKOTA RE Lake, Dakota, 


Over 2,000,000 Acres rf R. R. Lands in Minne- 
sota at the low price of $3. + ies and upwards. 


Sectional Ma) a full Le Mc mailed 
free to any address by C. H.WARREN, 
Gen’! Pass. Agent, St. Paul, Minn. and 


Manitoba R. R., St. Pau, eeimaemnien 





FOR SALE yeae 
oe aven, 
mn. A first of 200 
— The best bs Tand, vos di- 
a | egy pasture and wood, 
two Goop HovsEs 
fone fone of } 4 mist the tith ak of Hon. EDWARD PIERPONT). 
‘OUR ie = Bakgns, icehouse and all other necessary build- 
from New H ; 1 mile from station of 
Ney. ond B- Air Line RR. and 4 miles from N.Y. 
&H.R.R. This property is strict]  Seet-cene in eve way, 
and suitable-for a stock or dairy a large — ity o 
milk is now furnished for New Haven mar 
H. P. HOADLEY, New Haven, Conn. 


tes FARM FOR SALE. 


FARI 















agg meget eg the boundaries of 
eal con r, pasture, well water, 
dwel , containing five apy Lat 
sia sehen oe ed on three sides by an 
hedge; all well suited for planting; a allpre. 
Bees el Ae! oon ~ Bloomi: , a city 
tahabttes ; the aw be so gold in lota of 5 
or 10 acres. cash, the balance in five yearly 
— h six per cent interest. Good 
begiven. For ad 





ot ie. Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


ATA BOS ioeated, well, ARM, finel 
prov ved, we 
water. On turn. 

north erst Chinas cinnati in Mill Creek 

re anda Address J. mri West Chester,Butler Co.,0. 
gtesageved on8 \ and wae nae rom Ad to 
eCity. 


acre. 
Dikperere a D. WW. Couch, 21 E. ‘Soth St., N. 


bahar SAMBA oe ra FARM ot Pesore, 






























Sel ~ | 
est selli 
Stretcher, K. & W 


HAS BEEN CLEARED BY 


ONE AGENT 


IN THIRTEEN DAYS 


our Household Articles, the fast- 
ng and most satisfactory goods ever offered,viz.: Champion Bosom 
W. Clothes Horse, Eureka Car ee ta cane 
and Ward’s Folding Ironing Table. 


-THE ENCLISH CARDENER’S KNIFE. 


Hand-forged razor steel blades, replaced if soft or 
flawy. Price, post- paid, by mail, 50c.; 5 for $2.00. 
knife with pruning, budding 
and large blade, $1.00. Prun- 
ing Shears, $1.00. Budding 
knife, 65c, 10c. guarantees safe 
arrival. Cattle knife, $1. Strong 
2-blade Jack, 50c.; Boy’s 1-blade, 
25c. Illustrated list free, ,2ls0, 
“How to Use a Razor.” 

Address 


MAHER & GROSH, 


4th St., Toledo, Ohio. 


‘ommon Sense 






Beas~ CIRCULARS FR 


Address THE F. & W. MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Chillicothe, Ohio. 














STATE MAP AND 
Description of Coun- 


tee 
FLORIDA. positions, 
FARRELL'S LAND OFFICE, Waldo, Florida. 
ARMS, 2! Mild, delightfal climate, 8500 t 
ofitable bn — 
arkets. 


New Wy #0 D ‘can. 
business place. 


c. K. LANDIS, Vineland, N. 7 
FARM FOR SALE. 
3 Acres, in Age Arundel County,, 


18. 
land. Price $5,00 Apply to A. L. 
& CO., 33 Bee Peal Bcrees, Baltimore, Ma. 


























===HEAVY WEIGHT, ALL WOOL.=== 
c~< SENT FREE BY MAIL FOR =» 


$2.50 PER PAIR. 


ee Tae 


Send Your Address on a Postal Card, and we 
will send You Samples to Select from. 


LAWRENCE, WEBSTER & CO., Malone, N. Y. 
Something f for the thin faced & thin- necked 


to you a code of 
a bet And rome had in a very short 
time, develop the muscles of the cheeks 
and muke them look plump and rosy,and 
also fill out the neck. To avoid mistake 
mention the American Agriculturist. 
f D. L. DOWD, 


OF. 
Home School for Physical Culture, 
19 Hast Fourteenth St., New York City. 


LEGS AND ARMS. 


(ARTIFICIAL.) 
With Rubber Hands and Feet. 


The most natural, comfortable, and 
durable. Thousands in daily use. New 
patents, embracin; important improve- 

Inents. U. Pr. fll. 
Pamphlet’ of 158 pages Sous yy 














A. A. MARKS, 
701 Broadway, New York. 


TIMKEN SPRINC VEHICLES! 












Easiest = Vehicle made. 
Rides as easy ° = = pee. 
son as With ine rings 

del pecten pocsrdl n Tothowelght they 
‘Equal well adap to rough cn pal | 
roads vail a is ding Cargia Ronatactared i 
80! a ry peeod uilders an a- 
lers. tee, St. Louis. 


Takeiea' ia” ABBOTT BUSBY CO. 


RTER | 


“TheMeMillanPants.” | 

















FARMS. Mild climate, 
VIRGINIA, Seine tena Soy OF 
Presses, Graters, Elevators, &. 


BOOMER & BOSCHERT PRESS 


CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 








EVAPORATING 


IMPROVED, 


A book containing useful statistics, illustrated methods 
and describing the unparalleled “ ACME” PROCESS, 
sent free. STEAM HEAT EVAPORATOR CO. 
Charlotte, Michigan. 


VAPORATING FRUIT 









on i 
methods 7h da profi, lees 


AMERICAN MAN’F’G CO. 


WAYNESBORO, PA. 


Fruit Evaporator 


The Stutzman Improved, 
best make for farmers and Yrait 
. Within the reach of all. 

Price, $8.00 to $100.00. 

Address 


LIGONIER M’F’G. CO., 


Ligonier, Ind, 















American Agriculturist 
SUBSCRIPTION TERMS, 


English and German Edition at same Rates.) 
$1.50 a year (postage included); Single num- 
bers, 15 cents. 

Special Inducements made to Club- 
Raisers and Canvassers, 

All persons desirous of soliciting sub- 
scriptions for the ‘*American Agricul- 
turist’’ will please immediately address 
us for subscription blanks, circulars, and 

other printed matter. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


American Agriculturist. 


EN GLIsm EDITION. 

Ordinary aes * per line ( agate), each | tt 
Last tn and os Cover Page, $ $1.25 5 per line. 
Second —_—S é—$1.50 per line. 
Page next to Re ing and Last Cover Page—$2.0U per lin 

No advertisement taken for less than n$ 00 each insertion, 
Fourteen agate lines make one inch 


GERMAN EDITION. 
Ordinar: Pages. 10 cents per ine. each insertion. 
Secona Cover Page, 15 cents per line. 
Page next to jing and Last Cover Page, 2 cts. per line, 
No advertisement taken for less than $1.00 each insertion, 
a mp pee pagy of Medicines or Humbugs received. 
ress ail orders to 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
751 Broadway, New York. 








